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Cleanup Job Faces | 
New Securities Head 


William B. Brant, newly appointed Ontario Securities Com- 
missioner, assumes a most important post at a very critical time. 
Ontario has been the main Canadian centre of mining promotion. 
Regulation of such promotion is a provincial responsibility and, 


because of the high concentration of such operations in Toronto, the — 


Ontario Securities Commissioner to a very large degree determines 
the kind of situation prevailing in the rest of Canada. For effective 
and realistic policies, well carried out in Ontario, go a very long 
way in making it possible for security sales officials in other prov- 
inces to give effective and efficient administration. 

The Ontario post is also a critical one because Toronto has re- 
cently been suffering an infestation of stock-selling hoodlums whose 
business record with the authorities here and elsewhere has been 
publicly notorious. Citizens all across Canada have suffered from 
their depredations. Many articles in The Financial Post during the 
past year have reported their business records, their methods of 
operation. A start has been made in clearing them out. 

But very important cleanup work still awaits action by the 
Ontario Securities Commission 

The Canadian mining industry faces a crisis. More new promising 
mine prospects must be found very rapidly if future mineral pro- 
duction is to be maintained; if the mining industry is to play its 
proper role after the war. Canada needs more honest-to-goodness 
promoters who will bring prospector and public together, give the 
public a fair run for its money; who will take only a reasorfable 
profit for themselves and see that the public money is well spent 
in actual mine development work. 

Currently there is much money available for mine development. 
Out of the current crop of mine prospects, there seems little doubt 
but that some new mines will eventually develop. But the racketeer 
promoters who pocket most of the money which the public sub- 
scribes and use little for testing a mine prospect divert money from 
the promoter of integrity who is honestly concerned with mine de- 
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New Order Indicates 


Regular Trade Chan- 
nels Used.in War 
Goods Sale 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA. — Typical of the pro- 
cedure which it is intended to fol- 
low in the sale of surplus war goods 
to the public, is a statement of con- 
ditions of sale outlined in Machine 
| Zeal List No. 1, issued a few days 
j}ago by War Assets Corp. 


This list makes it clear: 


(a) that the machines offered for 


sale may be bought from the gov- 
ernment and sold through the regu- 
lar channels of the trade (in this 
case, dealers). A regular trade dis- 
count is allowed and provided for. 


(b) that the prices at which the 
machines are listed are those “to be 
charged to the user.” 

(c) that War Assets Corp. must 
be given the name of the ultimate 
customer in order to “establish 
priority” in the event of multiple 
applications for the same machine, 

(d) the machines may be repur- 
chased by the department at “user’s 
cost, less depreciation” if required 


velopment. The whole industry and all Canada suffers, including? again by DMS for a war job. 


their victims. 

Mr. Brant has an excellent opportunity to serve his province and 
his country well by housecleaning the lists of those now licensed to 
sell stocks in Ontario, by satisfying himself that the record of those 
seeking registration for stock-selling purposes is above reproach, 
by exercising his wide discretionary powers firmly, consistently 
and regardless of the wishes and threats of busy political hacks. 


That done, minor additional legislation should be forthcoming, 


from the Drew Government putting the $10,000 syndicates under 
the Securities Commissioner’s control. Then the most outrageous 
aspects of the situation would be looked after. 


INSURANCE RATE WAR THREATENED 


At the annual meeting of the. Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion in Quebec last week, President Alex Hurry made a plea for 
greater co-operation among the main groups of the fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies. There is need for such co-operation., 
At,the present.time there is imminent threat of a rate war in On- 
tario fire insurance circles which, unless checked promptly, may 
lead to most serious consequences. 

There are about 280 fire insurance companies in Canada exclu- 
sive of farm mutuals, divided roughly into two ‘roups, tariff or 
board companies and nontariff or nonboard. The tariff com- 
panies are those belonging to one or more of the various under-: 
writers associations federated with the Dominion Board of Insur- 
ance Underwriters. Their premium and commission rates or tariffs, 
and contract forms are regulated by the territorial associations. 
The nontariff companies also have their associations but their or- 
ganization and operation is less standardized. Some large companies 
don’t belong to any association but operate entirely independently. 

One of the important functions of the tariff associations is to 
collect and pool loss experience data. They also make surveys 
of municipalities showing types of construction, and they maintain 
a staff of trained engineers to advise companies and policyholders 
on fireproof construction, fire prevention, ete. The expense of 
providing these services is a factor in setting tariff rates. The tariff 
companies claim that their rates are based on actual experience, 
while most other rates lack a scientific basis. They blame the non- 
tariff companies for cutting rates and also, in some cases, paying 
too high agent commissions. Many nontariff men on the other 
hand state flatly that their rates are just as scientific as tariff rates, 
that the association rules tend to stifle individual initiative. 

In any case, where some years ago tariff companies wrote 70% 
of the total fire business in Ontario and Quebec, today they do 
under 50%. Association men feel something must be done to stop 
the drift away from their companies and it has been hinted that 
rate slashing, regardless of costs, may be the only solution. At the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Underwriters Association in Que- 
bec, it is understood the executive was given authority to take 
whatever action considered necessary. 

The cost of insurance is a matter of interest to the public but so 
is the soundness of the companies which carry that insurance. A 
‘disastrous rate war is just as undesirable as an excessive cost of 
insurance and neither offers a real solution. All parties in the 
present dispute should get together and provide one. 


WHEN WARTIME CONTROLS END 


At the annual meeting of thé Canadian Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, a number of speakers, including Hon. C. D. Howe, emphasized 
the point that as soon as the wartime need had passed, it would be 
the policy of the government to remove all wartime restrictions and 
controls imposed on business. 

That having been said and clearly understood, D. P. Cruickshank, 
an Ottawa business man and former Co-ordinator of the Metals Ad- 
ministration in WPTB, raised this point: 

“Industry has found that many of the simplification orders have 
developed better efficiency in the entire industry. Instead of numerous 

models of one article being made, plants have been able to increase 
production at lower cost by turning out only six models where 35 were 
previously demanded by the public. can: , 

“.... businessmen in Canada think that free enterprise is a fine 
idea, but then they also think it is desirable to hold this or that par- 
ticular control. If each man’s own pet control was kept and all those 
controls still held in force, it would add up to complete regimentation.” 

In short, says Mr. Cruickshank, pressure is now coming from 
individual business organizations and firms to retain many of the 
controls which they object to so strenuously in principle, but which 
they find so useful in controlling competitive practices in their indi- 
vidual trade or industry. 

. What is the answer to this postwar dilemma? 

On the basis of the CMA discussion these points seems to emerge: 

(a) that industry gannot expect to be “shielded” from its own 
competitive shortcomings once the wartime need has passed. 

(b) that since the government is unlikely to give business any: 
advance warning of when these controls are going to be removed, 
industry ifself should plan in advance what steps (if any) it wishes 
to take to continue restrictions or control orders oh a voluntary basis. 

What is far from clear and what the government should consider 
immediately, is some guidance as to how far, if at all, business can 
proceed under postwar conditions to continue present restrictions in 
light of the Combines Investigation Act and its rigorous provisions 


_ against any trade restrictions which are against the public interest. 


Of special interest are the first 
two conditions, in light of the mis- 
understanding created by Mr. 
Howe’s statement last week that the 
policy would be to sell goods “as 
directly as possible from the govern- 
ment to the ultimate consumer.” 


What is now clear is that the 
government is prepared to use es- 
tablished channels of trade to dis- 
tribute surplus goods but that the 
ultimate price to the consumer will 
be controlled by the government. 


End of Double Death Duties? 


IDA CHIEF 
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Sailing and fishing in the Ontario woodlands are the préferred 
occupations of the new president of the Investment Dealers 
Association of Canada, A. G. A. Spence. For 20 years he 
has been associated with Mills, Spence & Co., investment dealers 
of which he is vice-president and director.. He is president of 
Allen Manufacturing Co., and of Great West Saddlery Co., 
and a director of Biltmore Hats. Before joining his present 
firm he was with Wood,Gundy & Co. Born and educated in 
Toronto, Mr. Spence received his degree in Commerce and 
Finance from the University of Toronto in 1917, while he was 
overseas with the Royal Naval Air Service. 


Canada-U. S. Pact Now Ready For Ratification 


OTTAWA. — Effective June 14, 
1944, Canada and the United States 
have signed a convention for avoid- 
ance of double taxation on estate 
taxes and succession duties between 
the two countries. The convention 
has yet to be ratified by both coun- 
tries. It is for a five-year period 
and indefinitely thereafter, unless 
terminated by either party on six 
months’ potice after the end of the 
five-year period. 


The basic principle is that real 
property situated in either country 
is hereafter exempt from estate or 
succession duties imposed by the 
other jurisdiction. Shares in a com- 
pany organized in either country or 
the states or province of either coun- 
try are deemed to be property situ- 
ated within that country. 


In the case of a person who at the 
time of his death was living in 
Canada, Canada may include in the 
gross estate any property (other 
than real property) situated in the 
United States as though the treaty 
was not in effect. In the case of per- 
sons who at the time of their death 
were domiciled in the U. S., Canada 
shall, in imposing succession duties, 
take into account, only property 
situated in Canada and allow as an 
exemption “an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the personal ex- 
emption allowed in the case of a 
person who was at the time of his 


value of the property of such person 
situated in Canada bears to the en- 
tire value of the property, wher- 
ever situated.” 

Corresponding provisions are set 
out in the case of American duties. 


Other Clauses 

The other important clauses of 
the treaty so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, provide that in the case of a 
person domiciled in Canada at the 
time of his death, Canada shall im- 
pose succession duties under the 
following conditions: 


1. On property in the U. S. and 
which for succession duty purposes 
is included in the gross estate (less 
such property as is specifically de- 
ducted because of transfer for 
charitable, educational, religious or 
similar uses), there shall be allowed 
against the succession taxes a credit 
for U. S. estate taxes on property 
situated in the U. S. 


2. The portion of the U. S. estate 
taxes to be allowed as a credit 
against Canadian succession taxes 
shall be an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total U. S. estate 
taxes as the value of the property 
in the U. S. (and on which succes- 
sion taxes are imposed by Canada) 
bears to the total value of the prop- 
erty on which estate taxes are im- 
posed by the U. S. 

3. The “credit” shall not exceed 
an amount which bears the same 


tatio-to such succession taxes (com- 
puted without the credit prewided 
for herein) as the value of the prop- 
erty situated in the U. S. and not 
excluded or deducted from the gross 
estate as provided in (1) bears to 
the entire value of the property, 
wherever situated. 


4. The values referred to in (3) | 


are the values determined by Can- 
ada for the purpose of succession 
taxes, 

Corresponding provisions 
in regard to U. S. duties. 


apply 


See Escape 
For Ottawa 
In Air Act 


Some Speculation in 
Capital Over Mr. 


Howe’s Restrictions on 


Aviation Development 


By STAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA. — Officials here state 
that it was a clerical misprint in 
Bill-No. 133, which would require 
the Canadian railways to divest 
themselves of airlines immediately 
at the close of the war in Europe. 
As introduced and given first 
reading in Parliament on June 6, 
the new Aeronautics Act says that 
all licenses now held “shall cease 
to be valid on. or after the termina® 
tion .... of the war in Europe 
which commenced Sept. 10, 1939.” 
What this should have read was: 
“shall cease to be valid one year 

after the termination .. .” 


Will Be Amended 

It is understood that the Bill will 
be amended so as to make this cor- 
rection, when it gets into committee. 
When it is so amended, it will be in 
line with the undertaking given by 
Hon, C. D. Howe in the House of 
Commons last March, namely that 
both the CPR and the CNR would 
be required to divest themselves of 
their ownership and control of air 
lines, one year after the close of 
the European war. ‘ 

Whether this clause will be im- 
plemented in the form originally 
proposed by Mr. Howe, -is a matter 
of considerable speculation in Ot- 
tawa. In Mr. Howe’s original 
speech, he set it down very em- 
phatically that no air routes were 
henceforth to be operated or owned 
by any railway “or other operator 
of ~surface transportation.” The 
term surface transportation was 
stated by Mr.. Howe to include 
“railways, shipping companies and 
highway transport companies.” 

But in the proposed licensing pro- 
vision of the new Aeronautics Act, 
there is a new and very significant 
qualification, namely that no such 
Governor-in-Council is of opinion 
that it is in the .ublic interest that 
such license be issued.” 

How far this “back door” clause 
will be used to qualify Mr. Howe's 
earlier and arbitrary ruling remains 
to be seen. 

Under such a clause, the Gov- 
ernment might, for example, find 
that it was “in the public interest” 


‘|not to divest CNR of its present 


control and ownership of TCA. It 
(Continued on page 2, col. 8) 


F amily Allowance Measure 
Soon Before Parliament 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—Parliament expects to 
receive in the near future the biil 
to. introduce family allowances into 
the Canadian economy. : 

The measure, already drafted, pro- 
vides for a graduated scale of pay- 
ments depending on the age of the 
child. Young children’s allowances 
will be $4 or $5 per month, with the 
scale rising to a maximum of $8 for 
those between ages 13 and 15. The 
amount of the allowance will de- 
crease after the fifth child. 

Total cost to the Dominion of this 
modified scheme is thought to be in 
the neighborhood of $125 to $130 
millions annually. The scheme is to 


‘be a purely federal measure and 


will leave it up to individual prov- 
inces as to whether they wish to 
continue to pay mother’s allowances 
and other social benefits which in 
whole or part may now be rendered 
unnecessary by the federal allow- 
ance. 

Since the present tax relief for 
each child is $9 per month per head 
for all income taxpayers, some ad- 
justment will be necessary for those 
presently paying income taxes and 
receiving a credit for each child up 
to 18, or up to 21 in the case of 
children attending school after they 
have reached 18. , 


Douglas Starts Moderately 


Observers See Little Socialism in First Statements 


From Our Own Correspondent 


REGINA—With Canada’s first 
“socialist” government now in 
power for a week, many observers 
in this province are questioning 
whether the CCF has converted 
Saskatchewan to socialism, or 
whether Saskatchewan has con- 
verted the CCF. 

For the latter view, they point 
jirst to the highly sensitive security 
markets in which Saskatchewan 
bonds are down only six odd points 
from the beginning of the month 
(Aberhart’s Social Crediters quick- 
ly knocked about 20 points off the 
value of Alberta’s bonds, later 
forced them down another 20). 
Shares of Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting, whose ore bodies are 
largely in the province, celebrated 
the election by moving into new 
high ground, despite the fact that 
some of new Premier Douglas’s re- 
marks were not favorable to large 
mining companies, 

But even more marked, these 
| observers point out, are the state- 
ments of Mr. Douglas himself. The 
big question is to what extent they 
reflect a change of CCF heart when 
confronted with the reality of re- 
sponsibility, or gre a new example 
| of the “velvet glove” technique. 

i Douglas pronpuncements since 


i 


jthe election exude a degree of 
“orthodoxy” on the following: 

1. Handling of the provincial 
debt. 


2. Attitude toward farm owner- 
ship. 

3. Policy on smaller retail stores, 

4. The co-operatives. 

5. The opposition to monopoly. 


In an interview with a Financial 
Post representative, Mr. Douglas 
was asked what he\intended to do 
about the provincial debt. 

Said' Mr. Douglas: ‘There are 
only. three things you can do with 
a debt: Pay it off, default it or re- 
fund it. We intend to refund. But 
if we are prevented from getting 
reasonable terms we would have to 
try other measures, 
owned industries build up income 
we would in time pay off the public 
debt, With funds from this source.” 

There are several interésting im- 
plications in this statement, orfho- 
dox as it may appear to be on the 
surface. Mr. Douglas is willing to 
handle the debt in the usual way, 
in the mannesof the “sound finance” 


' 


Mr. Douglas means by this he didn’t 
say. 


Follower of Garson? 


The otker interesting point is the 
matter of building up provincial 
income through publicly owned 
industries, and using the profits to 
pay off the public debt. 


This possibility was mentioned 
a fortnight ago to the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Association 
in Toronto’ by Premier Stewart 
Garson of Manitoba. He said that 
failure to reform the “obsolete and 
regressive” tax structure of the 
Dominion may force even those 
provinces which desire to maintain 
a sound credit into socialist 
measures. He thought the provinces, 
barring such a tax revision, would 


As publicly- | be compelled to enter business, .by 


way of tax-free government cor- 
porations, so they could raise suf- 
ficient funds to meet. the claims 
upon their financial resources. 


Incidentally, Premier Garson com- 
mented on the Saskatchewan elec- 
tion result in the following terms: 
“Now that the people of Saskatche- 
wan have exercised their demo- 


of the Patterson regime. But, if the | cratic right of choosing a new gov- 


people he deals with will not play 
along, give “reasonable 


ernment, it becomes the duty of 


terms,” | other governments in Canada to co- 


there is the threat of “other| operate with the new government 
measures” in the background. What! (Continued on page 2, col, 3), * 
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Bigger Firms 
By Contract Review 


Those With Contracts On Set Basis, and Whose 
Business Expanded Later, Now Face Renegotia- 


tion — Subcontractors Mainly Affected 
By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA. — From high official 
sources, The Financial Post has ob- 
tained further light on the important 
revelation at Toronto last Monday 
that renegotiation of war contracts 
was in store for a very large number 
of Canadian war contractors. 

So far as prime contractors are 
concerned, it is learned that most 
of them have now been taken care 
of—many of them in the first in- 
stance by “pre-negotiation” at the 
time the original contract was 
entered into. However, there is one 
minority group of prime contrac- 
térs whose undertakings with DMS 
are now subject to review. 

These are prime contractors who 
undertook to make an article for 
the Government at a definite fixed 
price and whose order was subse- 
quently enlarged without any down- 
ward revision of the basic price. 

It may be argued that the Gov- 
ernment should have revised the 
price downward when the original 
contract was stepped up. Be that 
as it may, it is this group of prime 
contractors who are the ones now 
in line for renegotiation. 


Subcontractors Mainly Affected 

By and large; it is subcontractors 
who are the group most likely to 
feel the effect of the new renegotia- 
tion policy. 

Subcontractors who have upward 
of $400,000 of business with the de- 
partment will be first “on the list.” 
A rough compilation of these sub- 
contractors made some time ago in- 
dicated that there were at least 800 
of these, of which possibly 20% or 
25% had already had their con- 
tracts rechecked or renegotiated. . 

In fairness to these subcontractors, 
the department officials feel it is 
only proper to examine the books 
of smaller firms or firms which 


have an even smaller total of busi- 
ness, 

Most subcontractors will be ap- 
proached by the new plan of using 
a company’s official audit rather 
than the original, slower and much 
more laborious method of an in- 
dividual Treasury audit. That is 
why, when speaking at the annual 
meeting of the CMA in Toronto last 
week, Frank H, Brown, financial 
adviser to DMS, indicated that any 
firm whose balance sheet at the 
year end indicated a more than 
“reasonable” profit would be well 
advised to consult the department 
and save possible subs~uent em- 
barrassmerit and discussion. 


More Equitable 

It is pointed out here also, that 
the approach of an audit based on 
the company’s own profit and loss 
statement tends to be a lot more 
equitable to a company which may 
have several contracts with the 
Government. In the case of prime 
contractors especially, the Govern- 
ment, in renegotiating a contract, 
looks only at the one contract and — 
does not as a rule take into account 
any losses that may have been made 
on other contracts. But when a com- 
pany’s annual profit and loss state- 
ment is examined, then the whole , 
year’s operation is taken into ac- 
count. In the United States, this 
approach has been found to be 
much more equitable. 

One danger of reopening fixed 
price prime contracts is that it may 
cause firms to swing to cost plus 
arrangements and thus lose incen- 
tive toward lowered costs. Accord- 
ingly officials here avoid renegotia- 
tion of a fixed price prime contract 
except, where it is considered that 
there is very real provocation to re- 
negotiate. 


Say.-Gas.-Restrictions 
Save 394. Million Gals. 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—Highlights of Hon. C. 
D. Howe’s lengthy, detailed state- 
ment on oil and gasoline (the first 
since the éutbreak of war) are as 
follows: 

1, Two years of rationing and one 
year of voluntary appeal are esti- 
mated to have saved 394 million gal- 
lons of motor gasoline consumption. 
Comparative annual figures for all 
purposes, including armed services, 
Alaska Highway, agriculture and 
other war essentials, are: 

Year Ended Millions of 


Mar. 31: gallons 
39 Serer eeeeee eeeeeteeeeeeeeee 825.0 


Less Gasoline Hinted 
2. Inventories of motor gasoline 
at March 31, 1944, were 55 million 


gallons less than at the commence- | 


ment of rationing, at which time 
“stocks on hand were uncomfort- 
ably low.” Therefore, if the inva- 
sion “should develop into a long, 
bitter struggle, there is a probabil- 
ity that we may all have to do with 
léss gasoline in ‘Canada.” If the 
Allies win “a reasonably quick, 
overpowering victory,” our position 
“will probably not deteriorate to 
the point of further curtailment.” 

3. Consumption of aviation gaso- 
line supplied from Canada (includ- 
ing exports) has risen from 5 mil- 
lion gallons in 1939 to approximate- 
ly .175 million gallons in each of 
the last two years, Estimates made 
prior to the invasion indicated a 
possible “offshore” movement four 
times that of last year. 

4. Canada is dependent on outside 
sources for 85% of her petroleum 
product requirements; 60% of which 
must be brought in by ocean tanker 


New Tank Job 


Seen for Canada 
By Staff Writer 


OTTAWA.—Announcement that 
sU. S. tank production will be 
stepped up is expected to have 
important repercussions in Canada. 

Canada has not been making 
‘tanks for some time but has been 
making self-propelled gun mounts 
which are the equivalent of a tank 
chassis with a gun on top. 

What is possible is that Canada 
may be asked to rebuild and re- 
condition U. S. tanks in order to 
assist the new demand from 
changing war needs. 

If this develops, there will be 
no overall increase in Canada’s 
war output because of the fact 
that the Canadian program for 
S-P mounts was expected to taper 
off this year. The new demand 
would therefore in all probability 
about balance the slowing up in 
a vehicle production, a. 


transportation. 

§. Consumption of light fuel oils 
in the past two years (including ex- 
ports) has totalled a new wartime 
high of 267 million gallons in each 
of the past two years. Though no 
general relief can be given, inven- 
tory position due to a mild winter 
and consumer co-operation, permits 
owners of bona fide residences who 
voluntarily converted in 1942, to re- 
instali oil-burning equipment in 
their: homes providing the equip- 
ment has been continuously in their 
possession. This does not permit 
new installations. 

6. Heavy oil consumption (includ- 
ing exports) which eased to 560 mil- 
lion gallons in 1943, is currently at 
the same annual level as 1941 and 
1942, namely 590 million gallons. 
The sityation on the west coast “is 
more critical than it has ever been 
since the outbreak of war.” Because 
of short west coast supplies, oil is 
having to be moved to B. C. from 
Colombia and Ecuador—five times 
the distance of previous supplies. 


Pace of Business 


SAY 


Evidence that Canada’s produc- 
tive effort may have reached and 
passed its maximum is accumu- 
lating in the files of statisticians. 
In January DBS warned that we 
were almost at the level of “full 
employment”; that no further 
source of increase in productive 
capacity existed, except greater 
industrial efficiency and a longer 
working week. Supporting this 
is the movement of The Financial" 
Post Index of Production. Since 
February, when it regained its 
December peak of 264, it has been 
falling at an accelerating rate. 
The five-point drop recorded in 
May brings the index-for the first 
time to a level below the corres- 
ponding month of last year, and 
below the average for 1943. This 
would not mean that further. in- 
creases in war production cannot 
take place; merely that every jn- 
crease would mean @ deeper cus 
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Medernistic 
Neckwear 


, Makes New Gains 
on the Shirt Front! 


They're neck-line news here and south of the 
border. At every turn you'll find men sporting 
these tasteful modernistics. They give that 
offsetting smartness to clothes that men have 
been wanting for years. We point with pride to 
this particular collection of rayon jacquard type 
crepe, modernistic rayon twills . . . the illustration 
couldn't possibly do them colour justice but you 
see what we mean by modernistic. pattern. 
Each 2.00. 


Out-of-Town Orders Please Address “Shopping Service.” 
Main Store — Main Floor. 
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knock off eighteen holes 
or just ax in old 
clothes. Instead you have a business to manage, you have 
labour difficulties. Above all you have to find the answers 
to questions you have never faced before. 
Questions of new or revised: products made on present 
equipment — or will it mean new equipment and a differ- 
ent plant layout. The advantages of new developments 
in materials and processes and so on. 
Now we are not guaranteeing you a carefree holiday — 
but we can help you with these extra problems. Your transi- 
tion to peacetime production, product design, adaptation 
of present equipment to fit new manufacturing methods. 
The company, ready with these.essentials, and a sound pro- 
duction and sales program is going to get into high gear 
most quickly when the "go ahead" is given. 
In our twenty-two years as business and mechanical en- 
gineers we have studied the manufacturing and sales diffi- 
culties of hundreds of plants. You will find we know our 
business and don't attempt to run yours. Our services are 
— valuable to smaller industries not requiring 
ll time specialized engineers. 


May we suggest that you consult us. It will 
mean no obligation and we can give you more in- 
formation about ourselves and the way we work. 


PLH.KEAYS 4xo ASSOCIATES — 
INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 


66E KING STREET EAST, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


Two New Departments 


For. C.C.F. Government 


Natural Resources to be Developed Under 
Public Ownership Branch — Douglas Says 
No Civil Service “Witch Hunt” 


From Our Own Correspondent 


REGINA.—Two new departments, 
labor, and co-operatives and public 
ownership, will be created by the 
CCF government in Saskatchewan, 
Premier-elect T. C. Douglas told The 
Financial Post in an interview. Per- 
sonnel of the new cabinet will be 
announced early in July and a 
session of the legislature called 
some time in October, when thresh- 
ing is over, he added. 

Matter of civil service appoint- 
ments in Saskatchewan was also 
|discussed by Mr. Douglas, who 
{seemed much less anxious for a 
| “house-cleaning” than the Dominion 

| leader of the party, M. J. Coldwell. 


- Will Develop Resources 
Development of the province’s 
_natural resources will come under 
| the department of co-operatives and 
public ownership, said Mr. Douglas, 
| likely to be under a minister with- 
‘out portfolio at first. . 


“Like all departments under the 
CCF government,” said Mr. Douglas, 
“it will have a program of pro- 
| gressive development in annual 


| stages over: the next four years. | 


|Goals will be announced and 
| attained. At the end of the four- 
| year term, we will go to the people 
|for a mandate to continue the pro- 
gram another term.” 

Mr. Coldwell said after the elec- 
| tion there would be a “house-clean- 


Quebec Blection 7 


Called July 31 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Date for the 
Quebec provincial election has 
been set for July 31. The approach 
of the election was foreshadowed 
by the convening of a number of 
campaign meetings throughout 
the province this week. 
Several cabinet ministers, in- 
| cluding Provincial Secretary Per- 
,tier and Oscar Drouin, are ex- 
pected to resign before the elec- 
tion, with. Speaker Dumaine and 
Henri Renault mentioned as like- 
ly to take two'of the portfolios. 
In the campaign the Govern- 
ment is expected to fight on the 
strength of its expropriation of 
Montreal Power and on its educa- 
tional reform program. Duplessis 
is expected to attack the Godbout 
tieup with Ottawa, hence with 
conscription and other policies 
unpopular in Quebec. Opinion at 
the moment is that the Bloc 
Populaire will not win many 
seats, owing to its lack of a uni- 
fied organization. 


- Douglas 


(Continued from page 1) 
in advancing Canada’s progress and 
prosperity, That is the course that 
Manitoba will naturally follow.” 


Capitalism for Farmers 
On the farm issue Mr. Douglas 
had this to say to The Financial 


Post: “Seventy-eight per cent of the | 


farms in Saskatchewan are in the | co-operative ownership and pub- 


hands of individual farmers. There- 
fore, there is no point in the gov- 
ernment taking them over. We do 
not propose to socialize land just 
for the sake of centralizing activity 
in the government.” 

A similar principle was applied 
to retail stores by Mr. Douglas. He 
said: “A great majority of the retail 
stores are owned and operated by 
individual merchants who do not 
bar the field to further enterprise, 
hence the government has no inten- 
tion of taking over these businesses.” 


Drive on Monopoly 

Mr. Douglas definitely plans to 
crusade against “monopoly” but he 
is not very specific. 

He told The Financial Post: 
“Wherever monopoly has divorced 
control of economic livelihood from 
the people, then I believe they will 
have to be taken over.” Later, he 
added, “Inauguration of large scale 
businesses tending to monopoly will 
be qliscouraged rather than stimu- 
lated.” 

Outlining the type of socialization 
he meant to inaugurate, he made 
this statement: “Some existing in- 
dustries, such as the cement manu- 
facturing, monopoly and the mining 
corporation, which operate to the 
exclusion of further individual par- 
ticipation, are in line to be taken 
over by the government.” 

Mr. Douglas would not be more 
specific than this, nor would he 
name any further industries which 
might be taken over later. 

His general statement on the 
socialistic aims of his new govern- 


Classified ads. cost 4c. per word 
and figure for each insertion. 
Minimum ad, 12 words. Add six 
words when box number is 
required. When replies are to 
be mailed to advertiser, add 
10c, Classified ads. payable in 
advance. Contract rates on 
application. 


Business Opportunity 
WANTED TO BUY 


REECHES Materials — Cavalry Twill, 
Bedford Cords, Whipcords, Gabardines 
and White Flannel. Write all information 
regarding price, weights and quantity 


available to Box 83, The Financial Post, 
Toronto. 


OR SALE 
¢, best location in 
Village Forest Hill. Worth $55,000, 

Ten rooms, 3 bathrooms. Immediate sale, 

$21,000. Owner leaving city. Box 80, The 

Financial Post, Toronto, 


Algoma Steel. . 
| Andian Nat’). . . 


ing” of some political appointments 
in Saskatchewan, that a host of in- 
spectors, “most of whom were 
political organizers,” would have to 
go, to be replaced by “those 
appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission on a non-partisan basis.” 
Douglas -Milder 


On this point Mr. Douglas was, 
much milder ‘than his national | 


leader. He said: “There will be no 
witch hunt through the civil service; 
no survey to comb over personnel 
for dismissals. But ministers will 
naturally look to théir staffs to see 
if there is over-staffing or ineffi- 
ciency. 
political opinions of civil servants, 
or who appointed them. The only 


test is—is he honest and efficient?” | 


U.S. Paves Way 


To Conversion 


| By STAFF WRITER 

| OTTAWA.— Weekend announce- 
/ment from Washington that WPB is 
| clearing the way for industry to re- 
{turn swiftly to civilian production 
had few repercussions here. 

| The three important steps an- 
nounced for U. S. industry have all 
| been taken already by Canada, in 
the view of DMS officials. These 
steps, as announced by Donald 
Nelson, chairman of WPB, include: 

1. Freeing materials to permit 
manufacturers to make single work- 
ing models of any product planned 
for postwar production. 

2. Lifting of restrictions on use 
of aluminum, and magnesium for 
use in essential civilian products 
wherever manpower is available. 

3. Permission as of July 1, for 
manufacturers to acquire 
chinery, dies, tools for civilian pro- 
duction where these are surplus to 
war need. 

In Canada there has been no curb 


on acquisition by manufacturers of | 


materials for postwar models, so 
long as this did not interfere with 
the war effort. 

, In the case of aluminum, Canada 
lifted her restriction some time ago 
because of a surplus of stocks of 
metal. At that time there was some 
feeling in the U. S. that Canada had 
acted too quickly in so doing. Now 
U. S. has faced up to the same 
situation. 

As to machinery, tools, etc. Any 
surplus machines are already being 
made available to civilian users 
through the newly-created War 
Assets Corp. 


ment was: “The CCF government 
will carry out the amount and kind 
of social ownership determined by 
the needs of the people to control 
their economy.” 


Two Varieties 
More specifically, he said that 
| “two kinds of socialism are involved 


lic ownership. Some aspects of 
Saskatchewan's economy are al- 
ready socialized: for example the 
wheat pool co-operative. Others, 
such as new industries producing 


| grain alcohol, flax crushing plants, 


plastics production, etc., may be 
initiated by the government, owned 
by the public.” 


In this connection, there is little 
doubt that Mr. Douglas and the 
CCF will work closely with the 
Wheat Pool, and possibly the 
Saskatchewan Industrial Develop- 
ment League. It is known that the 
Wheat Pool has for long been inter- 
ested in development of a plant for 
making anti-freeze from wheat as 
a subsidiary to its more general 
operations. The method has been 
tested exhaustively by scientists of 
the National Research Council at 
Ottawa, who claim that the grain- 
produced anti-freeze can stand up 
to competition from the commercial 


| variety, both in quality and in the 


matter of production costs. 


One of the factors in Premier 
Patterson’s defeat may have been 
that he was always regarded as 
rather cool toward such ventures, 
believing that the province's future 
depended pretty well on agriculture 


| alone, 


a 


Investor’s Index 


June 24, 1944 


4 East. Theatres . 
9 Gen. Accident . 
4 Gt. Lakes Pr... 5 


11 Int. Nickel... 
Beatty Bros. . . 20 


T. G. Bright . . 25 
Can. Breweries . 4 


Abitibi 


Alum. Power ... 


| Can. Converters 25 


|e 
| Can. Vickers . . 


.| Aeme Oil & Gas 27 


| 


| Affiliated Funds 


Can 5 Mexico Tram, . 

1 Mortgage Disc. . 9 
Nat'l. Grocers . 11 
Royal-Livpl. Ins. 12 
Saguenay Elec. . 4 
S. Can. Pr... 8 
Victoria Lumber 19 
Wabasso Cotton 25 


L 


Can. Wallpaper . 25 
Comm. Alcohols 11 
Distill. Corp. 21, 25 
Dom. Textiles . 2 
Dom. Woollens . 5 


MINES AND OILS 


Partenen Malar. 26 
Pickle Crow . . 
Prescott Porc. . 
Rusk Porc. . . 
Siscoe G. M.... 
Stadacona-R.. . 


Chellew G. M. . 27 
Cobalt Products 26 
E. Sullivan G. M. 27 
Gillies Lake. . 9 
Golden Valley . 27 
Golden Manitou 9 Starlight M. . . 
Kega Mines . . . 27 Sun Bear... . 
Keymor G. M. , 27 Tungold.... 
Louvore G. M. . 27 Vianor G. M. . . 27 
Mercury Oils . . 23 Wasa Lake... 
Norman Malartic 27 Wilwood G. M. . 26 
Pacific O. & R. 27 


Investment Trusts 


Bid 
3.93 


Asked 
4.30 
5.25 
4.25 
6.25 

oe 5.3! 6.85 

11.65 


Can. Int. Trust 

Can. Invest. Fund 

Cat. INVERTS. .ccdivesvercs 
Corporate Inv. ..... 
Trans-Canada . 


We are not interested in| 


ma: | 


PRESIDENT 


R. Lynch Stailing who has been 
elected president of the Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters. 
Mr. Stailing is manager for Can- 
|ada of the: Sun Insurance Office. 
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Dom. Textile Net 
Lower This*Y ear? 


From Our Own Correspondent 

| MONTREAL.—Widened spend- 
ing power of-individuals rather 
than lessened supply of goods has 
accounted for the so-called short- 
age of cotton goods in Canada, 
G. Blair Gordon, president, ‘Do- 
minion Textiles, stated at the 
company’s annual meeting. 


High material costs, increased 
labor costs, reduced production 
and the increase in amount of 
goods sold at ceiling prices are 
likely to cut into this year’s earn- 
ings and company may have to 
restrict some of the present free 
services to the Government, Mr. 
Gordon said. °* 


| 





| Price adjustments on war goods 
| extending back to 1941 are being 
| worked on and any deductions 
| will be made from company’s con- 
| tingent and surplus accounts at 
| end of current year. 


‘Dosco Steel Workers 
‘Seek Higher Wages 


| From Our Own Correspondent 


| HALIFAX.—Hearings have been 
| opened by the Regional War Labor 
| Board on application for wage in- 
creases for 5,000 steel workers at the 
Sydney plant of Dominion Steel & 
Coal Corp. 

The United Steel Workers of Am- 
; erica is asking for boost in basic 
| hourly wage rate from 59 cents to 
64@cents and four-cents-an-hour in- 
| crease for higher wage classifica- 
itions. The 64-cent rate was de- 
manded during the unsuccessful 
two-week strike of Jan., 1943, when 
the rate was 43% cents. First de- 
mand was for 55 cents, but later 
the demand was upped to 59 cents. 


Starts Modera tely 


The monopoly angle keeps crop- 

ping up in the Douglas statement: 
“The object of socialization is 
restoration,” he said. “Where the 
people have lost the right and 
opportunity to engage in a business 
because monopoly keeps them out, 
| the CCF will restore that right. The 
| people will then participate through 
co-operative ownership or public 
ownership. Those are the two kinds 
of socialism we are concerned with. 
We have refrained from the use of 
the word ‘socialism,’ not from fear 
as charged, but because it is too 
loose a term when referring to these 
two types.” 


Progress Shaw 
On New Treaty, 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—Diplomatic mills are 
said to be still grinding slowly so 
far as any progress toward agree- 


‘ment between Canada and the 


United States on the contentious 
matter of a new Extradition Treaty 
between the two countries. 


It will be remembered that when 
a proposed treaty was announced 
a considerable time ago, much op- 
position developed on the part of 
investment dealers. and others who 
felt that the new rules would ham- 
per legitimate security operations 
between the two countries. As a re- 
sult, representations were made at 
Ottawa and a new proposal made 
by Canada to Washington, to meet 
many if not all of the objections 
raised at that time. 


Since then, the matter has been 
under negotiation between Ottawa 
and Washington. But unless there is 
a sudden and unexpected burst of 
speed, it is thought highly unlikely 
that there will be anything ready 
for presentation to the Canadian 
Parliament at its present session. 

Apparently there is no disposition 
here or at Washington to hurry 
along negotiations because of a feel- 
ing that whatever step is finally 
taken in such a treaty, it will be 
difficult if not impossible to please 
everyone. 


Even though the present proposals 
are said to be much more in line 
with the point of view taken by the 
investment dealers a year ago, they 
are still probably out of line with 
the amount of freedom many people 
would like to see retained between 
the two countries in this connection. 


. 


e 
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our Fighting wornKERs. 
Give ee To Victory 


Workers and manage- 
ment, heroically speeding 
up the number of bomb- 
ers, fighter and pursuit 
planes, are laying their 
part in the battle of pro- 
duction to bring victory. 
May the flow of war ma- 
chines keep ever mount- 
ing until the United Na- 
tions have achieved vic- 
tory. Through hundreds of 
branchesacross Canada the 
Bank of Montreal is co- 
operating with war-time 
workers and industries. 


BANK OF MONTREAL — 


FOUNDED IN 1817 
: Modern, Experienced Banking Service. . . the Outcome of 126 Years’ Successful Operation 


Can. Exporters 
Seek New Setup 


To protect the immediate fu- 
ture of Canadian exports, and 
also to make provision that Can- 
ada secure fair treatment in post- 
war planning and distribution of 
exports, the Canadian Exporters 
Association has addressed a peti- 
tion to Prime Minister King urg- 
ing “appointment of a full-time 
sitting member to the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Non-Munitions 
Committee of the Commonwealth 
Supply Council and the London 
Food Committee; also to the 
Middle East Supply Mission at 
Cairo and similar planning bodies. 


Until Canada gets proper repre- 
sentation on all these bodies and 
is consequently named as a sup- 
plier, allocations will continue to 
be diverted from Canada to other 
countries, the statement declares. 


A—Natural wood sandals with strong 


webbing straps. Ideal for 
shower and locker rooms. Pair 


1. 


B—All-purpose sandal for shower or 


beach wear in brown or blue 
duck. Pair 


C—Beach strap sandal in light 
with dark brown trim or blue 
with white trim. Pair 


1.95 


brown 


3.75 


° 


See Loophole rf 
In Air Act 


(Continued from page 1) 
|might grant authority to a corpora- 
| tion such as Toronto Transportation 

Commission to operate helicopter 
planes in conjunction with its intere 
urban bus lines throughout Ontario. 
(The TTC has already applied for 
‘permission to do this, but under the 
| strict interpretation of the original 
| Howe proposal, there seemed little 
|or no possibility that such permis- 
|sion could be granted.) 

Now that Mr. Howe has modified 
his original position considerable 
|iatitude might be given to permit 
|“surface” operators to operate air- 
‘lines after thé war. 


Men 5 Beach and Shower Sandals 


Canadian Breweries Limited 


(Incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario) 


20,000 


Cumulative Sinki 


(No Par Value) 


20,000 Common Shares 
(No Par Value) 


_ 


Fund Convertible Preference Shares 


The preference shares are entitled to cumulative preferential cash dividends at the rate of $3.40 per share 
per annum, payable, as declared, on January Ist, Ape Ist, July 1st and October Ist at par at any 


branch in Canada (Yukon Territory excepted) of t 
option of the Company, on sixty a 
date of redemption; are prefe 
accrued dividends in 


preference share and each common share carries the right to one vote. 


reference share.. Each 


e Company’s bankers; are redeemable, at the 
notice at $46.75 per share plus accrued dividends td 
as to assets to the extent of $46.75 per share and 
istribution and are convertible at any time into common 
shares on the basis of 244 common shares for each 


Transfer Agent: National Trust Company, Limited, Toronto and Montreal. 


The preference and common shares of the Company are listed 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange and the Montreal Stock Exchange. 


. 


Of the 20,000 common shares offered 15,731 shares are being taken up from the Company and 
4,269 shares are being bought privately. 


We offer these preference and common shares in units of one preference share and one common share 
if, as and when accepted and received by us subject to prior sale and change in price and to approval 
of our Counsel, Messrs. Fraser, Beatty, Palmer & Tucker, Toronto, who are also Counsel for the 


Company. 


———_—_—_—_—_—SSS)EEE——— 


PRICE: At market, about $52.00 per unit of one preference 
share and one common share to yield about 6.50%. 


Dividends accrue on these preference shares from July 1, 1944. 


It is expected that definitive share certificates will-be ready for delivery on or about June 30, 1944. 


W. C. Pitfield & Company 


Limited 


Burns Bros. & Denton 


Limited 


The statements herein are not guaranteed, but are based upon information furnished to us by the Company, 
which we believe to be correct. 





In 


Your Opinion 


How Many Immigrants After the War? 


P. C. Armstrong 

Canadian Pacific Railway, Mont- 

real. 

It seems unwise to make an arith- 
metical figure on possible immigra- 
tion. The number of people whom 
Canada can support in prosperity 
is dependent on the wisdom and 
skill shown in our public policies 
and by private enterprise, because 
this number is merely a function 
of the total prosperity of the nation. 
Our immigration policies have to be 
cautious but the opportunity is suf- 


ficient to justify our establishing | 


them in a spirit of optimism. 
o * * 


Salim A. Aziz 


General manager, J. & A. Aziz Ltd., 
Toronto. 


A few days ago I read Prof. Kirk- 
econnell’s statement in the daily 
papers and I did not agree with 
him at the time. Since then I have 
given the matter more thought and 
I still come to the conclusion that 
our country gan easily take care of 
a steady flow of immigrants in far 
greater numbers than Prof. Kirk- 
connell's figure. 

Granting that the arable land in 
Canada cannot in itself support a 
big population, it struck me that 
Prof. Kirkconnell overlooked the 
transition Canada has made since 
the early part of the century from 
’ @ strictly agricultural, fishing, lum- 
bering economy to an economy 
which has become highly industrial- 
ized and which with the develop- 
ment of our export markets after 
the war can support quite a few 
more millions than now live in 
Canada. 


W. D. Albright 


Superintendent, Dominion Experi- 

mental Farm, Beaverlodge, Alta. 

Under fluid economic conditions 
permitting free diffusion of burdens 
through ready adjustments of earn- 
ings of all occupations according to 
the need, Canada could speedily 
quadruple her population. But with 
Wage agreements and customs tar- 
iffs preventing concessions in prices 
commensurate with the buying 
power of farmers and others, 50,000 
immigrants a year during the post- 
war period, might be 50,000 too 
many. Confining immigration to 
agriculture and a few other un- 
organized or loosely organized oc- 
cupations will accentuate slum con- 
ditions in these and create unem- 
ployment among those classes whose 
prices remain too high, with frustra- 
tion to all. 


John Barnett 


Manager, Credit Foncier Franco- 
Canadien, Toronto, ang head of 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board after 
the first Great War. 


If immigrants bring in with them 


* you which; of the many f 


The Question: Professor Watson Kirkconnell 
told CMA Convention that under most favorable 
conditions Canada could not expect to absorb 
more than 50,000 immigrants net per year. 


around $2,000 each so that their 
maintenance is assured for two 
years with something over to set 
them up in Canada economically, 
larger numbers than 50,000 could be 
absorbed annually. If immigrants 
haye no substantial funds on land- 
ing and have to be cared for by 
public money (directly or indirect- 
ly) or by the earnings or savings of 
friends in Canada, much less than 
50,000 a year can be absorbed un- 
less we curtail greatly the effort 
and money we should expand in re- 
establishing our demobilized armed 
forces and dislocated industrial 
workers. 


A. A. Bolte 


President, A. A. Bolte & Co., To- 

ronto. 

I am in favor of immigration to 
the fullest extent. We can settle and 
support newcomers as in my opin- 
ion, anjincreasing population gener- 
ates prosperity and will help offset 
any decline in production from the 
falling off of our inflated wartime 
exports. 

Professor Kirkconnell has made a 
thorough study of this situation and 
until facts and figures can be pro- 
duced to refute his arguments I 
think his conclusions should be ac- 
cepted. However, by careful study 
and planning it might be possible 
to overcome some of the obstacles. 
The professor has stated that it will 
take 320 years of natural increase 
in our population to have enough 
people to consume our present 
wheat crop. If many acres under 
wheat were converted to other 
crops it is not possible we could 
support a much lafger population 
within in a few years. 

a a & 


R. D. Colquette 

Editor, Country Guide, Winnipeg. 

Kirkconnell is right. Take Sas- 
katchewan, for example. During 
the last census decade the number 
of people who left that province was 
equal to the combined populations 
of Regina, Moose Jaw, Swift Cur- 
rent, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, 
Lloydminster, Yorkton and Wey- 
burn. Since June, 1941, additional 
scores of thousands have left, yet 
the 1943 acreage of field crops was 
greater by almost a million acres 
than in 1930. 

When the soldiers and workers 


ell 
£ 


What is your view? 


who will return after the war are 
located, and the labor shortage re- 
lieved, the natural increase will be 
quite adequate to meet any forsee- 
able increased demand from prairie 
agriculture. Immigration directed 
to farms would be purely a dis- 
placement process. Immigration in 
future must be largely absorbed by 
industry. 


H. J. A. Chambers 


General manager, Hamilton Bridge 

Co., Hamilton. 

Professor Watson Kirkconnell’s. 
statement is disappointing, ‘and one 
wonders on what basis it is made. 
More people to sell to for the pur- 
pose of occupying Canada’s expand- 
ed industry is on most industrialists’ 
minds. Export is one solution. The 
importation of people into Canada, 
that is the same people whom we 
would expect to bhy our goods 
abroad, seems a logical! second step. 
In my opinion, Canada needs to at 
least double her population—first, 
to give her a more stable home mar- 
ket and secondly, to reduce costs of 
manufacture and thereby improve 
the standard of living. 


H. L. Griffin 


Statistician, United Grain Grow- 

ers Ltd., Winnipeg. 

We can hope for a considerably 
larger net immigration than sug- 
gested, following reabsorption into 
our economic life of men now over- 
seas. Emphasis on the word “net” 
is important, as immigration with- 
out favorable conditions to support 
it would be a cause of emigration. 
Concentration is required on con- 
ditions favorable to immigration, 
one of the most important of which 
is increase of capital resources of 
Canada. 

It requires a considerable capital 
investment to provide housing and 
employment for a new family sup- 
ported by industrial development— 
much larger than was the case form- 
erly when many of our agricultural 
immigrants went on to the land 
with very small initial capital re- 
‘sources. Re-establishment and en- 
largement of export markets is also 
a necessary condition. Given such 
conditions, we can expect to re- 
ceive ‘and absorb immigration, 
without direct effort to encourage 
it, which, lacking such conditions 
would be futile. 

© 


Rev. W. C. Graham 


Principal, United College, Winni- 

peg. 

So many economic and political 
uncertainties face us that any pro- 
nouncement on Canada’s capacity to 
absorb immigrants must be an opir- 
ion rather than a judgment given 
the most favorable conditions. How- 
ever, 50,000 net per year seems too 
low to me if we as Canadians are as 
worthy of our great land as the men 
and women who have twice saved 
it for us. We can do much better 
than that. In this as in other prob- 
lems our danger is that we may 
fall into moral defeatism by accept- 
ing the current delusion that secur- 


ity is preferable to freedom. 
a * * 


Archdeacon A. P. Gower- 


Rees 

Montreal. 

“The 19th century was the cen- 
tury of the United States but the 
20th century belongs to Canada.” 

Immigration on a large scale con- 
tributed to the development and 
prosperity of United States. Incal- 
culable potential wealth and physi- 
cal resources in Canada justify im- 
migration on a larger scale than 50,- 
000 per year after the war. At pres- 
ent Canada has three persons per 
square mile, U. S. A., 36 and Great 
Britain, 468. Congestion of popu- 
lation in European countries is the 
cause of discontent, unrest and war. 
I cannot see why Canada could not 
absorb a much larger quota of im- 
migrants after the war. Farsighted 
and courageous statesmanship, na- 


surplus of births over deaths, is 
about 100,000 per year. In the period 
1921 to 1931 our population increas- 
ed at a rate of about 120,000 per 
year despite an immigration which 
totalled about 1,000,000. That means 
that we were unable to absorb more 
than a small fraction of immigrants. 
there is no reason to think that we 
‘can do any better in the future, so 
I would say 150,000 per year, that 
is the natural increase plus immi- 
gration, is an outside limit. Figures 
often ‘cited of population increase 
of millions within a few years are 
just so much rubbish. 


A. R. Mosher 


President, Canadian Congress of 
Labor, Ottawa. 


Any decision regarding the num- 
ber of immigrants who can be ab- 
sorbed by Canada annually should 
not be a matter of opinion but of 
scientific study by experts in that 
and related fields. It involves na- 
tional as well as international eco- 
nomic and social planning such as 
would ensure full employment at 
constructive activities and enable 
the nation to attain high stand- 
ards of living and economic secur- 
ity. This will require the fullest 
use of our natural and human re- 
sources. If this can be done it 
should not be difficult to determine 
the optimum number of immigrants 
for any given period. 

* oa . 


Mrs. R. A. McWilliams 


Chairman, subcommittee on post- 
war problems of women, Dominion 
Government Committee on Recon- 
struction, Government House, 
Winnipeg. 


I do not think it is possible to 
make any definite estimate at the 


present time of the number of im- 
migrants Canada will be able to 


ELECTRONICS IN ACTIONS 


absorb. Like so many other prob- 
lems, this one depends on factors 
beyond our present knowledge and 
more importantly beyond Canadian 
control. If tariffs are eventually 
atrganged so as to open the markets 
of the world to Canadian products, 
we should be able to absorb a very 
large immigration, but if not, it 
‘would seem to me that 50,000 a year 
is far beyond the probabilities, 
‘ j 


John Morrison 
Prominent farmer of Yellowgrass, 
Sask. 

Canada’s ability to profitably 
absorb 50,000 immigrants per year 
will depend on her export markets 
being permanently fixed or secured 
to absorb our surplus goods. I 
think that is the bottleneck to Can- 
ada’s employment problem. Sales 
ability is the key to our economic 
problem. Today is not the time to 
decide our immigration policy. Post- 
war re-employment of our own 
workers is our present concern, 
Immigrants aplenty will be procur- 
able any time we need them, 

o « = 


V. S. Milburn 


Secretary, Ontario Federation of 

Agriculture, Toronto. 

Discounting the fear of being 
criticized for wistful thinking and 
recognizing that if we are to im- 
plement the true. principles of the 
Atlantic Charter to which many 
people offer lip service only, we 
must be prepared to accept a pro- 
gram of enormously expanded im- 
migration. Canada has an area. in 
acres and in most cases undeveloped 
natural resources many thousand 
per cent in excess of the ability 
of our present population to de- 
velop. We must premise our im- 
migration program on the fact that 
we need manpower and woman- 
power to develop these natural re- 
sources which we must share with 
the world, . 

In assimilating a selected immi- 
gration into our economic and social 
structure it would appear to be 
necessary to prevent grouping. The 
policy must include people of all 
classes and callings. In other words 
they must be equally divided be- 
tween agriculture, industry, finance 
and the arts. The productive capa- 
city of incoming people will help us 


(Continued on page 8) 
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THE CASE OF THE BROKEN SKYLIGHT. 
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pal \wrong.at Warehouse E. it almost looked like 


shy’ < Con 


, 


Fe ie . 4 
Naturally, the first impulse was to blame the roof, 
yeta careful inspection proved the roof 


to be sound. Finally a patient vigil in the rain 
revealed the source of the trouble. More than - 
fifty feet away from the spot where the water 
dripped through the rafters was a skylight 
with poor caulking. Until this was discovered, 
tempers were frayed and money and 


energies were wested. 


began to dread wet weather, 


important to call in your local Barrett Approved) 
Roofer. He and his trained staff can seek out, 
hidden weaknesses, even before trouble develops.* > 
He does an expert job—quickly and efficiently.) 
Leave it to him; there’s no need to take 
your own men away from vital production work.’ 


Of course, if you prefer, write us direct. 


Roof failure is frequentiy canzed by just such 


obscure, unsuspecte i \ 


enknesses. Sometimes 
it results from defective masonry, damaged 
fleshings, clogged drains... 
‘Most of these danger points are well known 
to experienced roofers, That’s why it’s so 


Keating & Seulter Sts, 
Terente, Ont, 


THE BARRETT COMPANY LIMITED 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


92 Gomer Ave. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS 


77 Ave. end Ook Of 
Vencouver, 8.C, 


HW BARRETT MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR WARTIME ROOFING NEEDS. If you're building a new plant or re- 
conditioning warehouses or other buildings, use dependable roefing materials and methods. 
Barrett Pitch and Felt are non-critical, and are readily available through your local Barrett 
Approved Roofer. Consult with him or with us on any roofing or waterproofing problems. 


Startling new Discoveries of Science 


Promise better, happier lives for all 


me 


Doubles Production of Plastics! 


plastics, are suitable to your. nee RCA Electronics Solves Problem in Plastics Industry 

-~or how a combination of plastic 
_ “Reliable” have complete facilitie 
s for injection moulding Hes 


_ kind. 


tional vision, and wise planning of 
communities in selected areas, and 
commercial and industrial enter- 
prise would lead to & generous and 
discriminate immigration policy. 

e s s 


W. S. Leslie | 
President, A. C. Leslie & Co., Mont- 
real. 

I think Professor Kirkconnell is 
needlessly pessimistic regarding 
possible immigration into Tan- 
ada. He does not recognize 
that Canada has, during the war 
period, developed her resources and 
productive capacity to a point en- 
abling her to compete for much 
larger home and ‘export trade and 
can now offer opportunities to her 
people for which they need not look 
to the United States as in the past. 
Moreover, she has a prestige in the 
eyes of other nations that will mean 
larger opportunities. I would spe- 
cially welcome immigrants from 
British countries. 

* * e 


Dr. A. R. M. Lower 
United College, Winnipeg. 
Professor Kirkconnell’s view that 
‘we can absorb no more than 50,000 
immigrants per year is well taken. 
Natural increase in Canada, that is, 


Ordinary oven-heating methods may 
be satisfactory in the kitchen, but in 
the plastics-molding industry they 
proved a headache. Before entering 
the molding press, plastic raw 
material, in the form of briquets, or 
“biscuits”, must be softened up by 
pre-heating. Too much oven heat’ 
forms a hard, outer crust—too little, 
leaves lumps in the centre. Ordinary 
heating methods are slow and un- 
satisfactory. 


RCA Electronic Equipment solves 
the problem by creating heat right 
inside the plastic briquets—“inside- 
out” heat that turns the material into 


a highly plastic state, uniformly and 
instantly, ready for molding. This 
revolutionary heating method greatly 
increases molding press output— 
an important contribution to the 
‘manufacture of molded plastics for 
war. 


Startling electronic developments 
from the great laboratories of RCA— 
a famous centre of radio and elec- 
tronic research—are working today 
for Victory. Tomorrow—in Peace— 
these achievements of electronic 
research -will mean the finest in 
electronics, radio and record-repro- 
ducing instruments for you. 


RCA Electron Micre- 

scope helps in 

ing newer 

metal alloys for war 
oducti 


Model 2B RCA Electronic Power Generator 
Designed especially for plastics industry 


As easy to operate as an automatic home toaster. Operator puts 
pre-formed “biscuit” on bottom heater plate, closes li and presses 
starting button. Timer automatically turns off power and opens lid 
when pre-form is ready for molding. Easy to install—just plug in. 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, MONTREAL 
Note to Industry—Electronic devices are helping to set new war production records and efficiency 


standards in industry. Familiarize yourself with the possibilities of electronics. Applied to your postwar 
besiness, Ghecivenie ocleate may be the magic key that opens the door to a greater industria future. 


CA Victor research 
will mean the best ia 
tadio and home enter- 
talnment instruments 
for you. 


F RE — MAIL THIS COUPON! 


@Please attach coupon to your Company letterhead in order to reeetve book !st free. 


a ee 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
Dept. FP-8, Montreal, Quebec. 


RELIABLE PLASTICS 


f, DIVISION OF RELIABLE TOY COMPANY 


Please send me Free copy of “Electronics In Industry”. 


SNOT CUT AOOIL os scccnsniessciceenasieeniicaantaieaipialieaaiannianeinigaaianaitl 
256 CARLAW AVENUE, TORONTO ESTABLISHED 1920 


ii cases ncehsnassnnatnic a cthaletinintihamnialaiitai 


City or Towo_______ Prov. 
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Lavishly Ilustrated—Colourful 44-page booklet: “Electronics In Industry,” explains startling electronic 


i 
' 
discoveries and devices serving industry and fighting forces. For your FREE copy use.coupon at right. 4 
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—__________—— |Sells Néw Stock 
CityofMontreal| 


Redeems Bonds 


Raise Taxes Further to 
Meet Subsidy for School 
Bodies 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Following adop- 
tion of the financial reorganization 
plan, the City of Montreal has call- 
ed for redemption of all the bonds 
issued in its name which are over- 
due for repayment, including those 
which matured last month, and also 
all outstanding Treasury bills issued 
by the city and dated prior to the 
first of last month. 
Funds for repayment of these 
bonds and notes were obtained 
» through the sale of $55,946,550 series 
“A” bonds, including $7,531,000 sold 
in the United States to settle obliga- 
tions in that country. The balance 
is being used to pay off bonds out- 
standing in Canada plus $17 millions 
of temporary loans from banks and 
other financial institutions. The 
new series “A” bonds are all to be 
retired by Nov. 1, 1953, under the 
refinancing plan. 
Meanwhile, the City of Montreal 
has raised taxes further to provide 





From Our oun Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—A new issue of 
Canadian Breweries, Ltd., stock, 
consisting of 20,000 shares of pre- 
ferred and 20,000 shares of com- 
mon, is being offered to the pub- 
lic, with proceeds to he 1‘ ’ 
repay the company for expendi- 
tures in connection with recent 
acquisition of Walkerville Brew- 
ery. The additional shares are be- 
ing offered in units, each unit 
consisting of one share of prefer- 
red and one share of common, 
with the price $52 for each unit. 
Underwriting syndicate consists of 
Burns & Denton, Ltd., of Toronto 
and W. C. Pitfield & Co., Ltd. 


$65,000, while $71,500 is 


snow removal equipment. 





T. A. RICHARDSON & CO. 
STOCES — BONDS — GRAIN 


MEMBERS 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


The facilities of our statistical and Unlisted Securities Departments 
are at the disposal of Investors in Stocks, Bonds and Commodities. 


11 King St. W.. Toronto bi a. 7881 


OFFICES: 
Terente — Hamilton — Timmins — Kirkland Lake — Norandae — Val @’Or 


































CHRYSLER CORP. 
GENERAL MOTORS 
~PACKARD MOTORS 
WILLYS OVERLAND 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 
in Canadian Funds 


HART SMITH & CO. LTD. 


Aldred Bldg.—Montreal 197 Bay Street—Toronto 
Phone Lancaster 6291 Phone Elgin 2341 
Direct Private Wires Connect Montreal — Toronto — New York 









































































Underwriters, Distributors 
Dealers and Brokers 


in 



































Industrial, Railroad, Public Utility. 
and Municipal Securities 














EasTMAN, DILLon « Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Tel. Bowling Green 9-3100 Bell System Tel. NY 1-752 
Branches. Whiladeiphia Chicago Reading Easton Paterson Hartford 
Dire. Private Wires to Loe Angetes ana St. Louw 
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greeting of friendly folks. 














THE 





COCA-COLA COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

















Canad’n Breweries 





for continuance of $700,000 annual 
subsidy to school commissions, fol- 
lowing orders from the Provincial 
Government to continue these sub- 
sidies or forfeit transfer of $2,377,000 
income tax revenue compensation. 
The water tax is being raised to 8% 
from 742% to provide $400,000 addi- 
tional, the 8% surtax on certain 
real estate taxes is being “adjusted” 
to bring in’ another $150,000 more, 
the discount for prepayment of 
water and business taxes is being 
cut to 2% from 3% to bring in 
being 
shaved from city appropriations for 








-.. a way to revive old times 


He's delighted to find his own room unchanged—everything just as he left it. 
He's pleased, too, to discover other familiar things, such as, the pause that 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola. This happy custom is part of Canadian home 
life. Yes, for friendly refreshment nothing takes the place of Coca-Cola. Have 

@ “Coke” is the universal invitation to relax and be yourself. For around the 
world Coca-Cola stands for she pause that refresbes—has become the familiar 


Is Amplified . | 
By K. L. Carter) 


To dispel apparent confusion as | ~ 
to the meaning of a resolution pass- 
ed at a taxation session of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association 
convention last week, K. LeM. Car- 
ter has issued a statement pointing 
out that no complaints about war- 
born -taxation rates were implied. 

































ate incomes by the adoption of the 


resolution was “that the taxes on 
corporation should be reduted with 
the ultimate objective of complete 
abolition, as, in effect, is the case 
in England.” 


Chief sufferers under the presenf 
system, Mr. Carter stated, are the 
small shareholders, “whose share of 
the corporate income should tax at 
low rates, but would, by reason of 
the double tax, be taxed dispropor- 
tionately heavily in relation to 
wealthier people.” The British prin- 
ciple regards corporations not as in- 
come-recipients, but as distributors 
of income to shareholders, Taxa- 
tion of corporate earnings before 
they leave the hands of the corpora- 
tion is done merely for convenience 
in collection. The investor credits 
himself on his return with the 
amounts paid by the corporation in 
taxes on the dividends he receives, 
so that the income is taxed only 
once, and at the rate appropriate to 
the income of the. investor. In Can- 
ada, corporate dividends are taxed 
once as corporate income and again 
as income to the individual who re- 
ceives dividends. “At present, any 
man possessing common stock own- 
ership in apy corporation pays a 
rate of tax on the profits of that 
corporation equivalent to that other- 
wise paid only by the rich, and the 
small shareholder pays this high 
rate of tax, no matter how small 
his total income may be.” 

This situation, Mr. Carter pointed 
out, tends to discourage venture 
capital. He recalled the opinion of 
the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, expressed to the James Com- 
mittee, that “investigation would 
demonstrate that this form of puni- 
tive double taxation produces little 
or no net addition to the public 
revenues of Canada.” It also, in con- 
junction with succession duties, puts 
an inequitable burden on the estate 
of the owner of a small business, 
built up out of savings, who dies 
without other assets. 


Alum. Power 
Retires Bonds 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—The Quebec Pub- 
lic Service Board arinounces that it 
has authorized Aluminum Co, of 
Canada to purchase the public busi- 
ness and certain assets of Alu- 
minum Power Co. 


Authority has been granted to 
Aluminum Co. of Canada to issue 
$40 millions of first mortgage 
bonds to acquire these rights and 
properties, and also to bolster 
working capital. 

An issue of $26,250,000 of “B” 
bonds payable in U. S. funds and 
$9,500,000 of the $13,750,000 series 
“A” bonds, payable in Canadian 
funds, will be used to retire $19 mil- 
lions principal amount of first mort- 
gage bonds of Aluminum Power Co. 
and for other purposes. 


Holders of the Aluminum Power 
Co. 4% bonds payable in Canadian 
funds will receive in exchange $9,- 
500,000 of Aluminum Co. of Canada 
series “A” 34% bonds and-interest 
at 4% from Jan. to May 15, 1944, 
and %% from then to date of re- 
tirement, and the $9,500,000 Alu- 
minum Power bonds payable in 
U. S. funds will be retired through 
payment of principal amount at 
par, plus an additional amount of 
$12,354 and interest of 4% from 

“), 2, 1944, to ddte of retirement. 


Sole point at issue was the avoid-| 
ance of double taxation of corpor- |» = 


British principle of assessment. The | 4 


GENERAL MANAGER ~ 


John D. Morgan, who was re 
appointed general manager o 
Viceroy Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. Previously, Mr. Morgan 
was in charge of the purchasing 


Swedish Paper 
In Wider Use 
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division of the company. 





In So. America 


Increasing Flow of Over- 
seas Newsprint Moving 
to Latin America 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Although no Euro- 
pean newsprint shipments to the 
United States have been reported 
since 1941, Swedish newsprint this 
year has been growing in import- 
ance as a competitive factor for 
Canadian paper in the South Ameri- 
can market. 


Chief buying of the Swedish 
paper has been by Argentina, 
which ships out in the same boats 
on the return voyages beef for Eng 
land and various supplies for 
Sweden. 


Already this year Argentina has 
taken over 40,000 tons of this Swed- 
ish newsprint in addition to import- 
ant purchases of Swedish pulp. 

Other South Amegican countries 
have not been gettin newsprint to 
the same degree from overseas, 
largely because of lack of shipping 
arrangements such as‘ have been 
worked out for Argentina. But re- 
cently, a small shipment of 16 tons 
of Scandinavian paper was landed 
in Uruguay, suggesting that the 
marketing of the Swedish paper 
may be widened. 


Want More Newsprint 


The Latin American countries are 
anxious to get all the newsprint 
they can, from Sweden or from any- 
where else where it might be ob- 
tained, as the demand for newsprint 
in South America has risen far be- 
yond the supply allotments of Cana- 
dian paper allowed. 


Most South American count#les 
havé been enjoying a real war 
boom, with industrial and business 
activity up sharply, and without the 
offset of drastic taxation to raise 
money for military purposes 
such as has been general in North 
American, European and other coun- 
tries. Net result has been sharply 
widened and increased purchasing 
power in Latin American countries, 
with demand for supplies of all 
sorts, including newsprint, far 
ahead of the amounts obtainable 
from countries that are rationing 
exports because of the war. In some 
countries, advertising demand and 
circulation have risen to a level 
where 50% more newsprint than 
now used would be bought if it were 
available, according to some esti- 
mates, 
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Have a“Coke’=Welcome Home 









“Coke”=Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names to 

acquire friendly sbbeaviations. 
hat’s. why zoe hear Coca-Cola ¢ 

called ‘ “Coke. 592 





i} in 
tremendous onslaught on the con- 


Confidence in Victory Aid 
To Stock Rally-TSE Head 


“The end of the war may not be 
sight—we undoubtedly face a 


nent of Europe—but ultimate vic- 


‘|tory of the United Nations is as- 
;|}sured and our confidence is based 
‘}/ upon that fact’—so declared Presi- 
‘| dent W. G. Malcolm at the annual 
*¢|meeting of the Toronto Stock Ex- 
.| change on Tuesday. 


“The year which has just closed 


‘ has seen a real improvement in the 
:| war situation and with the opening 
of the second front by the invasion 
of 
month, optimism is running high,” 


the Nopmandy beaches this 
e declared. 

465 On Active Service 
“The number of members, part- 
ers and employees on active serv- 


ice has increased steadily and now 
stands at 22 members, 27 partners, 


65 members’ firm employees and 


21 exchange employees, a total of 
535 in active service forces, which 
is an increase of 57 in the past year 
and 131 during the past two years, 
while 12 have been killed in action.” 


The annual meeting resulted in 


the election by acclamation of W. 
G. Malcolm of A. E. Ames & Com- 
pany to the presidency for a second 
term. Also elected by acclamation 
were officers and members of the 
committee who served last year, 
with the exception of E. Gordon 
Wills of Wills, Bickle & Co., who 
has retired. The resulting vacancy 
on the committee was filled by J. 
T. Cannon, Jr. of J. P. Cannon & 


Co, 
J. B. White Again Vice-Pres. 


The position of vice-president is 


RE-ELECT TSE HEAD 








W. G. Malcolm, of A. E. Ames & 
Co., who has been re-elected 
president of the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change by acclamation for a 
second term. The entire executive 
committee and management were 
re-elected for a second year with 
the single exception of E. Gordon 
Wills, who retired from the man- 
agement committee in favor of 


J. T. Cannon, Jr. 


again occupied by J. B. White of J.|" 


B. White & Co., while Gordon R. 
Bongard of Bongard & Co. remains 
as secretary and Frank G. Lawson 
of Moss, Lawson & Co. as treasurer. 

Other members of the Managing 
Committee are Frederick J. Craw- 
ford of F. J. Crawford & Co.; R. J. 
Breckenridge of Breckenridge, Mc- 
Donald & Co.; A. L. A. Richardson 
of Dickson, Jolliffe & Co.; Gordon 
W. Nicholson of G. W. Nicholson & 
Co. and T. A. Richardson of T. A. 
Richardson & Co. 


Abitibi Appea 
Is Delayed 


At a hearing on the liquidat- 
or’s notice of appeal from the 
Abitibi judgment (reviewed in 
The Financial Post last week), it 
was ruled on Wednesday at Os- 
goode Hall that the hearing 
should be postponed until Sep- 


l 





Stock Exchanges 
Close Saturdays 


Due to the fact that majority 
of member firms are operating 
with a minimum of staff, it has 
been decided to close the Toronto 
Stock Exchange Saturday morn- 
ings during July and August. 


The Montreal Stock Exchange 
and the Montreal Curb Market will 
similarly not conduct Saturday 
morning sessions in the two sum- 
mer months, 


Cotton Mill Activity 
Higher During May 





Victory Bonds 
oe 


“There is no better investment than 


Dominion of Canada Bonds” 


— for security of principal 


—for regularity of income 
— for marketability 
—for a fair interest return 


— for financial support of Canada’s 
fighting forces 


— for combating inflation 


Hold and Buy More! 


. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


36 King Street West 
Toronto 


Telephone: ELgin 4321 








Canada. Number of bales of cotton 
opened in Canadian cotton mills 
last month totalled 35,745 against 
32,812 in April ‘and 38,494 bales in 
May, 1943. 

The Institute’s index (based on 
1935-1939 equals 100) was 142.8 last 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Mill operations in 
the Canadian cotton textile indus- 
try improved in May over preced-| month 132.7 in April, 156.0 in May, 
ing month, but were still below | 1943. Average for 1943 was 147.1, for 
last year, it is indicated in figures | 1942 it was 162.8, for 1941 157.7, for 
released by the Cotton Institute of! 1940, 150.7. 


DEPENDABILITY 


is the most important background for any 
money relationship. We do not sponsor 
stocks or trade for our own account. 


Write for our recommendations. 


GOODWIN HARRIS & COMPANY 


STOCK BROKERS AND BOND DEALERS 


THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS: MONTREAL CURB MARKET 
CANADIAN COMMODITY EXCHANGE INC. 


47 BAY 8T., TORONTO PHONE AD. 9041 SARNIA, ONTARIO 
. 








LYNX YELLOWKNIFE 


Owns six groups of claims, five in the main Yellowknife 
camp and one at 3ordon Lake, N. W.T., comprising 
over 2,000 acres. On three of the groups good values 
have been obtained under favourable geological condi- 
tions. Exploration work is now in progress. 


tember. 

There was stated to be no set- 
tlement of the order by the regis- 
trar and this necessitated delays 
ing the hearing. 


Descriptive memorandum 6n request 


Milner, Ross & Cm 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
TORONTO 


Toronto Mutual Life 
Appoints President 


Charles G. Dynes, K.C., of Ham- 
ilton, has been appointed president 
of the Toronto Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. He has been general coun- 
sel of the Toronto Mutual Life and 
its predecessor company since 1929, 
and chairman of the board since 
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Hamilton Brampton 



















INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES, 
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HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO — EXECUTIVE OFFICE: MONTREAL= DIVISIONAL OFFICES: MONCTON, MONTREAL, 
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Investments 


Saskatchewan Bonds Soft 
As CCF Takes Over 


Uncertainty as to the trend of fu- 
ture events in Saskatchewan ap- 
pears to have been the main factor 
behind weakness in bond issues of 
that province since the CCF was 
placed in power June 15. 

All Saskatchewan's bond issues 
have shown weakness the last two 
weeks. Decline has been approxi- 
mately $4 per $100 of bonds for most 
issues. Saskatchewan 5%% bonds, 
due 1952, show the way the market 
has been moving. On June 8 these 
bonds were $101 bid, $103 asked. The 
election was on June 15 and on 
June 17 the issue was selling at 
€100 bid, $102 asked. By June 20 the 
bid was down to $97 with offerings 
at $99. 

Bond dealers reported little trad- 
ing in Saskatchewan bonds, very 
few bids in the market. Unsettle- 
ment in “Saskatchewans” in turn 


One Dollar Opens 
a Savings Account! 


For as little as one dollar 
you may open an account 
with the Capital Trust Cor- 
poration! All deposits are 
and protected by 
al safeguards. Moreover, 
© your money is with us 
it earns more money for you 
through our semi-annual 
interest — oo 
your savings and watc 
them grow through Capital : 
Trust Savings Account. 
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EXPERIENCED TRAVELLERS 
-_ CARRY 


MONEY 
an SAFELY 


(Canadian Pacific Express 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


Do You Use 


Coin Wrappers? Me 


We can supply tubular coin wrap- 
pers in all sizes . .. imprinted 
with your firm name if desired. 


Ask for samples and prices on 
coin wrappers as well as on 
NATIONAL Safety’ Seal 
Envelopes. 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 
SSABCESS FROM COAST TO COAST 


We Manufacture 


. for every 
purpose 


ee 
te 
Barber Ellis 
of Canada. Limited 


TORONTO - BRANTFORD 


BRENCKES FROM COAS 0 COAS 


VLY; 


Are a Sound Investment 


At a time when economy 
counts, it pays to order clothes 
that, because of their fine fab- 
zics and workmanship, will 
continue to look well and feel 
well long after other clothes are 
disearded. 


Choose now from our collection 
of distinctive British materials. 


LEVY BROS. 


68 WEST KING STREET, TORONTO 
ee 


brought a drying up of trading in 
other western issues. 

What attitude Rev. Thomas C. 
Douglas, first Canadian CCF pre- 
mier, and his government, will 
pursue in relation. to Saskatche- 
wan's obligations remains to be 
seen. But Mr. Douglas provides 
The Financial Post with the follow- 
ing reflections on the provincial 
debt situation: 

“There are ohly three things you 
can do with a debt: Pay it off, de- 
fault it or refund it. We intend to 
refund. But if we are prevented 
from getting reasonable terms we 
would have to try other measures. 
As publicly owned industries build 
up income we would in time pay 
off the public debt with funds from 
this source.” 

- a + 


Better Things for Pete? 


With an 11% increase in produc- 
tion reflected in an increase in 
earnings from 93 cents to $1.11 a 
share U. S. funds for International 
Petroleum Co. in 1943, it appears 
quite possible that a further in- 
crease in production will mean still 
higher earnings in 1944. 

A favorable factor in this regard 
is recent production from Columbia, 
where “Pete” is an important fac- 
tor in production figures. In April, 
the Oil & Gas Journal reports Co- 
lombia crude production averaged 
65,862 bbl. daily, the highest point 
in 26 months, compared with a 
January low of 40,839 bbl. 

For the first four months of 1944 


CITY OF MONTREAL 


To the holders of outstanding se- 
curities (bonds, debentures: and in- 
scribed or registered stock) issued 
by the City of Montreal or by the 
municipal corporations annexed 
thereto of the iSsues listed below 
which matured on and between the 
Sem May 1940 and the 15th May 


— and — 

The holders of outstanding treas- 
ury bills issued by the City of 
Montreal and dated prior to the list 
May 1944 or any renewals thereof. 


. NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
REPAY 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the City of Montreal, pursuant 
to the provisions of Article 2, para- 

aph 9, of By-law No. 1735 (By- 

aw providing for the financial re- 
organization of the City of Mont- 
real), intends to and will repay on 
the 30th June 1944 


(a) all of the outstanding bonds, 
debentures and inscribed or 
foeerer stock of the issues 
listed in the table following: 


Name of 

Municipal Type of Int. 

Corporation Security Rate 
Issuer 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Maisonneuve 
Delorimier 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Cartierville 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Maisonneu 
St. Louis 
Montreal 


Maturity 
Date 


15 May 
1 June 
15 June 
1Oct. 1 
1 Nov. 
1 Nov. 
1 Nov. 
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Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal De 4 % iMay 

Montreal 6 %15May 1944 


‘ at their face value, together 
with all interest accrued and 
unpaid thereon at the rate 
stipulated payable therein re- 
peeps xd to the aforesaid 

ate of repayment; 


FRE 


all of the outstanding treas- 
ury bills issued by the City of. 
Montreal and dated prior to 
the lst May. 1944 or any re- 
newals thereof, at their face 
value, together with all inter- 
est accrued and unpaid there- 
on at the rate stipulated pay- 
able therein respectively to 
the aforesaid date of repay- 
ment. ‘ 


Holders of the bonds, debentures 
and treasury bills aforesaid are re- 
quired to surrender them for re- 
payment at the repayment price 
above-mentioned on the 30th June 
1944 at the place of payment or at 
any one of the places of a 
——— respectively in the bonds, 

ebentures and treasury bills to be 
so surrendered. 


Holders of the inscribed or regis- 
tered stock aforesaid are required 
to surrender them for repayment at 
the repayment price above-mention- 
ed on the 30th June 1944 at the 
place of registry of the said in- 
scribed or registered stock. 


All unpaid _ interest coupons 
should be detached before the sur- 
render of the above-mentioned se- 
curities and should be presented 
for payment throu e usual 
channels. Treasury bills; fully re- 
gistered bonds and debentures; or 
coupon bonds and debentures which 
are registered as to principal must 
be accompanied by duly executed 
assignments or transfer powers. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY FURTHER 
GIVEN THAT interest on the said 
bonds, 
registered stock, and trea 
shall cease to accrue on and after 
the 30th June 1944. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY FURTHER 
GIVEN that for the purpose of ef- 
fecting the repayment aforesaid the 
books of registration and transfer 
of the issues listed above will be 
closed permanently on the 19th June 
1944 at 5 P.M. 


DATED at Montreal. this tenth 
day of June 1944 


CITY OF MONTREAL 


BY L. ROBERGE 
Director of Finance 


IMPORTANT: Canadian holders 
of securities mentioned in the above 
Notice of Repayment are strongly 
recommended to lodge their securi- 
ties IMMEDIATELY with a bank 
for collection and to take advane 
tage of the following special ar- 
rangement. The City of Montreal 
will pay all -~ and bank 
charges from any branch in Canada 
of the Bank of Montreal, Banque 
Canadienne Nationale, The Roy 
Bank of Canada and La Banque 
Provinciale du Canada to its Mont- 
real branch in respect of securities 
shipped on or before June 20, 1944. 

olders of securities payable 
solely or optionally in United States 
funds should present their securi- 
ties for repayment at the Agency of 
Bank treal, Wall 


the of Mon' 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


_~ 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Hugh H. Lawson, sales manager 
since 1931 and a director since 
1934, who has been named a vice- 
resident of York Knitting Mills, 
td. In addition to holding several 
other directorates, Mr. Lawson is 
president of Canadian Woollen 
and Knit Goods Manufacturers’ 
Association, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee to the Knit 
Goods Administrator, chairman of 
the campaign committee of the 
United Welfare Chest, a member 
of the council of the Toronto Board 
of Trade and a director of War 
Assets Corp. He is a graduate of 
Royal Military College and of the 
University of Toronto. 


Colombia crude output has totalled 
6,833,198 bbl., almost five times the 
1,384,766 bbl. produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1943. Com- 
parative figures for the first four 
months of this year, as published by 
00 Oil & Gas Journal, are as fol- 
Ows: 


Month: 


1944 
JANUATY . ccccccccceces 


1943 


Total ceosecsesseseees 6,833,198 1,384,766 
* ¢ * 


New Issues “Eligible” — 

Cochran, Murray & Hay, mem- 
bers of the Toronto Stock Exchange, 
have just issued a revision of their 
list of Canadian preferred and com- 
mon. stocks eligible for investment 
by Canadian life insurance com- 
panies, 

Securities making their appear- 
ance in the “eligible” category for 
the first time are: 

Preferred Stocks: 
Blue Ribbon Corp. 
Dom. & Anglo Invest. - 
National Grocers. 

P. L. Robertson Mfg. 
United Fuel Invests. 


Common Issues: 
Banque Can. Nationale 
Chartered Trust. 


Montreal Loan & Mort. 
Brewers & Distillers. 
Russell Industries. 


Besides these there are a number 
of mining companies whose shares 
are eligible, but their names are 
not included due to restrictiori of 
list to stocks known to be actually 
held by life insurance companies. 

Three other issues are expected 
to become eligible for life insur- 
ance company investment during 
1944, They are: the preferred shares 
of Lake of the Woods (Sept. 1); and 


1942 | Common shares of Hiram Walker 


(Sept. 15) and of Laura Secord 
(Sept. 1). ‘ 

To qualify for life insurance in- 
vestment, usually a preferred share 
must have had regular dividends 
paid on it for five years and a com- 
mon issue must have had regular 
dividends of at least 4% ($4 a share 
for no par) paid for seven years im- 
mediately preceding. 

= © * 


New Highs and Lows 
Reflecting the sharp upward 
thrust of the market, many new 
highs were made on Canadian stock 
exchanges the week ended June 20. 
A total of 52 industrials made new 
highs as against only four new lows; 
30 mines touched new 1944 peaks 
and only three touched lows. Two 
oils stocks touched new lows. There 


‘were no new highs in this group 


for the secgnd successive week. 
GENERAL 
New Highs—1944 


Acme Glove, pfd. Gen. Steel Wares 
Building Products Do., pref. 

B. C. Packers Goodyear Tire, c. 
Canada Cement 
.» pref. 

Can, Canners, c. 
Can, Celanese, c. 
Can, Cottons, pf. 

Can. Dredge 
Can. Dom. Sugar 
Can, Food Prod. 
Can. For. Invest. ‘Inter. Paper, c. 
Can. Locomotive Inter. Util. (A) 
Canada Iron, c. McColl-Front., ¢. 
Capital Estates Melchers, pfa. 
Can. Gen. Invest. Niagara Wine 
Celtic Knit. Northern Trusts 
Cockshutt Plow Ont. Steel, c. 
Cons. Paper Pressed Metals 
Dom. Dairies Robertson, P. L., ¢. 
Do., pref. Russe]l Indust., c. 
Dom. Glass, c. Regent Knit., c. 
Dom. Stores Sher.-Williams, ec. 
Dom. Tar & Ch., c. Stand, Paving, pfd. 
Ford Motor (A) Steel of Can., c. 
Foundation Co. Do., pref. 


New Lows—1944 


Bk. of N. Scotia Candn. Car, p. old 
Biltmore Hats Can. Indust. pfd. 


MINING 
New Highs—1944 


Lake Shore 
Minto Gold 
McWatters 
Moneta Pore. 
O’Brien 
Pacific Nickel 
Pickle Crow 
Pioneer Gold 
Red Hawk Gold 
Siscoe 
Springer Sturgeon 
Steep Rock 
Trans. Resources 
Howey Gold Upper Canada 
Lake Dufault Ventures 

New Lows—1044 
Coast Copper San Antonio 
Cochenour W. 


Aldermac 

Area 

Astoria Que. 
Bear Explor. 
Bralorne 
Bridge River 
Central Patricia 
Dentonia 

East Malartic 
Grant Yellow’fe 
Goldale 
Harricana 
Hudson Bay 


OILS 
New Lows—1944 © 


United Oils Vermilata 


Can. For. Investment 
In Better Position 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Prospects of Cana- 
dian Foreign Investment Corp., Ltd., 
and its joperating subsidiary, Bra- 
zilian Portland Cement Co., are 
bright for the balance of this year, 
W. Allan Black, Jr., stated at the 
former company’s annual meeting. 

Mr. Black revealéd that previous 
difficulty in obtaining repair parts 
for machinery has been eased, due 
to increased shipments from the 


a] | United States, but the cement com- 


pany’s plants are under strain in 
maintaining operations at peak 
levels. 

Stockholders have approved 
change in the by-laws, providing 
for transfer of an amount of $380,900 
from capital to earned surplus, fol- 
lowing retirement of 3,800 preferred 
shares 


? 


Market Comment 


Bull Mart on 
Here & N.Y. 


Impressive strength and increased 
trading volume were displayed on 
Canadian stock exchanges the past 
week with industrials, golds, papers, 
and base metals, all advancing into 
new high ground, only TSE oils 
failing to establish a new 1944 high. 
The upward swing in Canadian 
stocks paralleled New York where 
the Dow averages broke into new 
high ground, a new seven-year high 
being established. 

In Toronto on June 20, industrials 
closed at 123.74 their highest of the 
year and up over three points from 


jJune 12. Golds at 107.35 were up 


over six points and base metals at 
72.79 were up from 69.81 on June 12, 
In Montreal, new high ground was 
established on Monday and again on 
Tuesday for three averages, indices 
at noon being: utilities, 54.7; indus- 
trials, 82.2; pulp and papers, 148.43. 
Followers of the Dow theory now 
foresee the possibility of an extend- 
ed bull market in view of the im- 
pressive strength of the market as 
the break-through has been 
achieved., London continues strong 
to reinforce their arguments. 


Volume on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change the week ended June 19 
totalled 5,101,000 shares almost 
double the 2,628,000 shares changing 
hands the previous week. 


Barron’s (New York), the Trader: 
At the week end, the industrial 
share average was up over 3 points 
at above 147. After backing and 
filling for 11 months since mid- 
July, 1943, prices have burst for- 
ward with amazing vigor. Always 
looking to the future, the market 
conveyed a message, the clue to 
which had appeared earlier in its 
persistent ignoring of the most 
tangible adverse news it could be 
expected to encounter, i.e., dividend 
reductions. Now it would seem to 
be saying, however prematurely, 
that the war has been won and that 
good times, not chaos, lie some- 
where ahead. 

* 7 ° 


Barron’s (New York), The Dow 
Theorist. Dow-Jones industrial and 
railroad averages having gone de- 
cisively through their preceding 
bull market highs of 145.82 and 


40.53, the major trend is reaffirmed 
as up under the Dow theory. Far 
from being the first joint penetra- 
tion of the present bull market, this 
is the fourth. There is an old Dow 
theory principle that each succeed- 
ing signal within a major trend is 
of less significance than its prede- 
cessors. It applies to the present 
instance. The other important fact 
about the current signal is that it 
follows a test which lasted nearly 
a year. While the rail average pass- 
ed its July, 1943 high in March, of 
this year, the industrials have just 
now succeeded in doing so. The 
successful negotiation of such a test 
is more important than new highs 
which follow a recession lasting 
only a few weeks. .. The action of 
the market is strongly favorable. 
But it does not guarantee that ran- 
dom purchases will be profitable, 


Great Lakes Power Co, has de- 
clared- a common dividend of $1.50 
per share, payable along with the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 


per share, on July 15, 1944, to 
shareholders of record June 30. Last 
previous common payment was $3 
per share on Dec. 15, 1943. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 
BONDS 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


CANADIAN MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


Business Established 1897 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


197 BAY STREET 


Southern Canada Power Co, re- 
ports May gross at $279,342 against 
$270,429 in May of last year, with 


surplus after expenses, taxes, inter-- 


est, depreciation and dividends at 
$768 against $3,179. Eight months’ 
gross was: $2,146,094 against $2,144,- 
690 in like period of previous year, 
and after charges and dividends 


PHONE ELGIN 3401 


there was a deficit of $16,988 against 
surplus of $18,523. 


International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada has advised the Montreal Stock 
Exchange and Montreal Curb Mar- 
ket that 10 shares of preferred stock 
(each $100 par) have been issued in 
exchange for 200 shares of the $5 
par value preferred stock. 


GRASETT & CO. 


Members 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 


WA. 4781 


Canada Unlimited on the Seven Seas 


@ The Second World War found Canada 
with a small Merchant Marine and an 
almost insignificant Navy. Today the 
White Ensign of the R.C.N. and the Red 
Ensign of the Merchant Navy of Canada 
fly proudly over the Seven Seas. Today 
Canada is one of the leading shipbuilding 
and shipping countries of the entire world. 


To say we're proud 


all is like saying, “‘We love Canada”. 
* * * 
After Victory, the Red Duster of Canada’s 


Merchant Marine will continue to fly the 
Seven Seas. Canada’s ships will ply the 


Published by 


and humble about it 


world lanes of Commerce. They’ll be 
“Canada” going out to all the world. 
They'll have “Canada” in their hdlds. 
They'll have “Canada” at their helms. 


Those steely-eyed, calmly-determined 
men, who let go depth charges where 
the oil slicks’ showed, who dropped » 
out of convoy in the middle of the wolf- 
pack with engine trouble and a cargo of 
TNT—those same men will be delivering 
the goods for Canada in Peace. ..a Canada 
whose riches will pour out in the form of 
growing exports to all the lands of the. 
world; a Canada Unlimited, whose rich 
resources will contribute to the happiness 


perfect reality, by 


BREWING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


to picture another phase in the bright future of our great country: 


Branch 


DUNDAS & HEINTZMAN AVE. 


WEST TORONTO 
JU. 1167 


and prosperity of this world-trading, 
world-leading nation. 
Let us do our share towards making this 


buying and holding 


more and more Victory Bonds, War 
Savings Certificates, and War Savings 
Stamps. They guarantee our Freedom of 
the Seas; they are our preferred stock in 
the future of “‘Canada Unlimited”. 
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_ Shock Troops of Fiscal Front 
‘ The 28th annual meeting of the Investment 
Dealers’ Association of Canada found the organi- 
zation still gaining in size and because of its 
crucial wartime responsibilities at a new peak 
of national usefulness and importance. 

This group, controlling such a large segment 
of the national machinery for security transac- 
tions, has been doing an outstanding job in the 
face of many difficulties in serving the normal 
financial operations of the community. But_be- 
cause it has the large body of highly trained 
Specialists, it has also provided the -core of the 
Victory Bond sales organization which has done 
such extraordinary work in borrowing the vast 
sums of money required for financing of Canada’s 
war effort and for preventing inflation. 

Members of the Investment Dealers’ Associ- 
ation are estimated to provide around 2,000 men 
for Victory Loan sales, many of them for as much 
as six months each year. 

The Investment Dealers’ Association imposes 
on its membership high financial qualifications, 
special audits and various other regulations de- 
signed to give the public maximum protection; 
to keep high and constantly to improve the busi- 
mess practices of the industry. Its voice against 
the stock racketeer has been loud. 

The challenging work ahead for the new 
Ontario Securities Commissioner and the import- 
ance of protecting the hundreds of thousands of 
Canadian Victory Bond buyers without any prior 
experience of security dealing from being vic- 
timized by the ruthless stock pirate was empha- 
sized by the retiring president, W. T. K. Collier, 
in his presidential address and in other convention 
discussions. 


The importance of revising the Canadian tax 
system to give incentive to the business enter- 
priser, rather than taxing him in a manner which 
discourages the risking of capital in new employ- 
ment-making projects) was a plea made by Mr. 
Collier and by the annual dinner speaker, R. P. 
Jellett, Royal Trust Co. president. It will win the 
approval of al] Canadian businessmen. 


More Research is Essential 


Practically every major industry in the world 
today had its origin in some piece of original re- 
search. Often this was the work of an isolated 
scientist who had no immediate thought of the 
value of his discovery. Sometimes the possibilities 
of such finds were realized and a great industry 
was born, often it is feared, results were not noted 
and beyond some pigeon-holed report, the world 
is none the wiser and none the, better. The problem 
has always been to connect industry with these 
discoveries in research so that mankind could 
benefit. 


Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, head of the National Re- 
search Council, did well to stress that point in his 


address before the recent convention of the Can-. 


adian Manufacturers’ Association. Canada, Dr. 
Mackenzie pointed out, has too long depended for 
its research “dividends” on the laborafories 
of other countries, particularly those of Great 
Britain and the United States. We have -been too 
content to make mere copies of other countries’ 
_ goods and too often only expensive copies at that. 
No great export trade can be built up on that basis. 


With our new war expanded industrial strength 
we will need to pay much more attention to re- 
search if:we are to utilize this new capacity after 
the war. We will have to go out into the unpro- 
tected markets of the world to sell our surpluses. 
In order to do this, original industrial research is 
essential. The Dominion Government should at 
least follow the lead of the British authorities, and 
drastically revise their tax policies to encourage 
such research. 


Must Back Peace With Power 


Glib criticism of so-called power politics for en- 
forcing the peace completely ignores the fact that 
we can only secure peace by having the power to 
maintain it. We experimented once without the 
power under the League of Nations and we failed. 
At the first real challenge of naked force, the League 
was compelled to yield. 

This time, it has been proposed that we give a 
revived League, or some similar organization, mili- 
tary power to enforce its decisions. 

Would such a plan be really practical? 

The military power would have to be supplied 
by the individual nations, which in the final analy- 
sis, would continue to hold control of and issue the 
orders to their soldiers, sailors, or airmen, who 
would be a part of that military power. 

And even assuming such difficulties could be 
solved, there are others, more complex ones still 
looming. 

Could we raise great armies, navies, or air forces 
to fight with any enthusiasm under an international 
banner? In Canada, the present Government has felt 
unable to conscript soldiers for overseas service to 
fight under Empire command. How far would it be 


prepared to go at the behest of some international 
body? 

In the meantime, there would be the very grave 
danger of the democracies leaving the matter of 
peace control to the League or its successor, just as 
they did when.they disarmed after winning the first 
Great War. Then, when a new crisis arose, there 
might follow the same collapse of international 
authority and the slow, costly, and bloody building 
up of democratic forces again. 

Some day, when we have succeeded in breaking 
down more of the barriers of language, customs, and 
prejudices which keep so many nations from under- 
standing each other, we may be able to trust the 
maintenance of peace to an international pohice 
force, but it is extremely doubtful whether we will 
be ready for such a move when this war is won. 
A safer plan would be for the development of the 
present understanding on certain basic problems 
between the four major powers of the United Na- 
tions and a firm military alliance of these after the 
war. 


The Saskatchewan Election 
The vote in Saskatchewan cannot be interpreted 


aS a sweeping conversion to socialism. The great © 


majority of the Saskatchewan electors are indi- 
vidual farm owners and farmers—a type of people 
who are not natural socialists either in this country 
or any other, Russia included. Rather they are 
c?pitalists and small employers, and they are firm 
believers in private ownership of their own land 
and jealous of any encroachment on their individual 
rights. It is inconceivable that such people should 
suddenly and completely forsake their background 
and become advocates of state ownership and oper- 
ation of farm land, with the necessary regimen- 
tation of farmers, workers and all other citizens, 
which the carrying out of the CCF platform actually 
implies. 

The most reasonable interpretation of the politi- 
cal turnover in Saskatchewan is that it represents 
a protest vote on a province-wide scale. With one 
brief exception Saskatchewan has had a Liberal 
government since it became a province in 1905. In 
much of that time, too, there has been a strong 
Liberal party organization operating. Such a con- 
dition is bound to generate dissatisfaction notwith- 


standing the fact that successive governments may 
have given excellent service. 

Canadian citizens generally, and farmers in par- 
ticular, have a natural resentment against machine 
politics even when that machine represents their 
own party. Eventually they will “kick over the 
traces.” They did this with the Conservatives when 
the Henry Government was swept from power ten 
years ago in Ontario; they did it in Saskatchewan 


in 1929 when they elected a Conservative govern ° 


ment; and they would have done it in the same 
province in 1938 had the opposition been better 
organized. 

Added to this cumulative resentment against 
the Liberal party machine, in Saskatchewan as ‘in 
other provinces there is considerable farmer dis- 
satisfaction with wartime controls, especially the 
price ceiling. This is administered, of course, by 
another Liberal government at Ottawa. Hence in 
voting against the Liberal party in Saskatchewan, 
thousands of Saskatchewan farmers felt that they 
were registering a double protest, one against the 
wartime policies of the federal government. It is 
a curious anomaly, and suggestive of the current 
unthinking restlessness of democracies everywhere, 
that the 52% of the people who voted CCF in Sas- 
katchewan, expressed their dislike for necessary 
wartime controls by voting for a party that 
promises to introduce complete regimentation as a 
permanent feature. 

In one respect, there is some reason for satis- 
faction with the Saskatchewan results. So long as 
the CCF was in opposition only, that party could 
and did make almost any sort of wild promise that 
might result in gaining potential votes. Now that 
it has the actual responsibility of governing, it will 
either have to make good on its promises or explain 
why they can not be fulfilled. The CCF may follow 
the Aberhart example and fall back on the alibi 
that without the necessary co-operation from the 
Federal authorities, it cannot put its schemes into 
operation, but that plea didn’t carry much weight 
for Social Credit, and neither would it help the 
CCF, The new government in Saskatchewan. will 
have to deliver the goods or the CCF will lose 
face all over Canada, The CCF cabinet comes into 
power, moreover, at a time when the vast majority 
of people in Saskatchewan were seldom more pros- 
perous or general prospects better. 


The Postwar World .. . 


In this department The Financial Post notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been won. 


A Co-operative Plan for Industrial Research 


Dr. C. J. Mackenzie is acting president of the 
National Research Council. Below is a digest of his 
plans for postwar industrial research as outlined in 
an address before the recent convention of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association at Toronto, 


Canada will emerge from this war a very different 
country from the Canada of 1919. She will not be, as 
she was in 1919, essentially an exporter of specialized 
and raw products but, as a full-fledged, well integrated 
and rounded out industrial nation, She will have to 
compete in both import and export markets on even 
terms with all the other industrial countries of the 
world. 

This change of status must always be kept in mind 
in our postwar thinking and particularly so when we 
are considering plans for industrial research. While 
we got along fairly well on imported research in the 
between wars era, it will not be possible to do so.in 
the future. 

Our needs after this war will be similar to those 
of England and other independent industrial countries, 
and if we are to maintain our independent status 
surely we cannot expect our competitors to supply us 
with their newest scientific developments, unless we in 
turn are providing them with worthwhile results from 
our own research laboratories. Unless, therefore, we 
are to court industrial stagnation, it is imperative 
that we should develop a well integrated scheme of 
national and industrial research in the postwar years. 

Any plan of national industrial research must be 
composed of two main components, one provided by 
public, the other by private enterprise. As the Na- 
tional Research*Council is the federal agency set up 
to stimulate and co-ordinate research in Canada, it 
should be the central core of the publicly supported 
component. 

TRe National Research Couneil has three main 
functiens. It operates laboratories — at the present 
time eleven of them across Canada. It acts as adviser 
to the various departments of Government. The third 
and most important function is in connection. with the 
organizing and co-ordinating of natioual co-operative 
research programs in which various departments 
and organizations have an active interest. 

This third function is performed generally through 
“Associate Research Committees,” a distinctly Cana: 
dian mechanism of proved effectiveness. These com- 
mittees are set up and convened by the National Re- 
search Council but they operate, not as committees of 
one department or organization, but as an association 
of the leading experts in that particular research field. 

The success of these co-operative ventures in war 
provides us with a key to the future. In any postwar 
plan for research in Canada, a generously supported 
National Research Council is clearly indicated, and as 


Other People’s Views 


it has done in the past, by awarding scholarships, by 
making grants to research workers in universities, by 
supporting work at other institutions and by co-oper- 
ating with all the interested parties in the country, 
it canebecome the effective co-ordinating arm in any 
national plan of industrial research. 

Now, how can the private enterprise component 
of the structure be built up? A 

The ideal might seem to be for every individual 
industry to have a research organization on which it 
would spend say 1% of its gross income, but that is 
neither practicable nor possible. 

For the numerous small industries in a common 
field, research associations might be set up to work in 
close .co-operation with the National Research Coun- 
cil and to reéeive financial support from it. This 
system is in active operation in England. 

I am not prepared to recommend such a system for 
Canada because one must always’ consider local con- 
ditions, but I would suggest setting up a special com- 
mittee to gather evidence and prepare a comprehen- 
sive report on the feasibility of the plan for Canadian, 
industry. 


The larger industries as a first step should cer- 
tainly establish, as many already have, well equipped 
and properly staffed research units. Certainly, at the 
start, these laboratories should study such immediate 
ad hoc problems as reduction of manufacturing costs 
and improvement of and added “uses for the indus- 
tries’ products, but as soon as possible a certain per- 
centage of the more fundamental type of applied re- 
search should be undertaken. 

For those industries which are not large enough 
to support an independent research unit, there is a 
very practical and sound solution available which is 
known as the Mellon Institute Plan of Research. 

Under this plan a private company can contract for 
research on an over-all cost basis and, if the company 
bears the total cost, all test results, experimental data 
and other rights become the exclusive property of the 
company. No company, large or small, can hope to 
receive much scientific help from any plan however, 
unless there are one or more research-minded officers 
on the staff who are free from the exacting demands 
of administrative responsibilities. 

In our national and provincial research institutions 
and universities we have the fundamental framework 
on which to build a truly national plan of scientific 
and industrial research. The plan. can go into opera- 
tion immediately the demands of war recede. There 
are no obstacles in the way, there is no need for large 
and uncertain commitments; the essential require- 
ment is a recognition by industry that scientific and 
industrial research in Canada is not only perfectly 
feasible but will prove profitable. 


The Canadian 
Editorial of the Week 


On Trial 
Windsor Star 
‘For the first time’in its history, the 

Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
finds itself in charge of a Government. 
It will have to assume responsibilities, 
with which it did not have to concern 
itself while in opposition. It will be con- 
Stantly conscious that the eyes of the 
whole Dominion are on the new Govern- 
ment, and it will gain a new appreciation 
of the cares of office. 


Saskatchewan becomes the testing 
ground of the Socialist theory. Though, 
of course, the party cannot, in a prov- 
ince, put its policies into effect on the 
same scale as it could in the Federal 
field, if can do much to implement its 
doctrines and its promises. It will go 
ahead with the knowledge that its every 
movéis being subjected to critical scrut- 
igy. and that its whole cause can stand 
or fall on what happens within the next 


en the next few moiiths, 


What The Papers 
Are Saying ... -« 


Peace With Power 
Ottawa Journal 


The great defect of the League of 
Nations was that it was all idealism and 
no power. There was grandeur in its 
idea, and good keart, but its Covenant 
was like a criminal code without a police 
force. With that weakness, with no 
organized power to“enforce sanctions, it 
fell into a forum of debate; a place 
where men of good will, and some with- 
out good will, repaired to talk, and with 
the rest of us all but mesrferized into, 
the idea that so long as everybody talk- 
ed peace there couldn't be war. 


In blood and tears the world has 
learned differently, It knows that to 
merely mumble “peace, peace!” is not 
enough; that unless there be will to en- 
force peace, and power to enforce it, 
the cherishing of the ideal is not en- 
ough. In other words, the international 
gangster must be dealt with as the local 
gangster; put in chains or dispensed of 
otherwise, before he can do too much 


harm; and to achieve that there must be 
world organization with the necessary 
power behind it. 

That, in substance, is what Churchill 
and Eden propose; and it will bea tragic 
thing if the proposition fails. Ten years 
of world war within the last thirty are 
more than civilization can suffer, and 
if with the end of this war we start in 
a fatalistic way preparing for another, 
confessing ourselves impotent to pre- 
vent it, then history will be getting 
ready to write “30.” 


° * * 


Define Yourself, Mr. C. 
(The Gazette, Montreal) 


Mr. Coldwell in the House declared: 
“J dislike bureaucracy and I believe 
that in the future we shall have to de- 
vise ways and means of making demo- 
cracy work.” 

That is quite a mouthful, even for Mr. 
Coldwell: If he dislikes bureaucracy as 
much as he says he does he had better 
quit the CCF right away. There is no 
party in this country that .avors bu- 
reaucracy more than the CCF or owes 
as much to it. The only way the CCF 


can accomplish itg announced program, 
if it ever comes to power, is through the 
exercise of bureaucratic control over the 
lives and liberties of the people. ‘The 
CCF points continually to Canada’s 
achievements under wartime controls, 
and it is evident that it seeks to perpetu- 
ate in peace the government machinery 
of war. 

Think fast, Mr. Coldwell. © Which 
special kind of bureaucracy is it you dis- 
like? 


As Others See Us... 


Provincial Elections 
Enterprise-Bulletin 


Fbr asking timely questions and re- 
ceiving a variety of answers The Fin- 
ancial Post appears to have a special 
forte. Recently it asked: - 

In the interests of undivided attention 
to the war would you favor all Provin- 
cial Governments deferring elections 
until the limit of their statutory term? 


Fifteen were asked, these spread 
across Canada from Prince Edward 


Island to Vancouver, Seven were news- 


“NOW YOU HAVE WON IT YOU WILL HAVE TO RUN IT, MR. DOUGLAS” 


Cartoon by Grassick. 


Post-Scripts .... 


Mechanics Professor 

An interview with Professor Edgar 
Alfred Allcut, newly appointed head of 
the department of mechanical engineer- 
ing of the Faculty of Applied Science 
and Engineering, University of Toronto, 
is something out of the ordinary. 

In the course of some 30 minutes the 
fine mechanics laboratory was dis- 
played, stories about Egyptian mechani- 
cal curiosities 
trotted out, and 
clear-cut explan- 
ations of his very 
extensive re- 
search work 
given. 

Professor All- 
cut gets much 
amusement out of 
an illustration in 
one of his books 
of a device, simi- 
lar to the electric 
eye used in our 
bigger groceterias 
but avorking on a 
different prin- 
ciple, which the 
Egyptian priests used when they want- 
ed to impress lay dignitaries. It seems 
the doors’of the holy of holies would 
open mysteriously and apparently with- 
out human intervention: the explanation 
being that they were operated by build- 
ing up or dousing the fire on the altar. 
The heat so generated or shut off served 
to operate an air pressure system which 
opened and shut the doors, 


With this conversational start, it was 
a long jump historically, but a natural 
one when getting the life story of a 
scientist, to Professor Allcut’s three 
years as manager of the Engineering 
and Testing Machine Dept. of W. & T. 
Avery Lid. the old English foundry 
where James Watt developed the steam 
engine. 

Altogether Allcut has had 11 years 
practical engineering experience, first 
as assistant engineer, Humphrey Pump 
Co., then with W. & T. Avery Ltd. (just 
mentioned), and finally, as chief in- 
spector of materials for the Austin Mo- 
tor Co. In the latter job he inspected 
shells and aircraft for four years during 
the last war and because of this know- 
ledge he has had a good deal to do with 
inspection of shells in Canada during 
present hostilities. 

Within a few weeks Professor Allcut, 
who chaired the National Research 
Council sub-committee studying the 
possibilities of producer gas, will bring 
out the report of its findings. 

Born in Birmingham, England, Edgar 
Alfred Allcut graduated from Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, B.Sc. with honors, 
in 1908, got his Master of Science in 1909 
when he was Bowen Research scholar, 
the same year being awarded the Hes- 
lop Gold Medal. 

He was recently honored by being 
appointed a fellow of the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society in 1939, an organization 
numbering over 3,500, but of whom 
there are only four fellows in Canada. 

In 1930 he won the Herbert Akroyd 
Stuart Prize, of the Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers, This prize is award- 
ed triennially for the best research work 
on the heavy oil engine and was insti- 
tuted in 1927 to commemorate the 
pioneer work done by Stuart on the 
engines known as Diesel engines. And 
the Engineering Institute of Canada in 
1943 awarded to him its Plummer Medal 
for his paper on Alternative Fuels for 
Motor Transport. 

Professor Allcut has found time to 


MR. ALLCUT 


paper men, three were in municipal 
life, two were lawyers, one a provincial 
premier, one president of a labor council 
and one a prominent businessman. 

Only six favored deferring elections 
while nine would hold elections, war or 
no war. 


Stop Me lf ..... 


A gangster rushed into a saloon shoot- 
ing right and left, yelling, “All you dirty 
skunks get outta here!” 

The customers fled in the hail of bul- 
lets—all except an Englishman who 
stood at the bar calmly finishing his 
drink, 


“Well?” snapped the gangster. 

“Well,” replied the Englishman, “there 
certainly were a lot of them, weren't 
there?” 


“I want to speak in defense of writers 
doing nothing. They are’ either pre- 
paring to write the best book of their 
career, or they are refraining from 
writing bad books.”—William Saroyan, 
well-known American author, addressing 
Czechoslovak PEN club, in London. 


author four books on mechanical en- 
gineering, two of which are used as 
textbooks in the University, and to play 
golf af Thornhill Golf ard Country 
Club. 

He is married, has two daughters: 
Monica and Stella. Monica is in second 
year, Modern Languages, University of 
Toronto, and thinks she’d like to be- 
come a newspaper writer. Stella is still 
attending Alma College. : 


Reader of Men 


Charles D. Devlin recently appointed 
joint general manager of the Confeder- 
ation Life Association has come to his 
present position 
through the’ 
agency branch, 

As his name im- 
plies, he is of Irish 
descent on his 
father’s side, his 
mother being of 
Scottish stock. 
Both were born in 
Canada so Charlie 
Devlin, as he is 
generally known, 
is a second gener- 
ation Canadian. 

Men who have 
worked With him 
name as his out- 
standing trait, an : 
unusual understanding of human nature, 
which has been invaluable to him in his 
work.as a life insurance man. 

Devlin was born in the village of 
Mount Pleasant near Brantford, Ont., 
62 years ago. He began his business 
career as an accountant and purchasing 
agent with the National Transcontinental 
Railway, during its survey and construc- 
tion in northern Ontario. In 1910 he 


SS 
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MR. DEVLIN 


was approached by the Confederation. 


Life to take on a part time agency. The 
company was so well satisfied with his 
work that in a few months time they 
asked Him to take on the management 
of its whole northern Ontario territory. 

In his work as an insurance agent in 
the north country as well as during his 
railway career, he learned to take men 
as he found them; that clothes don’t al- 
ways make the man. This ability to size 
men up has stood him in good stead as 
he moved from one executive position 
to another. 

After six years in the north country 
he was made inspector for western 
Ontario with office at Hamilton. The 
climb was becoming more rapid then as 
indicated by his appointments: superin- 
tendent of agencies for Ontario in 1918, 
superintendent for agencies for Canada 
and Newfoundland 1923, general super- 
intendent of agencies 1929 and assistant 
general manager 1939. For the last 15 
years he has headed the entire agency 
field of the association which has re- 
quired his travelling in the various coun- 
tries where the association does business. 
He was in Cuba when his appointment 
az joint general manager with J. K. Mac- 
donald was announced. 

On the mantel behind his desk in his 
office in the Confederation Life Build- 
ing are pictures of three young officers 
in uniform, his eldest son Edward G. be- 
ing a lieutenant in -the 2nd Canadian 
Armored Regiment (Lord Strathcona’s 
Horse), in Italy since October; his 
younger son, John H, a-flight lieutenant 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force in 
Britain three years and his son-in-law 
Lieut. Arthur Kingsmill, in Britain with 
the Royal Canadian Engineers, 

Apart from the Confederation Life and 
his family Devlin’s interests in life in- 
clude fishing and photography. Always 
active in life insurance association cir- 
cles, in 1941 he was general chairman in 
charge of the arrangements for the first 
joint annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers and the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau ever held 
in Canada, which took place at Toronto. 


+. - * 
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Diplomat Farmer 

It is not surprising that Tom Stone is 
going to London to join Hon. Vincent 
Massey at Canada House. It was a 
Massey Fellow- 
ship which start- 
ed Stone on his 
diplomatic career. 

Because of in- 
terest °in music 
when he was at- 
tending Univers- 
ity of Toronto, the 

two men got to 
know each other. 
On graduati on, 
Stone applied for 
and received a 
Fellowship which 
gave him $1,000 a 
year for two 

years with no 

strings attached. 
He chose to go to Paris in 1925 and '26, 
and follow up his Political Science B.A. 
by taking diplomatic history, interna- 
tional law and so forth at the famous 


MR. STONE 


‘jForeign Office have to write their 


Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. At 
that time he thought of going into the 
British Foreign Office. 


But applicants for entrance into the 
exe 
aminations before they are 24. By the 
time Stone had his diploma, he had pass- 
ed that mark, having beqn born in 1900. 
So he returned to Canada and for a few 
months taught French and English at 
St. Andrews College. In mid-term, how- 
ever, Massey was named Canada’s first 
Minister to Washington, so Stone was 
immediately pressed into Canada’s bud- 
ding diplomatic service and arrived 
along with Hume Wrong and others, ‘at 
the U. S. capital. . 


Stone's next assignment was Paris, but 
domestic problems interfered and to 
make a long story short, he resigned 
from the service and acquired a nut 
and produce farm in South Carolina, 
Farmer Stone prepared to settle down 
to a happy rural life. 


It all ended very suddenty when war 
broke out in 1939. At 2 o'clock on the 
afternoon of Sept. 6, Tom Stone was 
back on the job in the Department of 
External Affaits in Ottawa. He says he 
headed straight for the “cipher” room 
and scarcely left it for several climactie 
weeks, 


He was taken back into the service 
at his old rank; has been at Ottawa ever 
since, latterly as first secretary and doe 
ing important “backstage” jobs or? cene 
sorship, security and otHer matters. The 
thought of being in London in these next 
determinative years, brings a sparkle to 
his eye and the comment: “pretty ex- 
citing, isn’t it?” 

For the time being his wife will “sum- 
mer” in Carolina, The big farm has been 
sold, but the Stone’s have a smaller place 
adjoining it. 


The Stone family had its roots deep 
in Chatham, Ont. Grandfather Thomas 
Stone founded a dry goods and house 
furnishings store there nearly a hundred 
years ago. The business still continues 
under the name of Spencer, Stone, Ltd. 
although it was boyght by Gordon Mac- 
kay & Co. in 1939. Tom Stone's father 
gave up a career in medicine to come 
back and manage the store when 
Founder Thomas died, but none of his 
five children had a yen for merchan- 
dising. Two brothers are doctors and the 
family is now well scattered in various 
parts of the world. . 


Tom Stone is of stocky builf, broad- 
shouldered and like his fellow-diplomat, 
Mike Pearson, always wears a bow tie. 
His years in Paris and the Southern 
States have given him a rich, colorful 
accent as cosmopolite as his tastes and 
his well-developed sense of humor. He 
has brown bushy eyebrows and silvere 
gray hair; probably hasn’t decided 
whether his postwar occupation will be 
diplomacy or nut-farming. He is good at 
both. 
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New School for Unionists 


Dalhousie Gives Course in Industrial Relations 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 

HALIFAX.—A new Canadian ven- 
ture in trade union education has 
been started recently in the Mari- 
times. It is the Maritime Labor 
Institute, formed by the joint action 
of the Institute of Public Affgirs of 
Dalhousie University and a trade 
union advisory committee of lead- 
ing Maritime trade union officials, 
and with financial assistance from 
the Nova Scotia Department of 
Labor. 

(Somewhat along the same lines 
is the announcement that a Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations has 
been established at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston.) 

The initiative for the formation of 
the Labor Institute in the Mari- 
times came from labor itself. A 
number of trade union officials 
approached: the Dalhousie Institute 
of Public Affairs, of which Prof. L. 
Richter is the head, with the desire 
of formulating a plan to make ex- 
tensive education and _ training 
available to trade union officials 
and members. 

For some time the Dalhousie In- 
stitute has been giving training 
along business managerial lines to 
those who desired it, and the trade 
union officials felt that labor leader- 
ship could well benefit from some 
similar type of educational program. 

A small trade union advisory com- 
mittee was formed at Halifax and 
it, together with the Institute of 
Public Affairs, decided to hold a 
course in labor relations for. mari- 
time trade union officers, with a 
view to inaugurating a further edu- 
cational program during the ses- 
sions. 

Five-Day Course Held 

A five-day course was held on 
Merch 27-31 at Dalhousie University 
with more than 65 officers from all 


annual courses such as the one held 
in March, when union leaders of 
the Maritimes will gather for a 
number of days to hear lectures and 
participate in intensive study. An- 
other means of education will be 
short week-end courses for union | 
officials of various areas such as | 
Cape Breton, Halifax and Saint} 
John, These will be held at inter- | 
vals throughout the year. 

Prof. Richter, with long experi. 
ence in such extension work and| 
with a wide experience of social | 
and economic research, will be the| 
chief force in guiding and direct-! 
ing the work. | 

The Institute is also building a} 
library of books and other material 
concerning trade unions and econo- 
mic matters. These will be used in 
conjunction with the courses and 
will be intended also to circulate 
freely among trade union Officials. 

And the Labor Institute will en- 
gage in research on matters pertain- 
ing to Labor; both on general mat- 
ters and on subjects of particular 
concern to Maritime labor. 


The Labor Institute promises to 
become an instrument in making 
Maritime labor the most enlighten- 
ed, responsible and informed, both 
in leadership and members, in Can- 
ada. 

‘Work in Harmony 

An interesting point, emphasized 
by the formation of the Labor Insti- 
tute, is the harmony with which the 


the major Nova Scotia and New | 


Brunswick trade unions attending. 
Prominent labor organization offi- 


cials and educationalists of both | 


Canada and the United States di- 
rected the course of study, and all 


attending union officials expressed | 


great enthusiasm for the project. 

During the course, which was 
opened by Dr. Carleton Stanley, 
Dalhousie president, and the Nova 
Scotia minister of labor, !L. D. 
Currie,: the Maritime Labor Insti- 
tute was formed with the unani- 
mous approval of the attending 
union delegates, 

The institute was set up on a 
permanent basis with Prof. Richter 
as its chairman and with an advis- 
ory committee of Maritime union 
officials. The expenses of the Insti- 
tute, which are expected to be fair- 
ly heavy, are provided for largely 
by the unions involved. The, money 
will probably be raised by a per 
capita tax in the unions. The Nova 
Scotia Department of Labor will 
provide an additional grant. 

Wetk-end Lectures Planned 

One of the main objectives of the 

Labor Institute will be to conduct 


————- 1 


j 


‘| Canadian capacity. 


PRESIDENT 
H. Jasper Humphrey, of Toronto, 


vice-president of eastern lines, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, who 
was elected president of the Can- 
adian YMCA at the dfinual meet- 
ing of the National Council of 
Canadian YMCA's at Montreal. 


The Week in Business 


ay 
Financial Pest Production Index * 255.8 
eNational Income, D.B.S. ic) .... 
eDom. war expend. (million $) .. 
sD6m. total revenue (do.) ....... 
«Dom, total expend. (do.) 
Dept, store sales index no. 
Retail sales index no. .. .....+0s 
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Country store (% change pr. yr.) 
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and cheque pay index 
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Money supply (c) 
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®Production ratio 
eShipment ratio 
RAILWAY FREIGHT LOADINGS— 
eTons (D.B.S. index) 
eCars (D.B.S. index) 
CO8T OF LIVING— 
D.B.S. index 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX No. D.B.8.— 
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Manufacturing 
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281.5 


C.N.R. gross rev. .. ) 
C.N.R. net rev. .... pr.) 
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roduction (tons) 
uction .. (tons) 
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«Total at y 
éSupplied by 


3,270,098 


(Apr.) 137,487,106 150,698,520 553,012,193 
229,077,180 1,052,880,035 


d plants. 
Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. 


(a) Compiled by Canadian Bank of Commerce 


*Cumulative 4 months. 


Queen’s U. Plans 
Building Program 


Building funds are available, it) 
was announced at the annual meet- 
ing of Queen’s University Council | 
at Kingston, Ont., recently, for the 
proposed McLaughlin Hall for) 
mechanical engineering, and the! 
new administration building. Money | 
has yet to be found, it was stated, | 
for further projects, such as the 
students’ union and* men’s resi- 
dence, Gordon Hall extension i 
chemistry, Nicol Hall extension for | 
metallurgy. 

! 


Prof. J. C. Cameron will head a 
new department of industrial rela-, 
tions at Queen's. 


| 
The following executive icant 


tee was re-elected: 


Hon. CHARLES A. DUNNING, Mont- 


real, chancellor; 


Dr, J. M. MACDONNELL, chairman; 
Dr. W. E. McNEILL, secretary; 
R. C.. WALLACE, principal; 


Rev. Dr. G. A. BROWN, ELMER DAVIS, 
M. FARRELL, R. D. HARKNESS, M. N. 


covering N.S., P.E.1., N.B., Que., B.C. 
: aNew ite 


Apr. 
260.0 


Mar. Feb. Year Ago 
264.1 256.8 


9. 
Jan. 1 to date 

1,582,850 1,449,907 
139,489,000 122,359,000 
139,821,000 134,151,000 
25,410,000 26,814,000 
100,601,420 87,328,253 
13,671,599 12,468,312 


150,486 
264,357 


612,417 


565,154 
1,008,402 


987,915 


115,422,300 
29,439,254 
650,901 


23,486,900 
7,538,481 
437,333 


81,648,100 
18,536,738 
1,009,234 


2,057,355 
87,876 
531,813 


8,204,158 
402,130 
2,155,323 


8,344,742 


1,779,270 


1,733,675 
5,295,495 


296,601 
1,665,654 4,400,378 
254,046 
241,509 


1,233,575 
1,125,021 


1,185,825 
1,108,159 


1,688,463 
307,450 
861,079 


4,635,458 
1,259,115 
2,269,922 


4,826,631 
1,619,495 
2,501,867 


13,612,025 12,800,342 


* 
a 


538,528,983 
783,657,040 


Onze sen tb wee? 2S we eins Hie 


+ 


2,918,389 
14,223,466 
907,139 


11,917,173 
74,198,737 
4,592,279 


11,512,748 
78,810,778 
4,766,022 


bis 


5,423,711 
1,438,201 
51,104,000 


24,707,662 © 21,117,777 
1,676,497 3,273,529 
218,799,000 178,674,000 


7000 omitted. 
ms for week. 


(c) 000,000’s omitted. ¢Gold excluded. 
(b) All industries. 


+++ 
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*Excluding Northwest Territories. 
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An exceptional boarding 
school for boys 


@ Modern buildings—chapel—2 19 acres 
of unsurpassed grounds—gymnasium— 
swimming-pool — dramatics — music— 
cadet corps. Sound preparation for 
University, including Honour Matricuw 
lation. Small classes; individual, sym- 
pathetic instruction, Care 

fully supervised athletics 

and recreation, Excellent 

tuition for boys eight years 

and over. For prospectus 

and book of views please 

‘ write to the headmaster: 


POUNDED 100 ). C. Garrett, M.A. 


ST. ANDREW S COLLEGE, AURORA, ONTARIO 


various affiliated unions of the two 
great Labor organizations in Can- 
ada work together. At the recent 
labor relations course, at which of- 
ficials of Trades and Labor Con- 
gress and Canadian Congress of 
Labor unions rubbed _ shoulders, 
there was none of the internecine 
strife which has been such a lia- 
bility both to labor and to industry 
in other parts of Canada, 


The Labor Institute is also an-| 
other milestone in the valuable} 
public service of the Dalhousie In- 
stitute of Public Affairs under the 
competent leadership of Prof. 
Richter. Only a few weeks before it 
had organized a Nova Scotia Muni- 


cipal Bureau, patterned after many VICE-PRESIDENT 


such bureaus in the United States 
but largely undeveloped in Canada. 
The Municipal Bureau was formed, 
to provide extensive research, sta- 
tistical and engineering services to 
the province’s municipal councils. 


| 


J. R. Croft, assistant general man- 


ager of the Traders’ Finance Corp., 
Ltd., who has been made vice- 
president of the company. 


Says Canada Gets Call 
To Build for Britain . 


Canada has been asked to provide | ers referred to Toronto’s “Master 


the bulk of the material for Win- 
ston Churchill's half million pre- 
fabricated houses, A. S. Mathers, 
retiring president, told the National 
Construction Council’s 1lth annual 
meeting at Toronto recently. ‘Mr. 
Mathers’ revelation appears to indi- 
cate Canadian woodworking plants 
and makers of ptywood and insula- 
tion board, etc., may go on planning 
for a big part in prefabricating 
houses for bomb-battered Britons. 

It had been known that both the 
Federal Department of Trade and 
Commerce and certain manufactur- 
ers were exploring Canada’s place 
in the British “transition building” 
plan. But recent word was that a 
high proportion of metal compon- 
ents was favored by Lord Portal’s 
planners and this tended to point to 
the U, S. as a major source and keep 
Canadian expectations moderate. 


All Europe Calls 


British requirement in some 
items, Mr. Mathers said, exceeds 
Prefabrication 
and standardization will be manda- 
tory. And literally hundreds of 
cities in Russia, France, Italy and 
Germany also must be largely re- 
built. 


“We in Canada”—and here Mr. 
Mathers may have been thinking of 
our thousands of families planning 
new postwar homes—“will not be 
able to go on our own way provid- 
ing ourselves with the luxury of 
new building to the maximum of 
technical and financial ability. We 
will have to share our resources 
with those who have been the direct 
sufferers in this war. Allocations 
and controls will undoubtedly be 
the result of international agree- 
ments and we might as well face 
the situation and prepare for it.” 


Noting the interest currently dis- 
played in tawn planning, Mr. Math- 


HYDROELECTRIC POWE: 
PLANT CASTINGS — 
| MACHINE TOOL CASTINGS — 
METAL WORKING CASTINGS 


__ MINING MACHINE 


PAPER MILL CASTING: 


plan” presented a few months ago, 
and said it ranked in importance 
with plans that have been produced 
for the rebuilding of Moscow, Lon- 
don and New York. 


Taxes Balk Housing 


In housing, the architect has de- 
sign problems to solve and the 
builder, questions of production on 
the site; the manufacturer, ques- 
tions of standardization and fabri- 
cation, and labor its own problem 
of adequate wages and high pro- 
ductivity per man. But, Mr. Mathers 
declared, the industry as a whole 
and as represented in the NCC 
must take into account larger is- 
sues—rationalization of the prop- 
erty tax system, the proper means 
of acquiring land for large scale 
development in keeping with city 
and regional plans. 


“Solution of the housing prob- 
lem," Mr. Mathers said, “is not 
simply one of building good houses 
cheap enough for even the poorest 
wage earner to own or rent. It is 
involved with a situation in which 
inflated land values and an archaic 
tax system have so far blocked the 
way.” 

The retiring NCC president said 
that, for the construction indus- 
try, postwar planning didn’t mean 
seeking ways to develop new busi- 
ness but had become a plan “to fit 
ourselves into a world situation 
where many essential construction 
materials will be in extremely short 
supply and will undoubtedly be 
under control by government.” 


Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd., new 
subdivided shares have been listed 
for trading by the Montreal Stock 
Exchange. The old preferred and 
common shares have been split on 
a 10-for-1 basis, following author- 
ization by stockholders in January 
of this year. 
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SHARE IN EXPERIENCE 


investment experience gained 
by this organization in a period 
of fifty-five years is placed at 
the disposal of our clients. 
Complete investment service is 
available at any of our offices. 


Buy and Hold Victory Bonds. 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


LimiTreo 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vanceuver Victoria New York London, Eng. 


Taking inventory of ,your investment position was 
never more important than it is'to-day. Are you 
familiar with the progress and financial strength 
of the Companies represented by the securities 
you own? Are you aware that some of your hold- 
ings may have been called for redemption? Up- 
to-date earnings and information covering any 
of your securities will be furnished upon request. 


McLeon, Youns, Weir & ComPANY 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Tolephene: Higin 0161 


Offices at Torenta, Montreal, Ottawe, Hamilton, London, 
Correspondents in New York and London, England, 


Can. Output 
Of Paper Up 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Newsprint produc- 
tion in Canada in May again showed 
improvement over year ago, while 
United States mill production slip- 
ped off further, it is revealed 
latest report of the Newsprint As- 
sociation of Canada. : 

Canadian production in May 
totalled 262,467 tons, compared with 
254046 in May, 1943, while ship- 
ments were 276,054 tons against 257,- 


756. United States production was 
60,909 tons compared with 68,707 
last: year, shipments 62,319 tons 
against 67,138. Newfoundland pro- 
duction totalled 23,828 tons, 16,379 
tons last year, shipments 12,842 tons 
against 13,560. Canadian output last 
month was 5% ahead of May, 1939, 
U. S. production down 26.2%. 


For the first five months of this 
year, Canadian newsprint output 
totalled 1,233,575 tons, increase of 
12.1% over like period of the pre- 
war year 1939. U. S. mill produc- 
tion, at 290,952, was 25.7% below 
the pre-war year. 


Stocks of all North American 
manufacturers decreased 4,011 tons 
in May to total of 160,836 tons. 


Any valve or fitting —in any size—for any purpose. All 
Hull products are cast in pure, flawless, electric steel 
so that they.operate perfectly under every condition for 
which they are intended. 


The liquid steel that flows from Hull Steel’s battery of 


of machining. 


"PRESSURE CASTING 
PUMP CASTINGS — 
"RAILROAD CASTINGS 
ROAD & BUILDING =~ 


SHIP. & MARINE CASTINGS. 
So WALVE CASTINGS. 


o 


electric furnaces is poured to such close tolerances as to 
reduce, and in many cases, eliminate the cost and time 


Write for quotations and guaranteed delivery dates. 
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Parliament 


At Work 


Be-establishment of servicemen in 
civilian life will not be merely a 
matter of government legislation or 
enactment, said Fit.-Lieut. James 
Sinclair (Lib., Vancouver North), in 
discussing the measure to set up a 

ent of Veterans’ Affairs 
(Hansard, p. 3,919). He added: “It is 
up to the Government to lay the 
foundation, and from then on it is 
up to the soldier himself, to the 
community to which he returns and 
to private industry.” Previously, 
said Mr. Sinclair, five departments 
had dealt with soldiers’ affairs. 
Consolidation means.tne exservice- 
men “will know exactly where to 
apply for help or for assistance.” 

Case of the soldier settler of the 
First Great War was urged by Rob- 
ert Fair (S. C., Battle River, Alta.). 
Saying (Hansard, p. 3,930) that Can- 
ada should “clean up the slums of 
the last war” before starting to 
build “a much better structure for 
those who return from the present 
war,” he insisted soldier settler 
debts should be wiped out, that 
First Great War veterans be given 
clear titles to their land. There 
were only some 6,153 still on the 
land. Their average indebtedness 
when they took over wag $4,358. 
Now, after many years and cancel- 
lations totalling over $44 millions, 
on an individual basis they still 
owed $1,254, “or 29% of the original 
debt.” 

Description of where Canadian 
war supplies were going under 
Mutual Aid was given the House by 
Finance Minister Ilsley (Hansard, p. 
3,846). The minister was discuss- 
ing a measure to provide $800 mil- 
lions to make war supplies avail- 
able to the United Nations, and to 
meet Canada’s obligations under 
UNRRA. This year, provision of 
essential supplies to liberated coun- 
tries would be included in Mutual 
Aid activities. Mutual Aid ship- 
ments were not the only war sup- 
plies going to the United Nations, 
Mr. Most countries 
receiving Mutual Aid also bought 
“substantial amounts of supplies.” 


by Munitions Minister Howe as fol- 
lows: (Hansard, p. 3,840). “The 
business of the corporation is not 
solely to protect trade; it is to re- 
cover government monty and to 
distribute the goods turned over to 
it to the best interests of all the 
people. It must combine all three 
interests in a reasonable way.” 


Farlier, in reply to a statement by 
H. R. Jackman (Prog. Con., To- 
ronto, Rosedale), who saw nothing 
in the bill to “relieve the minds of 
those in business which might com- 
pete with products declared to be 
surplus,” Mr. Howe said the only 
protection the businessman can 
have is “the calibre of the manage- 
ment of Surplus Crown Assets Cor- 
poration.” : 


Cases of fraud in sale of military 
property to the Government will be 
dealt with more harshly in future, 
according to amendements to the 
Criminal Code introduced by 
Justice Minister St. Laurent, (Han- 
sard, p. 3,943, Maximum penalty 
has been boosted from two years 
imprisonment or a $5,000 fine to 
three years imprisonment or a $50,< 


000 fine. The amendments also pro- 


pose to eliminate provisions for a 
minimum sentence of three years 
for theft from a post office. It had 
been found difficult, said Mr. St. 
Laurent, to secure convictions when 
they automatically meant a three- 
year term. 


At April 30, 1944, some 13,215 
pension awards arising from the 
present war, had beén made by the 
Commission, Pensions Minister Mac- 
kenzie informed members. Total 
annual cost was $6,795,593. Of the 
awards, 7,591 had been made be- 
cause of disabilities, with 5,158 for 
dependents of men who had lost 
their lives. Women members of the 
forces had been awarded 26 disabil- 
ity pensions. 


Five provinces have signed agree- 
ments under the National Physical 
Fitness Act, 1943, Pensions Minister 
Mackenzie told T. L. Church, (Prog. 
Con., Broadview, Toronto). They 
are, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. Major Ian 
Eisenhardt is national director of 
physical fitness. He was appointed 
June 1, 1944. “The field of physical 
education has been his life’s study 
and work,” said Mr. Mackenzie and 
he had developed an acceptable 
army sports program in the past 
year. He was paid a‘salary of $5,000 
a year, plus expenses while travel- 
ling on duty. 


More men who had served in this 
war should be given positions in 
the new department of veterans’ 
affairs, said Fit. Lieut. Sinclair, 
(Lib., Vancouver North), and How- 
ard Green, (Prog. Con., Vancouver 
South), backed him up, (Hansard, 
p. 3, 988). 


Tax convention signed by the 
United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernments June 8, 1944, “had as its 
objects the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion in the case of estate taxes 
imposed by the United States and 
the succession duties imposed by 
the Parliament of Canada,” Revenue 
Minister Gibson told the House, 
(Hansard, p. 3,990). He tabled the 
convention, said a bill would be in- 
troduced soon so that it could be 
ratified by Parliament. 


A Good Name 


For over 70 years the name Maclaren, 
in the Ottawa Valley, has stood for 
fair dealing and a quality product. 


Newsprint —Groundwood 


270,100 h.p. 


Hydro 


Power Installed capacity. 


MACLAREN POWER & PAPER COMPANY 
ones Power Com 
The James Jaren Company 
BUCKINGHAM, QUEBEC 


| Abitibi Rune & Paper 
| Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or a ney companies, 


Beaupre, Que. 
Pine Falls, Man. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont 
Fort William, Ont. 


. Port Arthur, Ont. 
Newsprint 


Groundwood Pulp 


News Sulphite Pulp 


High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


UFFALO 
AND NEW YORK 


Buffalo: $3.80, plus 15% Govt. Tax 


x 


New York: $20.15, plus 15% Govt. Tax 


Buffalo is only 33 minutes away via American 
Airlines Flagships, which also provide swift 
daily service to Rochester, Syracuse, New York, 
Washington, Chicago and other principal cities 
in the United States. Connections at Chicago for 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and other western Cana- 
dian cities. ALL FARES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN 


DOLLARS. Ticket Office: 


22 King Street West. 


TORONTO 


Please Phone EARLY for Reservations 
Phone WA 4661 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Pulp and Paper 


Newsprint Stocks Low 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Latest figures on 
newsprint stocks reveal that the 
margin of reserve is precariously 
thin and that with any increase in 
demands of the military services for 
more newsprint, as has been hinted 
as possible in the fourth quarter of 
this year, a = reduction in 
consumption by U. S. publishers 
may be necessary. 

Due to better production of news- 
print by Canadian mills than had 
been anticipated, and a further de- 
cline in U. S. consumption under 
present U. S. ration regulations, ap- 
parent total stocks of all U. S. con- 
sumers increased 25,806 tons in May 
to 468,472 tons at the end of the 
month. This figure is down sub- 
‘stantially, however, from the 508,- 
197 tons total at end of May, 1943. 

The stock situation at the mills 
(all North American mills) is not 
so comfortable. At the end of May 
these stocks were down to 160,836 
tons, from 164,847 tons month be- 
fore and 190,856 tons two months 
before. A year ago the stock situa- 
tion was nearly as bad at the mills, 
at 166,199 tons, but, in contrast, mill 
stocks at end of May, 1942, totalled 
284,033 tons, at end of May, 1941, 
280,167 tons. And in the pre-war 
year 1939 mill stocks at end of May 
that year were 285,363 tons. 

No Reserve for Emergency 

It is clear that with the inven- 
tory situation so narrow any unex- 
pected development, such as ad- 
verse weather, strikes, transporta- 
tion delays in movement of wood 
and wastepaper, or similar difficul- 
ties, would probably necessitate a 
further curtailment in consumption, 
even in the third quarter, for which 
tentatively the same newsprint ra- 


In Your 


(Continued from page 3) 


share our tax burden as well as help 
us to produce essential goods which 
can be exported to other places in 
the world where there is a demand 
and need for them. 


These people can be adjusted into 
the economy of this country pro- 
viding we are prepared to think 
our economic problems through to 
human conclusions. We have al- 
ready demonstrated that we can do 
this in the adjustment of our war 
economy. We can further expand our 
economy and adjust our working 
hours, relieving the present over- 
burdened people of working strain. 


Many women can be absorbed 
either in the industrial field or in 
the homes. Many men can be ab- 
sorbed in development of our agri- 
cultural and mineral resources as 
well as in the industrial field. Can- 
ada will by necessity be forced to 
double her population within the 
next generation if she hopes to 
maintain the social and economic 
recognition which she has) gained. 
The assimilation of other peoples 
into our social life may teach us 
the way to solve our racial prob- 
lem. Fundamentally, it is inevitable 
that Canada must accept more 
people; and we must also prepare 
our thinking in order to construct 
an economic system which will per- 
mit us to handle a great influx of 
population. 


A. W. Neill 


Independent M. P. for Comox- 
Alberni, Alberni, B.C. 


I hesitate to express a definite 
opinion as to the number of immi- 
grants Canada could absorb. The 
situation is too uncertain and there 
are too many unknown factors. If 
the question were “would it be wise 
for Canada to allow 50,000 immi- 
grants per year from now on,” my 
reply at this moment would be de- 
finitely “No.” Future opinion de- 
pends on conditions not now known. 
For instance, I would favor a great- 
er immigration of British Empire 
subjects and United States citizens 
than from other sources and am def- 
initely against any oriental immi- 
gration. Any decision now made 
must be largely governed by con- 
sideration of obligations we owe to 
our returning soldiers. 


T. J. O'Neil 


Liberal M. P. for Kamloops, B.C. 

It is difficult to give a considered 
opinion regarding immigrants that 
Canada could absorb. Preference 
should be given British Empire sub- 
jects and after accepting all wishing 
to enter from that source, citizens of 
the United States of America should 
be admitted. Following that, Can- 
ada should very carefully choose 
desirables from other countries, 
with a view to eliminating past mis- 
takes, and definitely debarring ori- 
entals. United efforts on the part of 
provincial and federal governments 
may accelerate the movement but 
considerable preparations will be 
necessary. 

+ = + 


Dr. J. B. Reynolds 


President, Toronto Milk Produc- 
ers Association, and former head 
of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege. 


Of any increase in Canada’s popu- 
lation, 80% must be absorbed in 
urban centres, according to recent 
trends. Whether urban industries 
can take care of 40,000 a year im- 
migration, is one problem. 

Agriculture can absorb increases 
in population in these ways: 

By occupation of new areas, 
(transportation available- markets 
and suitable available land, will 
limit that avenue). 

By subsistence farming, which is 
directly contrary to present tenden- 
cies, and 

By more intensive farming (an 
approach to the European standard 
of yield per acre rather than pro- 
duction per man), 

Agriculture will absorb its shar, 


tion quotas have been set as for sec- 
ond quarter. 

The Newsprint Association of 
Canada estimate of apparent total 
consumption of newsprint in U. S. 
mills in May is 263,236 tons, de- 
cline of 11.9% from, May, 1939, con- 
sumption. Consumption by U. S. 
mills in first five months of this 
year totalled 1,303,264 tons against 
1,431,021 in like 1939 period. Con- 
sumption in May, 1943, was 331,007 
tons, for first five months of last 
year 1,551,375 tons. ' 

Canada contributed 75% of total 
U. S. supply during first five 
months of this year compared with 
60% in same period of pre-war 
1939. Newfoundland, with 2%, had 
same proportion of U. S. market as 
before the war, while the U. S. per- 
centage dropped to 23% from 28%. 
There have been no U, S. imports of 
newsprint from Europe this year, 
though in pre-war years European 
paper made up 10% of total supply. 

Advertising Up 

Despite the reduced use of news- 
print in the United States, news- 
print advertising linage in 52 U. S. 
cities in the first four months of 
this year was 1.8% higher than in 
like period of 1943 and 9.8% higher 
than in 1939. Various steps to con- 
serve space have enabled the news- 
papers, to add to advertising rev- 
enues even with reduced size of 
papers. Magazine advertising lin- 
age in the first five months of this 
year was 30.5% higher than last 
year; billings of the three major 
radio networks in first three 
months of this year up 27.8% over 
last year, up 119.7% over first quar- 
ter of 1939. 


Opini 
pYovided the economic ratio of 
rural to urban population is not in- 


creased, 


Prof. G. W. Simpson 


University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon. 


I strongly- support Kirkconnell’s 
opinion. In addition to the economic 
argument there is the factor of so- 
cial adjustment which has never 
been adequately considered in the 
Canadian immigration policy, Ir- 
respective of place of origin, wheth- 
er in the British Isles or Europe, 
large-scale immigration imposes 
severe social strain on resident 
population and institutions. 


From the standpoint both of the 
immigrant and the established resi- 
dent, the smaller-scale immigration 
permits the type of gradual adjust- 
ment so essential to Canadian unity 
in time of great outer strain. Im- 
migration tests on the basis of na- 
tionality discrimination in Europe 
involving so-called preferred and 
nonpreferred groups are vicious in 
principle and would be certain to 
lead to disunity in Canada. 


G. C. Winlow 


General sales manager, J. R. Booth 
Ltd., Ottawa. 


Canada’s experience during the 
depression years seemed to show 
that if we had had more immigra- 
tion without the necessary capital 
to carry them we would have been 
worse off than we were. I believe 
a high level of employment at good 
wages is the only thing that will 
solve the world’s problems today. 
To attain this we must have wide 
markets. These markets can only be 
sustaitied if there is a high level of 
employment at good wages in other 
countries as well as in Canada. 


It seems to me a program of 
education such as has made such 
a tremendous improvement in the 
conditions in Ruggia will require to 
be applied to countries like India 
and China who ‘have an enormous 
population, and a large potential 
market. Under the conditions men- 
tioned above we should be able 
to take care of a large immigration 
suitably divided between agricul- 
ture and industry. 


cd 

R. L. Wright 

Director of Research, J. J. Gibbons, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


I agree wholeheartedly with Pro- 
fessor Kirkconnell that the future 
immigration policy of Canada must 
be conditioned first, by the need for 
providing postwar employment for 
all Canadians presently serving our 
armed forces or presently engaged 
in the production of war materials, 
and second, by such control in the 
transition period which will follow 
the end of the war as will give the 
fullest possible measure of assur- 
ance of employment to all other 
Canadians willing and able to work. 
With these conditons fulfilled, a 
policy of selective and restrictive 
immigration might be both practic- 
able and beneficial providing that 
the number of approved immigrants 
admitted annually to Canada be 
limited to the national capacity to 
absorb them into the productive 
endeavor and that preference “be 
given to immigrants of British 
stock. 

s s 


D. M. Waterous 


President, Waterous Lid., Brant- 

ford. 

I feel strongly that if nothing else 
has, this war has shown to us very 
clearly that heretofore we have had 
our heads in the sand with respect 
to our immigration policy. In my 
opinion, we need all the selected 
immigration from England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Northern Ireland and 
the Scandinavian countries we can 
get, especially trained artisans or 
those whom we can train. We can 
absorb in this country an unlimited 
number of the type desired and the 
more the better, 


DE HAVILLAND 


The output of de Havilland in Canada is a vital link in 

the Empire chain of associated de Havilland Com- 
panies. Canada-built Mosquitoes fly the Atlantic 
in ever-growing numbers to play a leading role in 
the Allied air offensive against Axis Germany. 


MOSQUITO 


Fastest Aircraft of its Day 


IN THE ATTACK TODAY —ON THE TRADE ROUTES OF THE FUTURE 


THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


“Oh, John, if only we'd bought rain 


W ELL, Mary, we'll have to put 
up with what we've got till after 
the war, because the Copper we 

would need is 
doing a much 
more important 
e job these days.” 


That’s right, 
Mr. Home Owner! Copper and 
its alloys are being used in great 
quantities—on every fighting 
front. For instance, a single fighter 
plane could use 280 pounds of 
Copper in its machine guns— in 


AnaconnA 


just 6o seconds! And to build that 
same plane would require a half ton 


of Copper! In guns, tanks, ships... 


in practically every weapon our 
boys use, Copper is helping to pro- 
tect their lives ... helping to speed 
Victory. Good reasons why no 
Copper can be spared for your use! 


But, when the war is over, there'll 
be plenty of Copper, Brass and 
Bromze for weatherstripping .. , 
rain disposal and plumbing systems 
-- + hot water tanks ..'. hardware 
and lighting frxtures . . . and for all 


pipes of Copper!” 


the ‘other products. .. made of 
Anaconda metals .. . that save you 
money because they last so long. 


Meantime, we're praying for 
Victory... buying Victory Bonds 
to our very limit ... and working 
harder than ever turning out the 
Copper and Brass our boys need to 
finish the job. Your turn will come, 
with Victory. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS 
LIMITED 
in-Canada Products) 


(Made-in 
Maes and Plant: Mentreal 
i ete Ont. 939 Domiaion ty Bide, 


wi CApacenda Copper & Cats 





We Have Been Asked 


The Financial Post will provide subscribers as quickly as possible 
the answers to specific questions about business, taxation, invest- 
ments, wartime regulations and other subjects. The Post cannot 
undertake to make predictions, will not express opinions on matters 
invelving individual business judgment or on conditions or invest- 
ments outside Canada. All communications should be addressed to 
Business Enquiry Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University Ave. 
A four-cent stamp and address label from subscriber's copy of The 
Financial Post must be enclosed. 


INVESTMENTS 


Algoma Steel 


I am interested in the possibili- 
ties of dividends on the common 
shares of Algoma Steel. Have 
dividends ever been paid on this 
issue? What factors are there 
which might suggest the possibili- 
ties of dividends in the early 
future? 

No dividends have ever been paid 
on the common shares of Algoma 
Steel Corp., but the company ap- 
pears to have been working into 
@ position where some distribution 
might be possible. Funded indebt- 
edness has been reduced by approxi- 
mately a third since 1939; working 
capital has been increased over a 
million during the same period and 
the company recently has been 
buying in its preferred stock. Earn- 
ings on the common were equal 
to $1.80 a share for the year ended 
April 30, 1943. 


Golden Manitou 

In view of the high profit ap- 
parently being realized by Gold- 
en Manitou Mines, I am surprised 
that the company’s shares are not 
selling much above their present 
level. Can you provide me with 
any explanation for this? 


i 


It is quite true that Golden Mani- 
tou Mines is realizing a very sub- 
stantial operating profit at the 
present time, but there appears to 
be some question as to whether or 
not the company can continue its 
present record of performance and 
it is believed that this is the ex- 
planation why the company’s shares 
sell around the 50c. mark. 

Present profits are being realized 
from sale of zinc concentrates to 
United States Metals Reserve Co., 
contracts calling for payment of 
substantial bonus prices in consid- 
eration of the company having 
established and later having ex- 
panded its present plant. These 
contracts expire on Sept. 1, 1944, 
and from information available it is 
not anticipated that these contracts 
Will be renewed—at least not on the 


— of payment at present called 
r. 


It is possible that under any fur-> 


ther marketing arrangements com- 
pleted the company may not realize 
much, if any, more than 50% for its 
zine production and, of course, it 
is quite possible that earnings 
might be.cut by more than this 
amount. Fortunately, the company 
is a fairly substantial producer of 
gold—ore carries about $3 a ton in 
gold and $1 a ton in silver—and 
this should be an important stabiliz- 
ing factor as regards earnings in 
the future. The company is exempt 
from excess profits tax until Feb. 
4 1946, and this permits profits 
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of indebtedness. 

Certain sections of Golden Mani- 
tou mine possess a higher gold con~ 
tent than others; fairly good possi- 
bilities exist for the opening up of 
gold ore shoots, and this situation 
must be taken into’ consideration 
when assessing the future possibili- 
ties of this enterprise, 


» 


Siscoe Gold 


Will you please give me some 
information on Siscoe Gold Mines 
and an idea as to the prospects 
for the future? Is it true that the 
main mine hasn’t been doing so 
well recently? 


Siscoe Gold Mines has been ex- 
periencing a gradual diminution of 
production and profits in recent 
years and exploration has failed to 
open up a new ore source of im- 
portance on the company’s property. 
It now appears that pending some 
favorable new development, not so 
likely now, that the company’s 
property is on a salvage basis with 
about three years of proved ore and 
possibly two or three years of life 
beyond that. 

Realizing this situation, the Sis- 
coe management has been very 
active in seeking new properties of 
merit. We hear that diamond drill- 
ing of an optioned property west of 
the Rouyn area (near Wasa Lake) 
has been returning some encourage- 
ment. The company is also partici- 
pating in the drilling of a property 
next to the Belleterre property in 
Mud Lake area. Working capital is 
approximately $1 million—roughly 
20c. a share—which should” be 
ample for opening up a new mine, 
if one should be located. The corh- 
pany’s 1,000-ton mill also constitutes 
a valuable asset. 


Mortgage Discount 

For some years I have been the 
holder of shares in Mortgage Dis- 
count & Finance, but have had 
no information on how they are 
doing. What information have 
you on this company? It is pre- 
ferred shares that I hold. 


Mortgage Discount & Finance has 
changed its name to Mortgage Dis- 
count Ltd. Some improvement has 
been shown recently with net loss 
in 1943 oniy $1,016 compared with 
$6,537 in 1942, but the company had 
a deficit of $363,347 at Nov. 30, 1943. 
Preferred dividends at the rate of 
6% per ahnum are now in arrears 
over 12 years. In some cases hold- 
ers. of mortgages against some of 
the firm's real estate are in posses- 
sion but further legal action has 
not been taken. 

An early resumption of dividends 
on either preferred or common 
shares does not appear to be in 
prospect, 


,Gillies Lake 


For Some years I have held 
shares in Gillies Lake-Porcupine 
Gold Mines. Is this something I 
can write off or do you think it 
still has a chance? 


Gillies Lake-Poreupine Gold 
-Mines some years ago leased its 
property to Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines whose property it ad- 
joins. Hollinger carried, out con- 
siderable exploratory diamond 
drilling from its workings to tést 
the Gillies property further but no 
commercial ore deposits were 
established. The lease agreement 
is still in good standing, however, 
and Hollinger is expected to com- 
plete further work when govern- 
ment regulatioris and labor supply 
conditions permit. Finances of Gil- 
lies Lake are adequate for any cur- 
rent requirements, 


INCOME TAX 


Marital Status 


Under what circumstances is a 
single person or a widower or 
widow entitled to the status of 
a married person, for income tax 
purposes? 

———Dp 

A single person, male or female, 
and a widower or widow is entitled 
to the status of a married person if 
he maintains a self-contained do- 
mestic establishment in which he 
supports a dependent-relative con- 
nected with him by blood, marriage 
or adoption. 

To qualify as a_ self-contained 
establishment, -the residence must 
be the taxpayer's real home in 
which he generally sleeps and has 
his meals prepared and served, and 
which contgins at least: two bed- 
rooms. Blood relationship extends 
to parents, grandparents, great 
grandparents, children (including 
illegitimate children), grand- 
children great-grandchildren, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 


} nieces and nephews; marriage to 
| the wife’s or. husband’s parents, 


grandparents, great grandparents, 
brothers, sisters and stepchildren; 
adoption only toslegally adopted 
children. 

A widow or widower is also en- 
titled to the status of a married 
person if he supports a dependent 
child resident in Canada or any of 
the other United Nations, even if he 
odes not maintain a self-contained 
domestic establishment, as long as 


CHAIRMAN \ 


E. M. Whitley, manager for Can- 

ada, Norwich Union Fire Insurance | 

Society, who this week was elected | 

vice-president and chairman of 

the automobile branch of the 

Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion, J 


New Wartime 


Regulations 


Draggers and Long Line Vessels: 
Order-in-Council P. C. 3978, June 1, 
provides for subsidies and special 
depreciation’ allowances to groups 
of four or more fishermen for the 
construction of draggers or long 
line vessels not less than 55 ft. long. 
Clerk, A. D. P. Heeney. 


. Schooners: Order-in-Council P.C. 
3979, June 1, extends special de- 
preciation allowances to owners of 
schooner- “Ype fishing vessels. 
Clerk, A. D. P. Heeney. 


Seals: Order-in-Council P. C. 4112, 
May 30, provides for the termina- 
tion of the Pelagic Sealing (Con- 
vention) Act, 1938, and establishes 
regulations for the protection of the 
fur seal. Clerk, A. D. P. Heeney. 

. . * 

Wheat Deliveries: Order-in-Coun- 
cil P.C, 4130, June 1, permits de- 
liveries of wheat exceeding 18 
bushels per authorized acre, Clerk, 
A. D, P. Heeney. 


Sunflower and Rape Seed: Order- 
in-Council P.C, 4131, June 1, em- 
powers the Canadian Wheat Board 
to buy sunflower and rape seed at 
prices specified, and otherwise 
handle and dispose of them. Effec- 


tive Aug. l-July 31. Clerk A. D. P. 
Heeney, 
~ * om 


Jam Fruits: Order-in-Council 
P. C, 4340, June 6, provides subsidies 
on fruits used in the production of 
jams. Clerk, A, D. P. Heeney. 


Export Permits: Export Permit 
Branch Order 93 changes the ad- 
dress of the Hides Administrator to 
211 Dominion Bank Building, To- 
ronto; adds Aden, Cyprus, Cy- 
renaica, French Somaliland, Pales- 
tine, Transjordan and Tripolitania, 
to the list of countries for which an 
import license number is required 
on export permits, and changes the 
address of the Netherlands Pur- 
chasing Commission to 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Deputy 
Min, of National Revenue, Customs 
and Excise, D*Sim., 

* = s 


Canned Lobster: Export Permit 
Branch Order 94 transfers author- 
ity to issue permits for the export 
of canned lobster to the United 
States from the Chief Supervisor 
of Fisheries to the Prices and Sup- 
ply Representative of the WPTB at 
Halifax. Deputy Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue, Customs and Excise, 
D. Sim. 


Saskatchewan Butter 
Output Up For May 


With weather warm during the 
month and conditions favorable for 
production, output,of creamery but- 
ter in Saskatchewan for May, 1944, 
showed an increase of 868,547 lb., or 
18.5%, over that for the correspond- 
ing month of 1943, according to the 
monthly letter of:the dairy branch, 
provincial department of agricul- 
ture. Production was 5,575,083 Ib. 

Creamery butter production for 
the first five months of 1944 totalled 
17,139,677 lb., an increase of 1,613,083 
lb., or 10.4%, over’ 1943 figures, 
Output for the 12 months ended 
May 31, 1944, was at. 49,334,233 Ib., 
compared with 45,477,535 lb. for the 
12 months ended May 31, 1943, an 
increase of 8.5%. 


the child for any part of the taxa- 
tion year was under 18 years of 
age or,.if over 18, was wholly de- 
pendent on account of ‘physical or 
mental infirmity or if under 21 was 
attending school or college. . Ille- 
gitimate children must be support- 
ed in the self-contained domestic 
establishment indicated above to 
qualify the parent for marital 
status, 

Marital status entitles a person to 
the 7% rate for normal tax and a 
deduction of $150 from the gradu- 
ated tax payable. 
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-|Wise Tax Policies Seen Key 
To, U.S. Postwar Prosperity 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 

WASHINGTON.—Wise policies in 
federal taxation may mark the dif- 
ference between prosperity and re- 
cession in the immediate postwar 
years, warns the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York 
in a detailed legislative program 
offered this week to bridge the re- 
conversion gap. 


The study is the first comprehen- 
sive survey of postwar economic 
problems by a nongovernment 
agency in the U. S. The survey | 
committee was headed by Dr, Fred 
I. Kent, a prominent member of the | 
New York banking community and , 
staunch advocate and defender of 
the private enterprise system, as 
opposed to: state socialism. 

“The dominating method in the 
postwar period must bé one of co- 
operation between the members of 
the economic family, to the end 
| that higher rates of production, em- 
| ployment and wages may, be main- 
tained and a higher standard of liv- 
ing achieved,” the report urges. | 
“We wish to be at peace with all | 
the nations. We desire relation- 
ships between all nations what will 
stimulate . international trade. 
We want the national characteristics 
of men, which are influenced by 
climatic conditions and individual | 
aptitudes, to become active for the | 
benefit of all mankind.” 


oJ * * 


Capital for Enterprise 

The Kent report has been receiv- | 
ed cordially by the press, and is 
attracting studious attention 


series of postwar plans from the 
Government's world-of-tomorrow 
men. For the most part the Gov- 
ernment reports have been merely 
blueprints for stupendous spending 
programs, with little thought given 
to how the proposed new ventures 
in public works, social security and 
public health may be financed. Dr. 
Kent, on the other hand, recom- 
mends that federal tax policy 
“should encourage the flow of ven- 
ture capital into new enterprise.” 
“The national debt is approach- 


| ing the national wealth, and cur- 


|rent federal expenditures are tak- 
‘ing about 60% of the national in- 
come. These relationships, however, 
may not be as vital to the future 


{economic welfare of the mation as 
is the percentage of the postwar | 


national income which may be 
taken by taxes after the war. :. 
“The capital structure of indus- 
try increased front 1916 to 1930 by 
$29 billions, but fell off by $31 bil- 
lions between 1930 and 1940. .., If 
our industries cannot build up re- 
|serves during times of prosperity to 
|be utilized during times of stress, 
it will greatly increase the trying | 


effects of cyclical movements.” 


+ ~ * 
Would Ban Some Boards . 

Another “section of the report 
‘traces out the multiplicity of bu- 
reaus, boards and commissions now 
regulating the economic life of the 
nation, concluding that many should 
be eliminated even before the end 
of the war. 

“Congress should eliminate now 


tially to the future economic wel- 
fare of the nation . . . Congress 
should stop the expansion of gov- 
ernment into the field of private 


enterprise and should eliminate ~ 


those activities which compete with 


private enterprise on a _ tax-free 
basis,” 


As a beginning on a postwar re- 


vision of national labor policy, the | 


Committee recommends that all 
strikes be declared illegal, unless 


approved in advance “by a secret | 


ballot under effective supervision.” 


U. S. strikes between Aug., 1939, 
and Dec., 1941, cost 34,800,000 man- 


‘days of lost time, and in the two 
‘years after Pearl Harbor another 
| 20,000,000 man-days was lost to the 


same cause, 


Want Labor Laws Revised 

“Congress should take up labor 
legislation immediately and put it 
in order. If it does so, it will help 
win the war and make possible the 
creation of a more lasting peace. 
Legislation should be enacted to 
| protect labor from racketeers as 


| well as from unfair employers.” 


The Wagner Act, which establish- 
ed the National Labor Relations 


‘Board in June, 1935, and has been 


hailed by the CIO as the capsheaf 
of the New Deal collectivist ‘pro- 
gram is described in the Kent 
report as grossly unfair to the em- 
ployer in,that it does not regulate 
or formalize’ union conduct. 


“The Wagner Labor Relations 


in| all federal bureaus, departments, Act is unfair to industry and opens 


Congress, despite the fact that Capi- | agencies and activities which are the way for the racketeer or sabo- 


tol Hill has been all but. deluged 
during the last six months ay 8 a 
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not essential to the war effort, or 


which will not contribute substan- 


| 


teur to profit in power at the ex- 
pense of the whole people.” 
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A National Duty — 


AN INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


There is no type of investment, available in 
this country which, from the standpoint of 
security of principal, attractive interest yield 
and ready marketability, can compare with 
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of Business? 


Bosvess must go on producing, but certainly not at the 
of our fighting forces. 


Right now business must release every available 
man for overseas service. 


~Comb your organization—have all eligible men into your office 
and enter into a pact with them to see’ this thing through ! 
Make sure of the status of everyone in respect to clearance with 
the armed forces. Remember that it takes months to train 
a man for overseas duty. Check your personnel today ! 
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CMA On Postwar Planning 


Research, Sane Taxation Emphasized at Meet 


Taken collectively, the addresses 
at the CMA convention comprise a 
virtually complete postwar plan- 
ning bueprint. Space limits us to 
highlighting some of the key ad- 
dresses in this series, which deals 
with the job of industrial planning, 
government relationships and re- 
search, public and private. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


GORDON COCKSHUTT, Brant- 
ford, president, Cockshutt Plow Co.: 
“Cockshutt’s will make further con- 
tributions to the future of Canadian 
agriculture as research continues. 
Machines are being developed to 
cut grass before it matures—green 
grass obviously has more food value 
than dried hay — and load it in 
trucks which will dump automatic- 
ally into a blower for storage in a 
silo. Regarding the dried hay, cus- 
tomary method of feeding grass, 
labor-saving devices are being per- 
fected; the advantages of picking up 
and baling in the field are obvious. 


* * . 


“Development by us of the self- 
propelled harvester combine was 
interrupted by war, but we plan 
to have these modern machines in 
production as soon as it ends. 
‘Manure loading can now be done 
by an attachment to the farmer’s 
ordinary tractor. The industry gen- 
erally is engaged in study of quite 
@ number of improved and new ma- 
chines to reduce costs and labor on 
Canadian farms. 

“Our 110,000 farmers tilling 50 
acres and under have not enjoyed 
the average degree of mechaniza- 
tion;.a great deal of study is being 
given in an attempt to bring out 
special equipment designed to their 
needs and incomees. 

“Of all the farm machinery sup- 
plied to the Canadian farmer only 
about 38% is made in Canada; think 
of what it would mean to the Cana- 
dian butcher, baker and candlestick 
maker if we supplied 75% or 80% 
of the Canadian farmer’s imple- 
ment requirements. 

” a * 


R. W. SHARWOOD, Montreal, 
vice-president and treasurer, Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd.: “In CIL’s post- 
war planning the objective has 
been preparedness rather than a 
detailed blueprint of future oper- 
ations. Some work has been done 
to develop plans for the first two 
or three years of peace; it is visual- 
ized that much of this transition 
period will be given over to the 
resumption of developments inter- 


. 


rupted by the war. But it is the 
ten-year reconstruction period fol- 
lowing transition to peace that re- 
quires the most careful considera- 
tion. Here we can only strive for a 
state of preparedness, of which 


managerial skill within the organ- 


ization and flexibility in operations 
are probably the most important 
elements.” 

Management, Mr. Sharwood said, 
would have to convert plant speed- 
ily in order to reduce the period 
of unemployment and ease infla- 
tionary pressure’ arising from re- 
lease of pent-up consumer demand. 
He told how CIL’s development 
committee was guiding that com- 
pany’s specific postwar prepara- 
tions; how,.a year ago, it had 
strengthened a control adopted to 
keep inventories to a minimum s0 
as to limit the task of disposal of 
surplus material. 


* e ™ ‘ 


A. L. W. MacCALLUM, chair- 
man, Canadian Shipping Board: 
Canada’s merchant shipping prob- 
lem was outlined in the rough in 
Mr. MacCallum’s paper, read by 
Bruce Macdonald, CSB secretary. 
Sketching a background of vastly 
enlarged tonnage, faster ships, bet- 
ter cargo handling devices, Mr. 
MacCallum said: 

“Concern arises because of the 
startling alteration which will have 
occurred in the distribution of the 
postwar tonnage. The U. S. prob- 
ably will have an ocean merchant 
marine equal to that of all other 
countries combined; instead of 
owning about 15% of the ocean 
tonnage as in 1939, ‘she will own 
50% or more. Canada, which began 
the war with about 230,000 gross 
tons of ships. capable of making 
ocean voyages, will probably end 
the war, despite all losses, with 
nearly ten times as much. In other 
words this country, which up to 
1939 depended almost wholly on 
vessels of British and other flags 
to carry her foreign trade, will en- 
ter the postwar period with a cargo 
fleet which could alone carry the 
bulk of her foreign commerce. 

“This is a stark problem but, I 
believe, manageable. Understanding 
and co-operation will be necessary. 
For our part — the U. S. and our- 
selves — we should remember that 
our new fleets were built to meet 
an immediate and. desperate need 
and that they must be regarded in 
a real sense like any other muni- 
tions of war, We must remember 
that Britain, Norway and other 
allies expended their ships while 
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giving us time to build; that how- 
ever important shipping may. be to 
our two countries, it is a matter of 
ife or death to such countries as 

ritain and Norway. And we should 
remember too that in our own self- 
interest we must not remove from 
such countries what has been one 
of their chief means of buying our 
exports,” 

* e * 
: RESEARCH 

Dean C. J. MACKENZIE, Ottawa, 
acting president, National Research 
Council: “Canada up to 1939 spent 
on research only a small fraction of 
what she will have to spend after 
the war to maintain the position 
she has gained during the war as 
a well-integrated industrial country. 
Public expenditures will have to be 
increased many fold, but the great- 
est relative increase must come 
from private industry .., 

“In our ‘national and provincial 
research institutions and universi- 
ties we have the framework on 
which to build a truly national plan 
of scientific and industrial research. 
This will prove best for industries, 
best for the nation on the objective 
-and impersonal plane of mutual 
benefit and profit. It will also pro- 
vide for our ablest youths the op- 
portunities which they deserve and 
must have.” 

e td s 


MARTIN BALDWIN, Toronto 
curator, Toronto Art Gallery; 
executive secretary, City Planning 
Board: “If Canadian manufacturers 
produce first class goods both in 
workmanship and design, they will 
make it harder for foreign goods to 
compete and they will make a 
reputation for themselves which 
will represent Canadian quality 
throughout the world. 

“We, in richer Canada, should 
work in co-operation with our gov- 
ernment to establish some system 
which will ensure production of 
Canadian goods which will with- 
stand, by their quality in work- 
manship and design, any reasonable 
competition in goods from abroad. 
We should stress in our educational 


start now in the difficult process of 
training good designers in Canada.” 

“You shoujd find out how you 
can use industrial designers in your 
business; co-operate with the gov- 
ernment in making a clear-cut de- 
mand for educational facilities 
which will give Canadians a chance 
to become industrial designers.” 

o 


Maj.-Gen HOWARD KENNEDY, 
Ottawa, Quartermaster-General of 
Canada, formerly manager, Quebec 
Forest Industries Association: “If 
we continue to allow insects and 
flies to ravage our forests—assisted 
by a rather numerous group of irre- 
sponsible woods operators—then I 


erts over which Montgomery and 
Rommel fought last year in Cyren- 
aica were once the source of timber 
and grain supply of Southern 
Europe. ee 


, ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

W. R. YENDALL, London, Ont., 
Richards-Wileox Canadian Co.: 
“The CMA submissions on postwar 
reconstruction agree in many re- 
spects with the recent national 
(James) advisory committee. Both 
expect high levels of production and 
employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries, are apprehensive about 
fereign trade, stress the importance 
of tax reduction, 

“It is in my opinion a very inade- 
quate idea that full employment 
depends upon following any exact 
formula as to the size of the na- 
tional income, or the annual ex- 
penditure for capital equipment, or 
so-called ‘public investment.’ If the 
Canadian people are fully employed 
in creating goods and _ services 
which find a ready market either 
at home or abroad, the national in- 
come will take care of itself, capital 
investment in productive facilities 
will proceed on normal lines in 
answer to effective demand, and the 
general situation will be much 
sounder than any artificial stimula- 
tion created by efforts to fill in a 
theoretical formula.” ‘ 


Hon. DANA PORTER, Toronto, 
Ontario Minister of Planning and 
Development: “We are trying to 
induce municipalities to adopt some 
form of planned development based 
on master plans such as are being 
studied in Toronto, Sarnia and else- 
where. Ideally, they should plan 
in a scientific way for future ex- 
pansion and co-ordinate any needed 
public works in relation to the plan. 

“Planning is the responsibility of 
all groups .... the function of the 
Government is to co-ordinate the 
resulting plans and to encourage col- 
laboration in their framing and exe- 
cution. Doubtless many plans of in- 
dividual industries must be kept 
secret, but sooner or later general 
outlines of private plans will have 
to be revealed in order that they 
may emerge as a unified program 


.| of planned development.” 
= - = 


F. P. L. LANE, Montreal, retiring 
president of the CMA and vice- 
president of the Imperial Tobacco 
Co.: “If manufacturers are to play 
an important part in providing a 
maximum of employment:after the 
war, it is imperative that the ex- 
tremely heavy taxation on industry 
which has been necessary during 
the war should be substantially re- 
duced and that it should be re- 
vamped. s 

“There is a strong case for the 
immediate cancellation after the 
war of the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
and for the substantial reduction of 
the income tax on corporations with 
a view to its ultimate elimination. 

“The Rowell-Sirois Royal Com- 
mission found the pre-war tax struc- 
ture beyond belief in complexity— 
corporation taxes have grown up in 
a completely unplanned and unco- 
ordinated way and violate every 
canon of taxation.’” 

es ¢ ®8 

Maj. J. G. CHUTTER, ‘Vancouver, 
manager, Wright's Canadian Ropes 
Ltd, chairman CMA British Colum- 
bia division: “Renegotiation of con- 
tracts and disallowed expenses 
should invariably be drawn up 
short of impairing the position of 
the manufacturer; very good rea- 
sons should be submitted for re- 
negotiation and application by a 
department for renegotiation should 
be ruled on by a board which ine 
eludes manufacturers, We in Brite 


° 


ish Columbia can see no excuse for 
renegotiation of any contracts en- 
tered into since Jan. 1, 1943.” 

+ = * 


Prof. WATSON KIRKCONNELL, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ont.: “Only 8.6% of Canada’s area 
is arable. This amounts to only 
325,000 square miles, or the com- 
bined areas of Texas and Oklahoma, 
and three quarters of this is already 
being used for field crops and pas- 
ture. In terms of our more restrict- 
ed area, the population of Canada is 
not 3 per square mile but 25.4 per 
square mile, or more than twice the 
density of Texas. The density for 
the entire United States in 1920 was 
35.5 per square mile. On a New 
World basis, we are not so glaringly 
underdeveloped. 

“At no time in the past 90 years, 
apart from the temporary emergen- 
cies of war, has Canada ever had 
a shortage of manpower. We have 
always had more people than we 
could digest. As fast as new water 
ran into our little millpond, just as 
fast the water spilled over the dam 
and ran away. 

“If we want to have more water 
we must build a higher dam... turn 
to a wise survey of our resources, 
a,bold planning for their develop- 
ment, a brave capitulation of every 
authentic project and an unwearied 
search for markets to vindicate our 
expansion. Take care of the de- 
velopment and the population will 
take care of itself; but the planning, 
the investing, the essential brain- 
and-money work must come first.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT |__| 


A. Samoisette, president of the 
General Securi 
Canada, who. 


» a e ‘ f 
can only ‘remind you that the des- net resident and chairman o 


Insurance Co. of 


as been elected 


ire branch of the Canadian 
Underwriters Association. 


OTICE again the wide gaps between the ralls on a rallroad and between 
the slabs on a cement highway: Without them; under changing tem- - 
peratures; expansion and contraction would cause ruinous breaks: 


Your roof is subject to similar condifions of widely varying heat and cold; 
but on a roof no gaps may be allowed — and that is why the elasticity of 
Murray Pitch is so adaptable fo good roofing: Murray Pitch stretches and 
contracts accommodatingly. And, in doing so, it actually renews Its waters 
shedding properties; When it softens under the summer sun, it fills the small 
crevices caused by alternate freezing and thawing In winter. And, being 


STAN S 


os BRAWH- 
LE a 
Gets you there 


Here are some of the better production 
methods that will help you stay in the race. 
Get some of these sturdy, lightweight trucks 
as soon as you can, to move materials 
quickly through your plant. There are lots of 

standard types to choose from, 
or we can design a truck for 
your special needs. 


~ They are what the highbrows 
call “functional” — planned to 
do a job in the best way, with 
no waste effort. They are an 
iJlustration of brains applied to 
modern production -to bring 
down costs. You would be wise 
to get our Truck Catalogue or 
tell us your pan 
ticular problem, 
small or great. 


Stan Steel 
Electric Welded 
Steel Tubing 


' Developments in use: of 
Welded Tub- 
ing in: the last three years 
have. been sensational. It is now eagerly 
sought for jobs of the highest class, where once 
only seamless was specified. STAN STEEL 
Electric Welded Tubing is an accurate engin- 
eering product — no longer regarded as just a 
“piece of pipe.” Better find out what it can do 
for your product. Write us. 


STANDARD TUBE COMPANY LIMITED 


WOODSTOCK ONTARIO 


8 
Have you a roofing or @ re-roefing job In mind # Why not look Into the matter 
of having your name on the register of users of Murray Built-up Pitch and 
Gravel Roofs # 
A complete; detailed report and a plan'of every Murray Registered Built-up 
Pitch and Gravel Roof is placed in the Murray permanent files for reference 
and for follow-up inspection service, 


FREE ROOF INSPECTION SERVICE 


An experienced Murray Roof Inspector Is ready fo give you a complete report 
on the condition of your roof. Write or phone our nearest office, This service 


viscous, it reforms for Itself a smooth, water-shedding shield. Thus a Murray 
Pitch and Gravel Roof Is self-sealing, self-perpetuating, due fo the elosticity 


and viscosity of tlie pitch. 


This ts the kind of roof you get in a Murray Registered Roof of Built-up Pitch 
and Gravel. Murray Pitch, with its well proved weather-resisting qualities; 
coupled with other fop-grade roofing materials, are combined fo provide 
secure roofing protection against the harshest climatic conditions. The roof 
is laid under exacting Murray supervision. It must be right before getting the 
final O.K. of the Murray Roofing Inspector. And it sfoys right, backed by the 
prestige of Murray—a firm with a Dominion-wide reputation for roof 


dependability. 


Alexander MURRAY & Company Limited « MONTREAL» TORONTO + HALIFAX « SAINT JOHN, N.B. « WINNIPEG © VANCOUVER 


Division of Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. Limited 





- Company Reports 


Mexico Tram. 


Gross. 1943 earnings of Mexico 
Tramways were 18.45% higher than 
those for 1942, rising to $3,449,046, 
Canadian currency. 

After a 15% rise in expenses 
(which were $3,595,850) and a $71,- 
334 abatement of taxes, a net oper- 
ating loss of $75,476 was experienced 
3 1943 compared with $203,006 in 
1942. 

After inclusion of exchange ad- 
justments, administration and gen- 
eral expenses of $40,787, and $14,138 
income from investments and bank 
balances, net loss for year was $131,- 
589, compared with $235,477. 

Financial position showed ‘con- 
siderable improvement the end of 
1943. With current assets rising to 
$856,271, working capital showed an 
increase to $446,434 from $243,849 
the previous year, excluding inven- 
tories which were up pgoepatmatesy 
$30,000 at $374,076. unded debt 
showed no change at $885,984. 

Responsible for thé rise in oper- 
ating expenses were: suppression of 


‘| sale of 3-for-25 centavos. tickets on 


@ “Hello, is that Frank Smith? This is 
Bob Thompson of The Imperial Life 
Assurance Company calling: I am intro- 
ducing myself over the telephone because 
I know you are a very busy person: I 
should like to meet you and have fifteen 
minutes with you. Will Thirsday st 
three o'clock be convenient?” 
Because of gasoline rationing and other 


travel difficulties, every life insurance 
man is becoming increasingly dependent 


on calls “by appointment”. 


By tele- 


phoning he shows that he knows your 
time is valuable: So is his: 


He is calling because he has something 
of practical interest to tell you. It may be 
an item of service in connection with 
your present insurance he wishes to 

discuss: He may have a timely idea to 


See Your 
Local 


present to you. Whatever it is, it will be 
worth your while to say ““Okay—see you 
Thursday at 3:00", or to arrange some 


Representative other time mutually convenient: 


IMPERIAL Lite 


Gounded 1897 


Head Office 


TORONTO 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN 
ALL IMPORTANT CENTRES 


— 


Eastern Theatres reports net prof-| year. Current assets totalled $81,650 


iis of $23,549 or 74 cents per share, 
excluding refundable excess profits 
taxes of $25,417, for the 52 weeks 
ended Jan. 1; 1944. If refundable 
portion is included, profits are $48,- 
966 or $1.53 per share. In 1942, net 
profits excluding refundable EPT 
were $34,033, or $1.06 per share, and 
including refundable EPT, $43,366, 
or $1.36 per share. A dividend of 


50 cents per share was paid in each! 295, 


in 1943, $109,042 in 1942. Current 
liabilities for these years were $26,- 
863 and $69,919, leaving working 
capital of $54,787, and -$39,123 re- 
spectively. Non-interest bearing ad- 
vances from the parent company, 
Famous Players Canadian Corp., 
were unchanged at $190,000. After 
tax adjustments, dividends and loss 
on sale of bonds, earned surplus 
was increased to $130,387 from $97,- 


if you were a Carpenter's Mate ~~ 


WeNU to RM CMS Tole 


look good to you? 


enestra SUGGESTS ose 


Picture yourself coming home after oe one... two... 


or even five years of your life in the 


efense of your country. 


Wouldn't you expect the folks at home to have taken the 
time and the trouble to see that there'd be a job waiting 


for you? 


The key to immediate postwar jobs is getting the planning 
done now — the blueprints drawn and ready on the shelf 
— the legal matters all straightened out — financial 
arrangements all made. If this is done now, the building 


indu 


stry — Canada's No. | Employer — can have jobs 


ready for hundreds of thousands of service men. 


Jobs for service men are good enough reason to plan now. 
But remember, too, the advantages to you. Construction 


can start quicker. You'll 


et first call on materials if you 


are ready. And you'll probably move into your new home, 
school, or store while.other folks are milling around in the 
rush of postwar building that is sure to come. 

Many architects and engineers, freed from the rush df con- 
struction work early in the war, are now able to give your 
planning needs full consideration. Talk to them now about 
your postwar building ideas. Get those plans on paper. 
You'll help your friends in the service — you'll help your 


country — and yourself. 


CANADIAN METAL WINDOW 
STEEL PRODUCTS LTD. 


160 River Street, Toronto 


Montreal Address: 


6565 Durocher Ave. 
Outremont 


START AN ARCHITECT ON 
A POSTWAR ON 
( BA a 


PLAN NOW 


all bus lines; difficulties of private 
ansport; 
ay imposing a weekly rest day for 
all private automobiles; higher 
authorized rates for taxicabs; and 
higher wages obtained by workers 
during the year. 

Cost-increasing factors were: high- 
er salaries and wages paid under 
federal decree for emergency com- 
pensation for cost-of-living rises; 
higher prices for materials, and 
greater track maintenance. 

After a strike in Jan., 1943, work- 
ers wages were increased by 13% 
and the labor contract was extended 
until Jan, 21, 1945. The agreement 
with the government regarding tax 
rebates was negotiated in connec- 
tion with the wage increase. 

1 


No. of cars in service 
Passengers carried (millions) . : 
Revenue car mileage (millions) 17 
Av. receipts per car mile .... 0.20 
Oper. exp., incl., taxes & depr. 

per rev. car mile 0. 


oe 


National. Grocers 


Years Ended Mar.31: 1944 

Earned per share: 
Pref. excl. refund. .. $3.11 
Pref. incl, refund. .. 3.76 
Com. excl. refund. « 0:78 
1.09 


Com. incl. refund, . 
1$0 1.50 
40 40 


$4,183,584 $3,635,991 

(Previous year figures bracketed below.) 

Increased sales volume enabled 
National Grocers Co. to report net 
operating profit for the year ended 
March 31, 1944, of $1,252,539 ($1,- 
224,636), in spite of continuation of 
the trend to a lower rate of gross 
profits in relation to sales, H., L. 
McNally, president, states. He 
warned that if the trend continues, 
“as seems probable,” operating 
profits are likely to drop. 

Higher tax provision, which 
amounted to $806,570 ($678,968) re- 
duced net profit to $445,969 ($545,- 
668). Included in tax provision 
was $91,993 ($57,347) of refundable 
tax. 

Current assets, which totalled 
$5,996,273 ($6,002,609) included in- 
‘creased inventory values and 4c- 
counts receivable. Current liabili- 
ties were lower at $1,822,689 ($2,- 
366,618), with elimination of $510,- 
450 provided last year for redemp- 
tion of called first mortgage serial 
bonds. Redemption of 625 prefer- 
red share during the year left 143,- 
240 outstanding. There is no fund- 
ed debt. 


Commercial Alcohols 
Years ended Mar, 31; 1944 1943 
Earned per share: 

Preferred $1.15 $1.27 
Common $. ; 
Paid: preferred 
Common 0.20 0.20 
327,977 105,562 
(1942 figures bracketed below) 

Net operating profit of Commer- 
cial Alcohols, Ltd., during fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1944, rose to 
$365,652 ($191,162), but depreciation 
provision was increased to $249,982 
($43,427) with result that despite 
lower tax provision at $38,680 ($64,- 
920), net income was slightly lower 
at $57,770 ($63,701). Although this 
-was below -segular dividend re- 
quirements on both preferred and 
common, President C. G. Kertland 
explains that there was no change 
in dividend policy “in view of this 
condition (lower earnings) being 
of a temporary nature and the com- 
pany having a large surplus.” 

- Value of company’s inventory of 
finished products, raw materials 
and supplies, ete., as at March 31, 
1944, was $235,240 ($135,691) due to 
increase in amount of spirits ware- 
housed by the company during«the 
year. 

The new grain alcohol plant is 
now operating and production of 
alcohol has been increased matesi- 
ally. Total value of company’s sales 
during the year showed a gain of 

0%. . 
Andian National 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1943 1942 
Earned per share ... $1.15 $0.87 


nil 1.00 
11,771,387 8,648,747 
(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

Net profits of Andian National 
Corp., pipe-line subsidiary of Inter- 
national Petroleum Co., rose to 
$2,923,665 ($2,337,826) in 1943 in 
spite of a drop in net operating in- 
come to $2,212,025 ($2,793,207). Rea- 
sons for the rise were partly lower 
taxes, depreciation, executive fees, 
but a $1,237,937 adjustment of ,in- 
vestments to market value, was the 
main item. 

Revised during the year were 
pipe line tariffs, the effective rate 
being reduced by 8 centavos per 
barrel to 47 centavos on the deliv- 
ery category in which Tropical Oil 
Co, falls. Terminal loading charge 
was also reduced by 2 centavos per 
barrel. The present.tariff of 47 cen- 
tavos per barrel is subject to reduc- 
tion if the company’s net pipe line 
earnings, after payment of Colom- 
bian taxes, exceed 10% of the in- 
vested capital in Colombia. New 
scale of tariffs is effective from Jan. 
1, 1944 to Sept. 30, 1948. 

Cash formed a larger proportion 
of current assets of $12.6 millions 
| ($9.4 millions) at Dec. 31, 1943. Cur- 
| rent liabilities were $867,908 ($754,- 
825). After deduction of additional 
Colombian income capital and ex- 
cess profits taxes for 1941 and 1942, 
and reserving $46,104, which ac- 
cording to Colombian law is not 
| distributable, earned surplus in- 
creased to $4,018,595 ($1,155,878). 





| Mexican Light 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1943 
Earned per share: 
7% preferred $7.58 
4% preferred 0.006 
No dividends paid. 
Working capital 


1942 


$8.73 
0.018 


5,693,286 5,256,384 
Increased consumption of electri- 


current resulted in an 8.4% increase 


an ‘executive order ‘in|* 


to $12.4 millions. Costs of operation 
maintenance, taxes and deprecia- 
tion were nearly $1 million higher, 
due chiefly to exceptionally low 
rainfall, lack of fuel oil and other 
materials, and higher labor cost re- 
sulting from implementation of the 
law of emergency compensation for 
insufficient salaries, and the pro- 
visions of last year’s contract with 
the Labor Syndicate. Future labor 
cost is expected to be still further 
increased. 


Extensive construction work was 
undertaken by the company in 1943, 
resulting in a net increase in con- 
solidated property account of over 
$1 million, 


Applicable to bond service dur- 
ing 1944 is the sum of $2,043,555. 


All arrears of first mortgage sink- 
ing fund and second mortgage in- 
terest were paid in 1943. Balance 
available from :1943 will permit the 
company to meet not only its full 
¢urrent yeat’s obligations on first 
mortgage.and sinking fund bonds, 
but will also allow meeting of sink- 
ing fund arrears on second mort- 

age bonds and the making of a 

% payment on the 6% cumulative 
ineome. debenture stock, July 1, in 
arrears 514%2% at Dec. 31, 1943. 

Redemptions reduced total funded 
debt to $35.3 millions from $36.2 Mmil- 
lions, changes taking place in 5% 
first mortgage bonds of the parent 
company, and similar bonds of Mexi- 
can Electric Light Co., and Pachuca 
Light and Power Co. 


Levy Bros. 


Years Ended Jan, 31: 1944 

rned per share: 

Pref. excl. ref. EPT $7.00 

Pref. incl. ref. EPT 11,22 

Com., excl. ref. EPT > §=6.60 

Com., incl., ref. EPT 92 
Paid per share: 


Preferred 2.00 


(Previous year figures bracketed below.) 


Record sales are reported by Levy 
Bros. Co. for the year ended Jan. 
31, 1944, and gross operating profits 
touched a new high of $330,521 
($259,827). But after all charges in- 
cluding. income and EP taxes of 
$124,113 ($69,417), net profit stood 
at $35,022 ($38,319). Of taxes, $21,- 
061 ($6,985) was the refundable por- 
tion. 

Current assets, which totalled 
$738,441 ($684,921) were almost 
50% in cash, gold and Dominion 
bonds, reductions being shown in 
accounts receivable and inventories. 
Higher tax liability resulted in in- 
creased current liabilities of $152,245 
($100,800). 

New premises at 25 Main St., 
Hamilton, have been purchased and 
are to be remodelled as rapidly as 
possible to house both office and 
plant. 

Current year’s operations for the 
first quarter show sales at a lower 
level than for the like period last 
year, but unfilled orders are greatly 
in excess of any previous year, and 
factory. prd@uction was reported 
booked for 5 months’ ahead. Her- 
man H. Levy, -president, stated: 
“Providing there are no greater 
problems than in the past in ob- 
taining inventories of precious 


UILDING 


MONTREAL 


« 


ROOFING 


PRESWDENT 


W. C. Butler, manager for Canada 
of the Pearl Assurance Co., who 
was elected, this week, president 
of the Canadian Underwriters 
Association. 


stones and watch movements, we 
may look forward to the balance 
of the year with optimism.” 


. . 
Canadian Vickers 
Years Ended Feb. 29: 1944 
Earned per Share: 
Pref. excl. refund .. $4.40 
Pref. incl. refund. .. 47.18 
Com. excl. refund. .. nil 


Com. incl. refund. .. 20,45 
Paid: ‘Preferred nil 


Common nil nil 
Working capital $1,794,696 $2,641,204 
(1943 figures bracketed below.) 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., reports 
that production volume for fiscal 
year ended Feb. 29, 1944, was at 
new record total of $53,371,427, and 
operating profit rose to $5,622,993 
($3,545,888). Net income declined, 
however, to $88,061 ($547,072). Con- 
tributing to this decline was provi- 
sion for reserves to take care of 
maximum tax assessments that 
might be levied. The tax authori- 
ties have ruled that the subsidy 
from the Federal Government is 
taxable, that company’s physical as- 
sets became fully depreciated in 
1940 and that subsequent deprecia- 
tion provision could not be made 
before showing taxable income, 
also renegotiation of contracts has 
been under way. The. company is 
contesting on all of these matters, 
but pending final ruling is provid- 
ing for maximum that might be as- 
sessed. 
President J. Edouard Labelle 
states that a committee has been 
formed and is giving careful study 
to postwar possibilities, and points 
out that since close of the year a 
commercial export order for cargo 
vessels has been obtained. 


1943 


Canadian Industries has declared 
a common dividend of $1.25 per 
share, payable July 31, 1944, to 
sharehalders: of record June 30, ex- 
dividend Juné 29. Reopening of the 
Nobel plant of D,I.L. near Parry 
Sound is reported imminent. 
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THE 
STANDARD LIFE 
EDINBURGH 
A mutual office 
noted throughout 
the world for its 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY Pee 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


Head Office for Canada: 391 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


Branch Offices are maintained in the following cities :-— 
TORO! 


TO, LONDON, OTTAWA and HAMILTON, ONT. ; 
MONTREAL, P.Q.; FREDERICTON and SAINT JOHN, N.B, ; 
HALIFAX, N.S, ; and VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 


LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOW COST 


WITH DOUBLE PROTECTION 
WHEN IT IS MOST NEEDED 


Write for particulars (stating age) to the Local Branch Office 


4 

THE FORTH BRIDGE 
EDINBURGH 

A bridge noted through- 

out the world for the 

outstanding strength of 

its construction. 

The scene of the first 

bombing raid in Britain 

—it stands proud and 

unscarred. 


@ t 
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B.P. Employees Across Canada 
Look Ahead with Confidence 


@ You can hardly pick up a paper today without seeing 
headlines like these. This housing shortage is common to 
all Canuda and we as an all-out Canadian company will 
play our full part in correcting it. Our five plants across 
the Dominion are geared to swinc into full-time peace 
production the moment the word is given. 


We will see to it that every industrial and domestic 
demand for rugged, colourful B.P. materials for exterior 
and interior use, is met. These include Asphalt Shingles, 
Siding, Insul-Board, Roll Roofing, and Flooring, all with 
remarkable weatherproofing and insulating qualities and 
an unlimited range of application. This is our duty as 
Canada’s major producer of vital building supplies and 
we are determined to do it so that factory changeover, 
new housing and home renovation programmes may 
proceed according to plan. 


TORONTO 
SIDING 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 


HAMILTON 
INSULATION 


WINNIPEG 
FLOORING 
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o-operationin Insurance Urged 
CUA President Would Bring Fire Companies Under One Roof 


A plea for greater unity in the; 
fire and casualty insurance business 
was made by President Alex Hurry 
at the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Underwriters’ Association in 
Quebec City last week. 

. Mr. Hurry stated there were a 

number of associations handling 
various phases of insurance work, 
some of them confined to tariff 
companies (that is companies which 
are members of the various under- 
writers’ associations), whilé others 
are open to all companies. He asks 
that something be done to bring 
these various bodies under two roofs 
if not under one and to simplify 
and co-ordinate their operations. 
Special significance attached to Mr. 
Hurry’s plea because of the present 
threat of a rate war in the fire in- 
surance business. 


An important object to be achiev- 
ed by bringing the companies to- 
gether, he indicated, is a reduction 


in expenses. A large part of the 


expense of the tariff companies, he 


oni 


| 


“Consult your Agent 
or Broker 
as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer." 


a1 aeRe 
nsurance Company 


of Canada 


explained, is due to the services 
given and to collaboration with the 
authorities and individuals to bring 
about reduction in fire waste and 
loss by accidents. Cost of insur- 
ance to the public has followed cost 
of losses down. , 

The great bulk of this work is 
done and the cost borne by the 
CUA and sister bodies across Can- 
ada, and the results are available 
to nonmember companies which do 
not contribute to the expense. If 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. P. Crysdale, Gairdner & Co., 


Ltd., Toronto, who was élected a 
vice-president of the Investment 
Dealers’ Association of Canada at 


'the recent annual convention at 


Quebec. 


Royal-Liverpool Group 


Names Branch Manager 


Leonard Hook has been appointed 
manager of the Winnipeg branch of 
the Royal-Liverpool insurance 
groups, according to an announce- 
ment by James Matson, manager for 
Canada, at Montreal. Mr. Hook, who 
was formerly agency superintend- 
ent of the groups at Winnipeg, 
joined the Liverpool and London 
and Globe in 1918 at Montreal as a 
junior. In 1941 he became chief in- 
spector for the eastern Ontario ter- 
ritory, which position he occupied 
until transferred to Winnipeg as 
agency superintendent of the two 
‘groups. 


MORDERN, HELWIG & FERRIE LIMITED 


| Insurance 
Automobile, Casualty, 


Adjusters 
Fire and Allied Lines, 


Inland Marine 
OR, KIL ER, 
Se HARINGS.” SAHMTA. CHATHAM, 
‘ QOWEN SOUND , 


HAMILTON, LONDON, 


If you need to reach 


across 
ou tal 


old the telephone in 
— close 
ps. 


correct 
to the 


territorial divisions of the tariff 
companies could be eliminated and 
tariff and nontariff companies 
brought into one organization, Mr. 
Hurry believes the cost of these op- 
erations would not only be reduced, 
but the remaining cost spread more 
widely. 

He quoted the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Insurance report for 1942 as 
showing that joint stock companies 
that year paid about 8%% of their 
gross premium income in taxes, 


War and Business .. 


New Label — Old Hats 


The oldest hat factory in 
Canada has been the first, and so 
far the only one, to fix a union 
label to a Canadian men’s fur felt 
hat. Recently the Robert 
Crean Co, staged a tiny ceremony 
in its Toronto plant; President G. 
C. Crean, aged 79, and President 
Ab. Large of Local 86, United 
Hatters’, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union 
jointly fixed the first label to the 
first hat. Incidentally, the Crean 
establishment was founded in 1870 
by the Messrs. Henderson & Bost- 
wick; taken over by the Creans 
over 50 years ago. 
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NSS Enforcement Stiffens 


Contravention of selective serv- 
ice civilian regulations has 
brought 18,500 reports of infrac- 
tions since last July 9 to May 1, 
1944, says a Dept. of Labor bulle- 
tin, A great many hearings are 
still pending, but 113 ‘charges 
against employers have resulted 
in 71 convictions, and 375 charges 
against employees have brought 
200 convictions. In a few extreme 
cases consistent violators have 
been sentenced to serve short jail 
terms. 

Employees were most often 
guilty of failing to apply for and 
accept suitable employment when 
directed; many were charged 
with leaving a job without giving 
the required seven days’ notice in 
writing. | 

Employers were most fre- 
quently charged with hiring a 
person who had no working per- 
mit from the local NSS officer, 
retaining a worker without a 
permit, dismissal without proper 
notice, soliciting labor, publish- 
ing advertisements without per- 
mission. 


Good Times Bad Times 


Pity the poor pawnbroker and 
moneylenders of London!.In the 
good old days when times were 
bad and nobody had very much 
money they did a flourishing 


Before you blame 
your telephone... 


NN 


to you; stand or sit 
so that ‘xour lips are 
directly in ‘front of and 
close to the mouth- 

i Don’t ‘“‘talk 


our desk as 
continue to 


~phone - 
at or near the hagizon- 


Ewerneers designed the 


mouthpiece of your telephone 
to give best results at one-quarter 
of an inch from the lips. When 
your lips are farther away than 
this, your voice is transmitted 
less strongly . . . less clearly. 


Failure to remember these 
simple facts accounts for the 
great majority of “trouble” 
reports. —_ 

Help avoid needless service 
check-ups, and at the same time 
let those you talk to hear you 
without strain. Just remember: 
Talk clearly, normally, directly 
into the telephone, with your 
lips just’ one-quarter of an inch 
from the mouthpiece. 


For clear, noise-free’ 
transmission, always 
keep your desk tele- ¢ 
upright — not 


@ Buy War 
Savings 
Stamps and 
Certificates 


tal position., Regularly. 


while all other types of companies, 
including joint stock mutuals, paid 
about 3.4% of their premiums ‘in 
taxes. 

Agency remuneration, he also in- 
dicated, was a big problem in cer- 
tain cities, becoming so acute that 
it had to be considered as a general 
problem affecting all territories 
across Canada. The problem, he 
stated, has been turned over to the 
Dominion Board of Insurance Un- 
derwriters. 


business. But now the money- 
lenders who had a good thing in 
the small amount loan trade have 
fallen upon evil days. Working 
men who used to be their chief 
clients now are employed steadily 
and at higher wages than they 
yhave enjoyed for years. The 
pawnbrokers are suffering from 
the effects of war “prosperity” too. 
Discussing this, from his point of 
view, sad state of affairs, one of 
the latter sorrowfully remarked: 
“It may be years before people 
are driven to start pawning things 
again.” 
a e * 


DBS Comes Into Its Own 
Much of the Government’s plan- 
ning for the future, immediate 
and postwar, is based on facts and 
figures supplied by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. In fact, so 


important has DBS become ag a 
supplier of information, so greatly 
has it expanded in recent years, 
that the possibility now is it may 
become a separate department of 
government, At present it is a 
branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. Here are 
some of the jobs DBS does at 
present: juggles with figures in 
an attempt to arrive at as close 
an estimate as possible of Can- 
ada’s soaring national income, 
digs up the information on which 
the Government bases its ration- 
ing and manpower policies, as 
well as taxation and transporta- 
tion setups and a host of other 
wartime orders and regulations, 
looks into the future, for informa- 
tion supplied by DBS will be the 
base upon which future social 
security schemes will be built. 
DBS is also doing a bit of over- 
hauling of its own system, aim- 
ing at greater efficiency and 
accuracy in its work. 
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Quebec Fishery Record 

Production of commercial fish 
.in the Province of Quebec reached 
a record total of $5 millions, 
while the catch inoreased 1,332,- 
000 Ibs. over that of 1942, it was 
revealed in a report tabled in the 
Legislative Assembly by Hon. 
Valmore Bienvenue, Minister of 
Game and Fisheries. Fishermen 
actually received $3,258,806, in- 
cluding proceeds of seal and por- 
poise hunting and sale of cod 
livers, while the catch of all 
varieties of sea fish, shell fish 
and molluscs totalled 106,209,100 
lb. Byproducts alone netted the 
fishermen $91,105. Number of 
fishermen increased in 1943 to 
8,958. Cold storage plants were 
improved during the year, with 
new units and _ enlargements 
made and freezing and storing 
capacity increased. 


More Phones in U. S. 

Spurred by the rising demand 
for telephones, the United States 
War Production Board has 
authorized manufacture of some 
200,000 new telephone’. sets per 
quarter, in an effort to relieve 
the situation. 

What effect, if any, this will 
have in Canada is uncertain as 
yet. Questioned about this, Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada: 
officials said they were “unable to 
say now whether’ this easing of 
the telephone production situa- 
tion in the United States will 
have any effect here in Canada. 

“Canadian manufacturers of 
telephones and equipment are 
busy on war orders and the 
volume of production of tele- 
phones is such that it is still 
necessary to restrict installations 
to essential services,” 

Western Electric Co. which 
will supply about 80% of the 
telephones authorized in the U. S., 
has acquired a plant for that pur- 
pose in St. Paul, Minn. It is mov- 
ing equipment from its Chicago 
and Baltimore plants, now en- 
gaged in war production, to St. 
Paul, where labor is more readily 
available. 

s o 7 
Regina’s Postwar Plans 

More than $19 millions will be 
spent by Regina, Sask., families 
for goods and services in the im- 
mediate postwar period, if they 
carry out intentions expressed in 
a survey conducted by the Regina 
Citizens’ Reconstruction & Re- 
habilitation Committee. The $19 
millions they plan to spend rep- 
resent mainly the wartime back- 
log in housing and _srepairs, 
furniture and other household 
appliances and, particularly, 
motor cars. The survey, based on 
statistics from replies to 6,337 
questionnaires out of a total of 
13,300 sent out, indicates nearly, 
$10 millions will be spent on new 
houses and purchases of homes. 
Some 1,400 families plan to build 
homes, to a total amount of $5.5 
millions. Practically the same 
number are prepared to spend 
$4.2 millions on buying homes. 
Buying furniture will be 3,858 
families. 
approximately $1.2 millions, In 
the market for cars are 3,608 


They plan to spend : 


PRESIDENT 


William A. Hewson, a member of 
the club for 17 .years, who has 
been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Club of Ham- 
ilton. Mr. Hewson served as a 
director for seven years, during 
which. time he acted as chairman 
of many important committees. 


families. They estimate their 
total cost at $3.3 millions. ‘The 
Regina survey is the first to be 


conducted in a western Canada | 


city. Similar investigation - was 
carried out recently by the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Board of 
Trade. The latter investigation 
covered about 67,000 individuals, 
2,500 farms, and 903 business 
firms. Businessmen in the Ontario 
area involved believed their 
postwar sales would be within 
15% of the record year of 1943, 
when total sales soared 97% and 
— were up 115% over 
1939. 


WPTB Operating Costs 


Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board salaries will amount to 
$9.5 millions in the current fiscal 
year, according to a breakdown 
of the Board’s administrative 
costs, given House members by 
Parliamentary Assistant D. C. 
Abbott. Total amount of the item 
under discussion was $15.6 mil- 
lions. The Board had a staff of 
5,112 paid employees at March 31, 
1944, Mr. Abbott informed G. J. 
Tustin, (Prog. Con., Prince Ed- 
ward-Lennox, Ont.), with 14 
regional offices and about 114 or 
115. local offices. 

WPTB breakdown, as given by 
Mr. Abbott, follows: 

Salarfes 

Pinto? eee 
Stationery .....006 Coccccccee 
Telephones cecccccceccecccce 
Telegrams coccccccece 


Legal & audit ..... 
Advertisi ae 

P eeetecee 
Freight & OXPTESS cecccveces 
Local ration board e 
Ration coupon banking . 
Sundries 


cose 700, 

esse 850,000 
210,000 
Total eeereee seccceccceseses + $10,000,000 


oe: ce Pk zt 


5: LiFe COULD HAVE ITS SMILE 


WHEN Judge Haliburton of Nova Scotia 
created his famous character, Sam Slick 


— The Clockmaker’”—a 


Johnson Would Pay Agents 


Salary Plus Commission 


Compensation for the life insur- 
ance agent on a basis of salary plus 
incentive commission was advocated 
by Holgar J. Johnson before the 
Life Agency Officers section of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association recently. Mr. Johnson, 
president of the Life Insurance In- 
stitute of the United States, saw this 
course as essential to putting the 
life insurance agent in his proper 
perspective with the public as a 
service representative and to en- 
able the company to. exercise 
leadership in its public contracts. 

Agent is Key 

Under the existing system the 
agent is the key to distribution and 
his success or failure in his rela- 
tions with the public must eventu- 
ally depend on the home office 
management, said Mr. Johnson. 

Among changes that should be 
expected he included: 

Public recognition that the agent 
is not only a salesman but renders 
an important social service involves 
clarifying the matter of agents’ 
compensation and acknowledgment 


PRESIDENT 


A. E. Naylor, general manager, 

and formerly vice-president, Trad- 

ers’ Finance Corp., Ltd., who has 

been elected president. He suc- 

ceeds Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, 

who now becomes chairman of the 
board of directors. 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA . 
Head Office: Lancaster Bldg., Calgary. 
Licensed in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 
Application for Agencies Invited. 
FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


great tradition 


of Canadian humor was born. More than 
a hundred years have gone by since then, 
but today you see that fine tradition car- 
ried on in The Star Weekly’s humorous 


stories by Greg Clark—wi 


their inimit- 


able cartoon illustrations by Jim Frise. 
These whimsical, neighborly Greg-Jim 
stories are eagerly waited for, and raptur- 


MONTREAL 


that it is predicated on policyholder 
service as well as sales. 

Greater control by company 
management of the type of service 
rendered by the agent to make cer- 
tain it meets the standards set and 
to eliminate the things that might 
lead to bad public relations. 

With the growing public know- 
ledge of life insurance and.its im- 
portance to the whole social struc- 
ture of the nation it becomes ad- 
visable that the management of the 
life companies be able to control the 
type of service given to policyhold- 
ers, he stated. This, he added, does 
not in any way reduce the import- 
ance of the general agent or agency 
manager, 


i Sie 


Wawanésa | 


Mutual Insurance Company 
ORGANIZED IN 18906~— 


Admitted Assets... $4,382,095.84 


2,431,602.73 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 2,701,545.19 


— Write for Financial Statement — 


Head Office, WAWANESA, Man. 
Eastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Saska- 
toon, Winnipeg and Montreal. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada. 


surance provides a means by 
which you can guarantee to 
them a continuing income: 


To de this security in 
ony other a 


ble for most husbands; 


way is quite im : 


o do 


it through systematic and requ: 
lar life insurance premiums is 
both practical and sure: 


THE 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1887) 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Peeseeseseessessssgssssessessasssessssssessouseessgq 


MGUiscactaniniaihatiigpaieipsianintsanieinaiaaiasity 


I want to know how best to provide a monthly income of §............... 
for my dependents within the means at my dispesal. It is und 
that your advice does not place me under any obligation. 


Natt @ .acsssssssssstchersesscczsensesescessnsscccensengeseveanensesecveseasesaesaveaneGeneseehsCGSSetnSeaeenQeSnGnne 


BTID icititusncvinaisncns a sosahekiitasaiiitaa 
(Mall this eeupen to local address 


- @ 
given abeve) 


emma wonesanae 


ously devoured, in 700,000 Canadian 


‘homes every week. Surv 

of nearl 
follow them avidl 
missing their 


show that 73% 
two-and-a-half million readers 
eee with 87% never 
y chuckle over the 


doings in “Birdseye Center”’ as cartooned 


by Frise. 


Friendly, interested readers like these— 
and such a vast army of them!—explain 
why The Star Weekly stands unchallenged 
as Canada’s best advertising ‘‘buy’’. 





No hey fever at comp WHITE BEAR. on 
Lake Timagami, but everything else pre- 
scribed for perfect vacations —good fishing, 
swimming, canoeing, excellent meals, 
luxury cabin accommodation with private 
baths. Rates from $8 day, $50 week. 
Reserve now ... later may be too late. 
Folder, reservations. 


TORONTO OFFICE 
Room 1023 = 67 Yonge St. « wa 1582 Boo 


oWHITE BEAR y 


strated 
MWterature 


rates, ution 


from Wie. 
manne Ledee. 
ae ste. nate 
Haut. P- 
= ask 


The Lauren- 
tians' newest 
and largest 
resort. Enjoy 
a gay holi- 
day of tennis, 
riding, boat- 
ing, swimming in a giant out- 
door landscaped pool. . . golf- 
ing on our own sporty nine hole 
course, in fact all your favourite 
sports and recreations. The 
complete estate has accommo- 
dations for over 200 guests. 


SAINT JOHN—NEW BRUNSWICK 


HOLIDAY NOW! 


Here is everything you ever 
wanted of a holiday . 
Luxurious rustic comfort . oe 
exhilarating mountain air... 
golf... tennis j.. riding... 
swimming in a crystal sprin 
fed pool or from a ae 
beach. Meals that are deli- 
cious and varied. Write for 
booklet. Ste. 
Marguerite 
Station, P.Q. 


Dominion Woollens & Worsteds’ 
proposal for converting the out- 
standing 6% noncumulative par- 
ticipating preferred shares into de- 
bentures was approved by preferred 
and common shareholders at special 
meeting last week. 


Piya 


STE MARGUERITE 
Ree baler, 
P.Q.-CANADA 


INN CO. iTD. * 


VIA HUNTSVILLE. ONT 


NO CHANGE IN 
OWNERSHIP or MANAGEMENT 


FOR ULUSTRATED. BOOKLET 
RATES end RESERVATIONS / 


EVERY CONVENIENCE FOR COMFOR! AND RECREATION 
1B8-HOLE GOLF COURSE wow casos EXCELLENT MEALS 


Lasily Accessible by 


*% CIR. VIA BRACESRIDGE OR HUNTSVILLE 
% MOTOR VIA BRACEBRIOGE 





MAKE YOUR SUMMER COTTAGE MORE COSY 
with a STEEL FURNACE FIREPLACE 


A Beautiful open Fireplace plus 
Circulated Heat on the Warm Air 
Furnace Principle 


Any style mante!—Brick, Stone Wood, etc.— 
can be built around the unit. Makes your 
cottage habitable earlier in the Spring ‘and 


aie this principle: it draws the cold 
seanddacen tte ind. and sends it 
‘eut ato the room hot. 


Write for Descriptice Circuler 
WILBER S. CORDON 
TWEED STEEL WORKS LIMITED 
Room—6é3 


Toronto 


Nothing can compare with the earefree life at Repack 
Pinoteau, located at the head of nine mile long a: Trem- 
blent, in the Laurentian Mountains. Come now for 
a heilday that will relax and refresh you. Sailing, horseback 
riding, tennis, golf, swimming from a sandy beach. Excellent 
Secommodation and French cuisine. Write Bkit. Mont 
Tremblant, Quebec, 


oyal M saa 


Continues as of old, the 
meeting place of right 
minded people free to be 


Hotel ssi 


but sure the spirit of the place will elimin- 


ate the wrong people. Everything here to make a 
holiday worth while. Motor right i in to the front door 
—Highways 11 and 69. — gives full information. 
Royal Muskoka P.O.. 


For a Perfect Holiday... 


Beautiful Beaumaris 
MUSKOKA'S OUTSTANDING RESORT HOTEL 


Famed for its superlative cuisine and its atmosphere of charm and 

good taste, Beaumaris offers every opportunity for an ideal vacation 

—activity or rest and complete relaxation . . . 120 rooms, 70 with 

private bath ... Only a 3-hour drive from Toronto over good roads 

or train and boat connections take you right to Beaumaris Wharf 
: Discrimihating clientele, moderate rates. 


GOLF TENNIS RIDING BOATING’ SWIMMING 


loaunanis 


HOTEL & YACHT CLUB, BEAUMARIS. LAKE MUSKOKA, ONT. 
Opens June 24th. For rates and illustrated folder write W. H. BRENNAN, Mgr. 
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FISHING 


'ment for May 31 appears, it will 


Bank Deposits At New High 


Both Savings and Demand Accounts Reach Fresh Levels 


For the fourth successive month, 
savings deposits of the Canadian 
chartered banks in April rose to 
a new high level, reaching more 
than $2:2 billions and $28 millions 
higher than at the end of the pre- 
vious month, according to the regu- 
lar monthly return of the char- 
tered banks to the Minister of 
Finance as at April 30. 


are reducing’ their 


— 
issue well in advance. 


(In Millions 
April 
1944 


961.8 
3,390.0 


EDONE 0. ccescatevsovececes 
Investments eee 


Total sccscece Pee eeeeeesteres 


Deponils «.00.ccccscces eecccece 4,241.1 
Credit index* 21.4% 


4,351.8 


Demand deposits also established 
a new high record at $1.9 billions, 
$95.3 millions higher than at the 
end of. the previous month and 
$187.1 millions higher than at April 
30, 1943. 


Total public * deposits, savings 
and demand combined accordingly 
were more than $4.2 billions up $123 
millions on the month’ and $514 
faillions on the year. 


It is believed, when the state- 


April 
1944 


March 
1944 


$ 
8,407,793 
116,011,047 
385,173,044 
509,591,884 
666,624 
2,411,202 
215,815,614 
92,138,130 


Canadian coin ... 
Bk. of Can. notes 
Bk. of Can. depos. 
Bank's cash 
Other bank’s notes 
Gold sub coin abd. 
Foreign banks ... 203; 
Foreign currency. 
Do., long term .. 


Call loans abrcad. 79,789,719 


Municipal secs. .. 67,419,828 65,419, 
Public secs.é ... 216,743,054 
Other secs. ...... 77,044,588 
Can. call loans .. 41,528,361 
Current loans ... 866,976,698 
Loans abroad ...* 116,623,419 
Prov. foans 4,946,327 
Mun. loans 48,302,631 


1,439,584,906 


show a substantial drop in both 
savings and demand deposits due 
to investment in the victory loan. 


Deposits of both the Dominion 
and the provincial governments 
were higher both on the month and 


Non-current loaas 
the year. Real estate 
Mortgages 
Premises 
Letters of credit . 
Loans to comp. .. 
Other assets 


2,009,302 
4,142,563 
2,466,095 
64.144,801 
109,566,825 
10,278,357 
2,835,674 


Commercial loans, the ordinary 
loans to business, continued to de- 
cline, as they have during the last 
few months, reflecting the smaller 
demand for bank credit. Call loans 
in Canada, usually made on securi- 
ties to brokers or private invéstors, 
were slightly higher in both com- 
parisons. Borrowings 
municipalities and the provinces 
were slightly higher for the month 
while municipal loans were lower 
than last year, provincial loans 
were higher. 


5,555,182,949 
3,289,222 
183,836,766 


Note circ. dep. .. 
Int. bank bal. 


Circulation 
Dom. Govt. . 
Prov. Govt. ...06. 


38,594,883 
146,773,159 
118,422,378 


1,987,389,794 
2,253,671,574 


4,241,061,368 
690,750,465 


30,746,936 
52,926,515 
100,566,825 
5,798,324 


Demand dep. 
Savings dep. ..... 


Foreign dep. .. 


United Kingdom . 
Foreign 

Letters of credit . 
Other liabs. 


The cash position of the chartered 
banks was substantially higher 
than at the end of the previous 
month at $509 millions. Note circu- 
lation of the banks as a group cop- 
tinued to decline. With the re- 
vised bank act (now under discus- 
sion), providing for the retirement 
of the entire chartered bank note 
issue by 1950, the banks apparently 


Due bet. banks .. 


Dividends 
Reserve ....e+. eee 
Capital .cccoccscce 


SUN bc cnseissank 
4 Othe r than Canadian. 


16,578,653 


2,168,162 
136,750,000 
145,500,000 


3, 


Says. Delay i in Revision 


Of Bank Act Harmful 


March 


$ 
8,720,503 
100,305,636 
359,120,210 
468,146,354 
619,764 
2, 532,596 
734,404 
87, 192,891 
Gov. sec. short term 1,995,789,601 1,796,050,408 
1,032,951,652 1,010,221,560 
93,588,876 


3,929,154,426 3,662,086,853 
Loans and Other Securities Other bo Those of es Government 
80 
207,406,544 
76,583,758 
41,391,183 
930,914,937 
111,824,107 
4,379,711 
46,863,654 


1,484,783,702 

Other Assets 
2,055,786 
4,128°206 
2,591,986 
64,615,472 
101,262,915 
10,572,664 
2,908,641 


5,335,006,225 
. 3,287,765 
251,077,509 


,742,308, 5,589,371,499 -++152,937,438 
by both LIABILITIES 


39,551,029 
‘144,692,372 
106,319,528 
Deposits by Public 
1,892,020,259 
2,225,417,472 


4,117,437,731 +-123,623,637 

666,115,178 

Due to Banks Abroad 
31,408,818 
55,643,402 
101,262,915 
5,781,641 


Total public liabs, 5,425,640,853 5,268,212,614 4+-157,428,239 
17,969,544 
Liability to Shareholders 


,183,237 +984,925 
136,750,000 
145,500,000 


5,726,637,663 5,569,615,395 


Will Hold Up Leading Activities Under New 
Act Says Ilsley—Wedd and Tompkins, Explain 


Inner Reserves 


Avoidance of unnecessary delay 
in revising the Bank Act was urg- 
ed by Finance Minister Isley in the 
Banking and Commerce Committee 
of the House of Commons last week. 
Stating there are difficult tasks of 
reconstruction ahead of Canada in 
the next few years, he declared, it 
is not a good thing to keep the 
country uncertain about the status 
and powers of the banks and the 
rights of the public in regard to 
banks. If the committee cannot 
complete its work by July 1 when 
the bank charters expire, tempor- 
ary extension can be made, he 
added. ' 


His remarks followed a request | 


by E. E. Perley (P,C. Qu’Appelle, 
Sask.) for a Royal Commission to 
investigate the banks. This in turn 
had followed a vote by the commit- 
tee of 18 to 4 against A. G. Slaght’s 
motion that the inner reserves of 
the chartered banks be disclosed. 

Mr. Ilsley also stated that the new 
Bank Act proposed changes of value 
to agriculture and other primary 
producers: The banks should know 
if they are to have these powers 
such as lending to farmers on inter- 
mediate ‘term securities so they 
could make their plans accordingly. 
Any delay in establishing their 
position for the next decade would 
hold up such activities, 

In a previous session, S. M. Wedd, 
president of the Canadian Bankers 
Association, described inner re- 
serves of the banks as appropria- 
tions against potential losses. His 
remarks and those of C. S. Tomp- 
kins, inspector-general of Banks, 
supplement the remarks by Mr. 
Ilsley, published previously. 

Explaining the reason for the 
banks maintaining inner reserves, 
Mr. Wedd stated that banking is a 
delicate business from the stand- 
point of confidence. For example, 
he stated, “one particular institu- 
tion in a certain area might have 
some difficult times, due to being in 
a community where there had been 
a series of crop failures. Consequent- 
ly their losses in one particular 
year might be quite large and 
therefore rather than have those 


appear in any one year it has been | = 


the practice in banking over the 
years to have a certain inside stand- 


by, so there will not appear to be | 


any drastic movements in their re- 
serves.” 


C. S. Tompkins, inspector-general | 


from time to time out of the cur- 
rent earnings or capital or non- 
recurring profits over and above 
the reserve funds and undivided 
profits shown by the balance sheets 
of the banks. They are drawn on 
when necessary, more particularly 
in years when ordinary earnings 
are not sufficient to provide for 
losses of various kinds, and they 
constitute a cushion against abnor- 
mal or unexpected losses in loans, 
investments or other assets and for 
unforeseen contingencies in gen- 
eral. In that way they serve as a 
species of insurance in the interests 
of both depositors and shareholders 
of the banks. It should be borne 
in mind that specific losses in bank- 
ing frequently extend over a long 
period and cannot always be esti- 
mated with strict accuracy from 
year to year nor allocated accurate- 
ly in the final result to specific 
years. 

“The amount of these reserves is 
deducted from loans, investments or 
other assets in monthly and annual 
statements, the result being that 
such assets are shown after allow- 
ance for shrinkage or at what 
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Folder, weservations. 


of banks before the committee ob- |‘ 


jected to the terms “hidden” or 
“secret” reserves, preferring to call 
them “inner” reserves because 
there is nothing sinister or evil in 
them. He continued: 
Precautionary Reserves 
“Inner reserves are in the nature 
of precautionary reserves: ‘set aside 
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Use of Bank Credit in Canada 


of Dollars) 
April 
1943 
Change $ 


—61.7 996.3 
+ 234.3 2,818.4 


+172.6 3,814.7 
. nyo 4 


1944 
$ Change 


—34.5 
+571.6 


-+537.1 


+214.7 
—3.5% 


1,023.5 
3,155.7 


4,179.2 


4,117.4 
23.6% 


4.9% 
* Ratio of current and call loans in ay ne Lanenaae and savings Pt in Canada. 


AS 
Immediately Avellable Liquid Assets 


April 
1943 


6,612,287 
108,637,557 


Change : “= 
+ 1,795,506 
+-7,373,490 
+ ea tae 
+ 109,90 


—312,710 
415,705,411 
+26,052,834 
+41,445,530 

+ 46,860 
—121,394 
+12,081,210 
+4,945,239 
+-199,739,193 
$22,730,092 
—13,799,157 


-+- 267,067,573 


198, 610, 713 
48,603,707 


+22,204,901 
+ 43,534,423 
1,785,717,533. HEY 072,068 
718,516,149 4,435,503 
90,722,684 + a 932,965 


3,240,620,287 -+-688,534,139 


-+2,000,020 
+-9,336,510 
+ 460,830 

-++- 137,178 
—63,938,239 
+ 4,799,312 
-+566,616 

+ 1,438,977 


—45,198,796 


—46, 484 
+ 14,357 
—125,891 
—470,671 
—696,090 
—294,307 
—72,967 


-+-723,979 

+ 48,182,481 
—1,860,367 
+ 16,399,727 
—38,044,521 
+ 2,857,217 
+ 915,866 
—13,816,588 


+15,357,794 


—954,633 
— 1,032,567 
85,736 
—3,240,432 
4,980,851 

521,332 

+399,572 


25,128,634 
905,021,219 
113,766,202 

4,030,461 

62,119,219 


1,424,227,112 


2,963,935 
5,175,130 
3,251,825 
67,385,233 
105,547,676 
10,799,689 
2,436,102 


4,862,406,989 
4,035,429 
224,855,590 


5,091,298,008 
53,238,538 
143,986,668 
113,283,866 


1,800,205,252 
1,926,252,212 


3,726,457,464 


+692,775,960 


207 
—41,018,824 
+651,010,929 


—14,643,655 
+ 2,786,491 
+5,138,512 


+ 187,184,542 
+327,419,362 


+514,603,904 
562,664,807 -+-128,085,658 


32,483,838 —1,736,902 
34,385,603 +-18,540,912 
105,547,676 —4,980,851 
4,532,632 + 1,265,692 


4,776,581,092 -+649,059,761 
15,083,258 +1,495,395 
2,174,340 —6,178 
136,750,000 gue eeeee 
145,500,000 


5,076,088,690 


+220,176,724 
+1,457 
— 67,240,743 


—956,146 
-++ 2,080,787 
-++-12,102,850 


+95,369,535 
+28,254,102 


+24,635,287 


—1,390,891 


+ 157,022,273 -+-650,548,978 
would normally be called conserva- 
tive. values. 

“Now similar reserves are carried 
by banks in Great Britain and the 
United States and they are no secret 
so far as public discussion is con- 


Past wars have always 
brought some degree 
of inflation. 
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cerned, but certainly no details of 


their extent have ever been dis- 
closed just in the same manner as 
details of industrial companies, re- 
serves for inventory and other pur- 


and wages sky rocketted to 
unnatural ts. 


poses are not always disclosed pre- 
cisely in published statements. 
The inner reserves, Mr. Tomp- 
kins stated, are written into the re- 
serve account before taxes, includ- 


ing excess profits tax, have been 
paid. Need for reasonable reserves 
of this character before arriving at 
net profits for taxation purposes, he 


stated, was recognized. 


Then one day the war 


in due time goods be- 
stopped 


came plentiful again. 


Scarcity 
no longer 


rices could 
demanded 


went ‘ 


and came down with 


people stopped buying bee 
a bang. 


cause they thought prices 
would go still lower 


merchandise dropped 
in value—retailers 
went bankrupt 


ma 


rf neal ¢ 


factories closed and 


unemployment 
followed 


war p 
troll 


a slump. 


—e——_=" 


distress was general 
and deflation was in 
the saddle. 


= 
: 


That is. why.in this 

ices are con- 
—so that they 
will not ruin buyers 
in a rise or sellers in 


Price ceilings—wa controls—ration- 
ing—Victory ree taxation—are all 
part of a grand strat to head off Inflation— 
thus preventing Deflatio 
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LONDON CALLING by Adelphi Ii 


German Robot Weird, Unreal, 
|Not as Deadly as Nazis Say 


By ADELPHI 


LONDON. (By cable)—While our 
forces are engaged in transforming 
invasion units in France into an 
army, we in southern England are 
fighting another battle. We have had 
four days and nights of it, and feel as 
if we have become involved in 
some weird Victor Hugo extrava- 
ganza. 

In the old days, that is in 1940- 
1941, there was a human element in 
it. I do not mean that Germans dis- 
played any particular humanity, 
but there were men in their bomb- 
ers who took their chance against 
men in our interceptors and men 
at the guns. 


Another thing was that there was 
some sense of order about it. The 
sirens gave their warning, the Ger- 
mang came, and when it was all 
over the sirens sounded all clear. 
Thus in the chaos there’ was at least 
some degree of form. Also the Ger- 
mans could only come at night, un- 
less the clouds were very low, when 
they would sometimes send a 
raider or two during the day’ On 
the whole, though, it was a dark- 
ness job. 

t * ~ 


Didn’t Sound Normal 


Our first inkling that a new sys- 
tem was at work came one night 
this’ week when the guns roared 
and above the din we heard the 
drone of a machine that was not a 
normal airplane. 


Perhaps in moments of danger 
the senses are always more: alert, 
but almost at once.we knew that 
this was a machine or contrivance 
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which held no living creature. Per- 
haps the difference was not merely 
in the lightness of drone but in the 
fact that it was not weaving or 
changing height as bombers used 
to do. Suddenly the sound of the 
engine stopped, and almost immedi- 
ately came the thud of a bomb ex- 
plosion and the earth shook. 

These evil things not only came 
through the night but they had 
nothing to fear when daylight 
broke. In the broad flush of a sunny 
June morning they defied the bar- 
‘rage and hurled themselves to de- 
struction upon southern England. 

s * . 

British Experimented With Idea 

Wisely, Herbert Morrison, as 
Home Secretary, made a statement 
to Parliament explaining the new 
device and warning the nati®n not 
to exaggerate its menace or doubt 
that the answer to it would be 
found. There’ was nothing new in 
the idea, We had even played with 
it toward the end of the last war 
ourselves, but decided that the 
weapon, so undiscriminating, was 
against even that small measure of 
decency’ which war demands. 

Yesterday, Saturday, June 17, 
with some friends, we were crossing 
a field when anti-aircraft guns 
opened up and we saw a crazy, 
stunted thing racing toward us just 


above the trees. It was like an air-. 


plane that had been cut in two, 
rather like as if a bridge of a very 
small ship had broken away from 


the rear of the vessel, 
. - * 


Bushes Catch Fire 

In some ridiculous way it looked 
terrified as the shells burst about 
it and chased it like a pack of 
hounds. We threw ourselves on the 
ground, while pieces of shrapnel bit 
into the earth all around us with 
the sting of machine gun bullets. 
Some bushes caught fire, and when 
the chase passed us, three minutes 
later we heard a crunch as the 
suicide robot hurled itself to the 
ground. 

As Morrison says, it would be a 
blunder to exaggerate the menace 
of this sightless, witless thing, and 
certainly it cannot destroy anything 
vital except by the merest chance, 
but it does present a problem. 

As you probably know, each street 
in Great Britain has its fire watch- 
ers who are responsible for so many 
nights a week. They ‘must be avail- 
able and if there is a warning they 
report to their post and remain 
there until the raid is over, when 
they go back to bed. There has been 
no sleep for them the last two 
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nights, and yet they have their 
normal work to do by day. One, 
need not enlarge on the problem, 
it is sufficient td state it. But the 
difficulty of sleep applies to every- 
one. 
* s > 
A Limited Weapon 

The demolished houses, with their 
maimed and killed, are tragic, but 
only incidental. However, we all 
feel that British scientists will soon 
cope with the invader. At any rate 
it is a weapon of limited scope and 
distance, and even if it is hard on 
the nerves it cannot deflect the 
remorseless tide which is running 
against Hitler. 

Dr. Goebbels, of course, is cock-a- 
hoop, and the Germans are hearing 
how London is a shambles and 
southern England a sheet of flame. 
There is not, of course, a word of 
truth in it, unless he counts that 
bush fire in the country yesterday 
as igniting the whole of the south. 
But the club-footed little liar must 
be glad to have something to give 
his sodden masses besides masterly 
retreats. ° 

e . + 
Churchill Worry 

Prime Minister Churchill, who 
carries such a heavy burden, is the 
centre of a difficult situation con- 
cerning General De Gaulle. Perhaps 
it was unfortunate that when Mr. 
Churchill went to France last week 
he took Prime Minister Smuts with 
him instead of De Gaulle. But, of 
course, it is possible that the 
Frenchman preferred to return to 
his native country by himself. 
Smuts is a great figure, but his 
speech a few months ago about the 
future of France would hardly en- 
sure him an ecstatic welcome 
across the channel. Churchill may 
have wanted to ease this situation 
by taking the veteran premier there. 

Not only was Churchill criticized 
for this, but also for going himself. 
However, in the fifth: year of the 
war, critics are apt to find their 
voices with surprising readiness. 
The stature of Winston Churchill 
will not become legs as a result. 

‘'T must interrupt these notes at 
this point. The guns have opened 
up again. 

The Derby was run at Newmarket 
yesterday (June 17). Two special 
trains were allowed and after this 
sardines will never again be a per- 
fect simile for overcrowding. Every- 
body in England had a wager, and 
I am sorry to say most Americans 
backed Mustang, because of their 
interceptor plane of that name. 
Alas, Mustang fought a strictly rear- 
guard action, The first three horses 
at the finish were the three best- 
bred animals in the race. We may 
decry breeding in human beings, 
but it is dangerous to ignore it in 
the animal kingdom. Now, I will 
leave off. The guns are taking a 
rest'and I think I shall do the same. 


* 
Announcing 
Important Appointments in Can- 
adian Industry, Finance, 
Business and Government, 

Traders Finance Corp.—Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Meighen named chairman 
of the board; A. E. Naylor, general 
manager and formerly vice-presi- 
dent, elected president; J. R. Croft, 
assistant general manager, appoint- 
ed vice-president and W. B, Hav- 
ard, formerly supervisor of 
branches, named assistant to the 
president. 

Department of Munitions & Supply 
-—~Maj.-Gen, John (Peter) Macken- 
zie appointed associate controller 
of construction. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd.—A. 
Don Cameron, Maritime manager, 
elected director. 

Investment Dealers Association— 
A. G. A, Spence of Mills, Spence & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, elected president; 
W. P. Scott of Wood, Gundy & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, honorary president; 
S. B. Hammond of Royal Securities 
Corp. Ltd., Montreal, honorary vice- 
president; F. J. Brennan of F. J, 
Brennan & Co, Ltd., Saint John, 
N.B.; J. P. Crysdale of Gairdner & 
Co. Ltd., Toronto; A. S. Torrey of 
W. C. Pitfield & Co. Ltd., Montreal; 
Ralph D. Baker of James Richard- 
son & Sons, Winnipeg, and V. B. 
Williams of Dominion Securities 
Corp. Ltd., Vancouver, elected vice- 
presidents, and George Gonthier, 
Montreal, named auditor. 

Northern Life Assurance Co,— 
S. W. Hamlin appointed district 
manager for Windsor. 

Winnipeg Life Underwriters — H. 
R. Kobold elected president. 

Manitoba Regional War Labor 
Board—G. W. Swan named a mem- 
ber, succeeding, the late J. H. Park- 
hill. 

Alberta Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion—N. A. Farrow of Calgary 
elected president. 

The Trusts & Guarantee Co., Ltd. 
—P. C. Finlay of Holden, Murdock, 
Walton, Finlay & Robinson, elected 
director, 

Better Business Bureau of Mont- 
real—Romuald Bourque, vice-presi- 
dent, Mercury Press Ltd., and M. M. 


$140 Millions 
In Postwar 


Lumber Deal 


British Govt. Negotiat- 
ing 2-year Transaction 
With Canadians 

By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA. — British experts and 
officials are trying to reach a $140 
millions “understanding” for Cana- 
dian lumber to extend over the two 
post-Epropean armistice years. 

The purchaser will be the British 
Government but the deal will be 
made with individual Canadian 
producers and handled in Canada 
through regular trade channels. 

Although negotiations are not yet 
completed, it is the intention to 
purchase approximately $70 mil- 
lions of Canadian lumber for de- 
livery in each of the two years 
immediately following a European 
armistice. In terms of quantity, this 
will, it is estimated, amount to 
something close to 1% billion board 
feet annually; 


22% Of Supply 

This compares with an allocation 
to Britain in 1944, of about one 
billion board feet of Canadian tim- 
ber, or about 22% of the expected 
Canadian supply. Of the billion feet 
allocated to Britain this year, 30% 
has been allocated from eastern 
producers and the remainder, 70% 
of the total from B. C, It is presum- 
ed that a similar proportion will 
be maintained in the higher cut 
which the British wish to buy in 
the two years after the Eufopean 
armistice. 

It is emphasized that this would 
be a “cash” deal as between the 
British Government and Canadian 
suppliers. At present the British 
officials are here trying to reach an 
“understanding” with Canadian 
firms. If that can be achieved the 
deals would presumably be consum- 
mated on their return to U.K. 

Presumably, this and_ similar 
deals which have already been 
made or are under negotiation, are 
within the estimated ability of the 
British to make available the re- 
quisite amount of Canadian dollars. 
Ultimately, it is almost certain that 
the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments will have to come to some 
arrangement as to how any deficit 
of Canadian dollars is to be looked 
after, once Mutual Aid is no longer 
available. 

The deal is understood to have 
the “blessing” and, co-operation of 
the Canadian authorities, namely 
the federal Timber Control, 


\Consult Workers 


On “Dream” House 


The Canadian working family 
really is planning to build—not rent. 
Its dream house in central Canada 
will cost somewhere around $5,500 
for solid brick construction. These 
are findings of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association of Canada (Uni- 


The combat plane is cherished by ground 
crews. The transport travels between repair 
shops. The private flier hugs his home field... 
But for years up in the Canadian wildernesses 
clear to the Arctic circle, the bush pilots broke 
all the rules. They packed freightand passengers 
over uncharted woods and waters to flyspecks 
on the map, flew through fog, rain and sub-zero 
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versity of Toronto) in a recent poll 
of affiliated trade unions, and WEA 
is embodying them in a model 
house to be built in East York 
Township, Toronto, this summer, to 
plans by a panel of architects and 
social scientists headed by James 
Govan, Toronto architect. 

To determine what kind of equip- 
ment and furniture will best fit 
that pattern, the association is con- 
ducting a further poll—this time 
including manufacturers — under 
supervision of Association Director 
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Drummond Wren. The scheme 
coincides with demonstration home 
construction already under way ‘in 
Montreal and Toronto by private 
builders’ groups (see The Financial 
Post, May 27). ' 

WEA officials emphasize that 
they have no plan for a building 
program but admit the move is 
likely to focus attention on a ques- 
tion of large scale co-operativ@ 
building by groups of industrial 
workers. What the Association 
actually plans to do is build and 


engine in its rated class, 
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equip a single model house around 
popular ideas, defray costs of that 
project in a nation-wide raffle 
among union groups and build a 
duplicate house wherever the win- 
ner lives. 

Operating on the belief there is 
no difference between low-cost and 
other housing apart from space, 
WEA’s demonstration unit will be 
a high-quality house, it is stated, 
Experience gained will be pub- 
lished at the conclusion of the 
project. 


and pilot, were dependable at all times... easy 
starting in low temperatures, easy on fuel and 
parts, easy to get at for check or repair, stayed 
on the job longer without overhaul than any 


When the war came, the Jacobs engine was 
an asset—not an experiment. In twin- 


engine training planes, the Jacobs 
takes more take-offs,works more time 
“at full throttle than any engine in WY 
combat service, stands up under . of # 
hard student handling for more 4 
than 1,000 hours between major 
overb2.iis!... The warrecord of these 
engines is another good reason for 
wa‘ching what Jacobs will have to offer 
after the war... when costs will count as well as 
performance. Inquiries are invited... Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
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Elliott, general sales manager, Can- 
adian Marconi Co., Ltd. elected 
Raymond, Aime ; jer, Vine directors. 
Caan Alia ory agg met eich aie Ingram & Bell Ltd.—A. M. Heron, 
Riri Gerace” : is nae iene formerly president, elected chair- 
fie ee man of the board; C. C, White, vice- 
uenoes, FSoee president and general manager, suc- 
; ceeds Mr. Heron as _ president; 
Lieut.-Col. L. W. Wheeler appoint- 
ed vice-president; J. W. Brayshaw 
reappointed secretary and treasurer; 
directors: A. M. Heron, L. W. 
Wheeler, W. G..C. Martin, C. C. 
White, J. W. Brayshaw, Dr. C. E. 
Hassard, W. F. Jones. 

L. G, Beaubien & Co., Ltd.—J. D. 
Herdt appointed vice-president. 

Advertising ahd Sales Club of 
Hamilton — William A. Hewson 
elected president. 

Viceroy Manufacturing Co. 
John D. Morgan, formerly in charge 
of the purchasing division, appoint- 
ed general manager. 

Canadian YMCA—H. Jasper Hum- 
phrey of Toronto, vice-president of 
eastern lines, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, named president, 


cold without benefit of beam or beacon. They 
sideslipped into cubbyhole clearings, flopped 
their floats down on lost lakes, sat down and - 
took off in deep snow... And ifanything went 
wrong with plane or power plant, the pilot relied 
on a tool kit, and his own wits and skill. \ 
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Our Booming Farm Output Largely Paid for 
by Mutual Aid, May Force Us to Change 
Our Method of Financing World Trade 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 
Already many people are start- 


ing to count the eggs in Canada‘s 


postwar agricultural basket. 


One thing they discover is that 


the first year or two after a Euro- 
pean armistice is not going to be 


very much different from the war 


years—so far as short supplies 
and urgency of demand is con- 
cerned. 

They find also that there is go- 
ing to be a strong disposition 
among farmers and other primary 
producers, to overlcok the tradi- 
tional yardsticks of ‘“‘cash-on-the- 
barrelhead” and continue supply- 
ing bacon or cheese or wheat to 
Britain or elsewhere, so long as 
the demand is there, and irrespec- 
tive of old-time fiscal considera- 
tions. We did it in the war, it 
will be argued. We must keep 
on doing it. 

New Ideas On Nutrition 


Finally, they find underlying 
the whole postwar picture a new, 
significant approach towards nu- 
trition and food values. It seems 
unlikely that we will ever go 


back to haphazard standards of 


letting people subsist on what 
their individual budget and on 
what the over-all “national” bud- 
get can afford. It seems almost 
certain that new nutritional 
standards will emerge from this 
war as minimum obligations be- 
low which none of the progres- 
sive, well-developed nations of 
the world will permit food sup- 
plies to fall. 

All of these considerations have 
far-reaching implications so far 
as Canada and Canadian agricul- 
ture are concerned. 

During the war, production of 
Canadian agriculture has rigen 
by 40%. This despite a-23% cut 
in manpower and restricted sup- 
Plies of machinery and equip- 
ment. At the same time, Britain 
has by colossal agricultural effort 
been able to produce 70% of her 
requirements instead of about 
45% before the war. 


“Cushion 


We Consume 


The three columns on the left 


‘ 


More at Home 


show the proportion of total output 


of key agricultural products which is exported—the three columns 


on the right show what is kept at home. In many cases, we are 


consuming a greater share at home, despite greater production and 
high exports. In further boosts to home consumption lies part of the 


solution to postwar agriculture. Since the figures on domestic con- 


sumption include imports, they 
of Canada’s own output. 
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Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Turnips .... eoeccccccccs 
=: clover. 


Plums and prunes 
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Strawberries .......0. eoccee 
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Other fruits and vegetables 
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Maple products 
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of the following year. Fruits are shown for, the fiscal year énding March 31 


of the following year. 


Some of the individual feats 
of Canada’s wartime production 
have been substantial. Hog pro- 
duction is a case in point, with 
exports rurfning now at three to 
four times pre-war peak, Egg pro- 
duction has increased 50%. Com- 
pared to the pre-war period, here 
are some striking highlights of 
production increases: 

— in 1942 were up 69% and in 1943 
eee in 1942 was up 151% and in 


Flaxseed in 1942 was up 633% and in 
1943 776%. 

Cattle on oe in 1942 were up 5.5% 
and in 1943 1 

Creamery butter in 1942 was up 6.2% 
and in 1943 16.5%. 

Cheese in 1942 was up 61.6% and in 
1943 28.2%. 

Milk production in 1942 was up 8.3% 
and in 1943 8.5%. 


Tonnage’ 


irks U.S. Shipping Men 


Americans See Discrimination in Orders Such 


as Vickers’ Brazili 
Unavailing So Far 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—U. S. protests against 
ability of Canadian shipyards to 
negotiate orders with foreign gov- 
ernments for “cushion tonnage” are 
falling on deaf ears so far as official 
Ottawa is concerned. 

As far back as last March, Can- 

adian officials are understood to 
have got a clear understanding with 
Admiral Howard L. Vickery, vice- 
chairman of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission and other high-ranking 
U. S. officials, that this country was 
free to negotiate for any orders it 
could obtain in order to fill up idle 
“berths” and cushion the changing 
demand of wartime naval and cargo 
tonnage. , 
- Already-one initial order for four 
ships has been undertaken by Can- 
adian Vickers. This is for 4,700-ton 
cargo vessels being purchased by 
the government-owned Brazilian 
firm of Loyd Brasiliero. 

It would not be surprising if 
there were other orders negotiated, 
as Canada uncovers~idle capacity 
that is permanently or temporarily | 
unusable in the war effort. 

The plaint from American ship- 
Ping interests is that Canadians are 
stealing private orders while th 
themselves are forbidden to caaeae 
such business unless it is a direct 
war order. What will probably be 


uncovered, as the whole story is) 
told, is that Canadian yar@s are able | 


to handie this projected business 
on a price basis that is far below 
anything that the Americans can 
meet. 


Also it has been made quite olear | 


both at Ottawa and Washington that 
the tonnage and materials which 
are made available for this new 
business are not anything needed 
for the war effort. In the case of 


the four Brazilian ships, Hon. C. D.| 


Howe has already pointed out that | 
the Vickers Company has one slip | 
which was too short to be used in 
Canada’s present shipbuilding pro- | 
gram but which could be utilized 
for the ships which Brazil- wanted | 
to order. 


In building these and other addi-| 


tional orders of the same sort which | 


, may be obtained in the future, Can-' 


Deal, 


an But Protests 


ada will follow what has long been 
Brtish practice, namely the. pro- 
vision of “cushion tonnage” to take 
up inevitable slack between naval 
and war orders. 

In British yards it {s common 
practice in war and in peace to have 
on hand “private” business to which 
workers can move in between war 
orders. In this way there is no loss 
of manpower or earning power on 
the part of the shipworkers. 

In the case of the Brazilian order, 
Canadian Vickers approached the 
government to see if there was any 
objection to it being accepted. After 
consultation it was agreed that such 
an order was quite acceptable pro- 
vided that it did not interfere 
either with the Canadian war effort 

| or with the U. S. program, and pro- 
vided that Vickers made no firm 
commitments with the Brazilians as 
to a definite delivery date. The Vic- 
kers organization sent @ts own re- 
presentative to Brazil for several 
weeks, made its own deal at its own 
price and for its own specifications. 


WPTB Revokes 
re Order No. 153 


‘As Unenforceable 


OTTAWA.—Because WPTB Ore 
; der No, 153 was impossible of 
enforcement it has now been re- 
voked. 

But the WPTB now asks busi- 
ness firms to carry out, where 
| possible, the spirit of the order 
“that prices be reduced 6r sub- 
sidy payments minimized” when- 
ever any manufacturer. or 
| dealer achieves sufficient savings 
through simplification and stand- 
| ardization, fo warrant such reduc- 
| tions. 

Under Order No..153, manufac- 
turers or dealers were required to 
| pass savings on to the ultimate 
| consumer, It is now possible that 
any savings which accrue through 
application of WPTB simplifica- 
tion and standardization’ orders 
may be passed on to distributors 
rather than channelled directly to 
the consumer as was maridatory 
under Order 153. 





| 
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Where has this increase gone? 
The answer may throw consid- 


erable light on our postwar prob- 
lem. 


Actually this inctease has been 
absorbed as much by rising home 
consumption as by export de- 
mand. Recent studies at Ottawa 
by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics disclose that on a per 
capita basis the following in- 
creases have taken place in Can- 
ada: 

1943 the milk: consumption 13% higher in 
jon en whole milk consumption 
% higher in 1943 than 1939. 


eet (with bone) consumption 29% 
higher in 1943 than 1939. 


ards consumption 128% higher in 1943 
epctigken consumption 21% higher in 1943 

n 

Eggs consumption 25% higher in 1943 
than 1939. 

Potatoes consumption 7% higher in 1943 
than 1939. 

Dry beans consumption 36% higher in 
1943 than 1939. 


Export demand has been large- 
ly in a few major items which 
Canada could supply to advantage 
—wheat, flour, bacon, cheese, 
eggs, and more recently beef. 
Contrary to general ‘belief, the 
percentage of Canadian farm 
production going into wartime 


;exports has remained relatively 


constant since 1937, in spite of 
the fact that there have been sub- 
stantial increases in both the 
value and quantity of our ex- 


"| ports. } 


This is borme out by some im- 
portant studies just completed 
at Ottawa by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. These studies 
show that over all, Canada con- 
sumes 70 to 83% of her agricul- 
tural production at home. In the 
past five years exports have rang- 
ed from 21 to 26%. 


Here are the figures to show not 
only exports but domestic disap- 
pearance and imports of agricul- 
tural products in Canada as a 
percentage of total production. 


Overall Export, Import and Domestic 
Disappearance of Agricultural Products 
in Canada, 1935-42 
(As a percentage of production) 
Domestic 
Exports Imports eee 


78.6 

79.3 

83.2 

74.3 

69.3 

71.7 

82.4 
® 69.7 

Note:—Domestic disappearance, plus ex- 
ports minus imports, does not equal 100 
because of year to year changes in the 
carryover of stocks. Thus a substantial 
carryover of wheat from the 1942 crop, 
accounts for a considerable ‘‘gap’’ in that 
year’s percentages. 
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In a separate panel, are shown 
comparative figures for domestic 
disappearance and exports of 
chief agricultural products in 
1935, 1938 and 1942. This shows 
that while the importance of ex- 
ports varies greatly for individual 
products, the increase in wartime 
overseas shipments has been 
taken care of very largely by in- 
creased production so that actual 
percentage changes have not 
varied as much as might be ex- 
pected. (In the case of wheat, 
the amount exported may remain 
relatively constant but the per- 
centage tends to differ consider- 


t 
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The above chart demonstrates forcibly that Canadian farm’ 
income is no longer directly joined to wheat. Nevertheless, the | 
possibility that this season's exports may virtually erase the 


ably because of changes in the 
size of crop from year to year and 
the using up of carryover grain 
for export.) 


These figures tend to establish 
at least two important facts of 
significance in looking to the post- 
war future of agriculture. 

(1) That contrary to general be- 
lief, the domestic market ‘con- 
sumes the major. portion of almost 
all Canadan farm products. 

(2), That apart from wheat, ap- 
ples, bacon, wool, tobacco and pos- 
sibly pears, there are few items 
of Canadian agricultural produc- 
tion where export trade looms at 
all large percentagewise. 

Thus maintenance and im- 
provement in the consumption 
and eating habits of Canadians 
themselves will have a very con- 
siderable influence on the well- 
being of the Canadian farmer. 

Still Need More Milk 

A few weeks ago at Toronto, 
Dr. G. H. S. Barton, Deputy Min- 
ister of Agriculture, pointed out 
that the wartime increase in fluid 
milk consumption had brought 
per capita usage in Canada up to 
1% pints per day for children 


and ¥% pint for adults.' He com- 
mented that this is not considered 
even yet to be an adequate mini- 
mum, and that in the interests of 
better national health and well- 
being this be raised to 1% pints 
per day for children and % pint 
for adults. 


Were this to be done, Dr. Bar- 
ton calculated that the increase 
alone would represent as. much 
milk as was used to produce 
cheese in Canada’s peak wartime 
year. 


It would represent three times 
the milk used in all dairy pro- 
ducts’ in Canada other than 
cheese and butter. 


It would represent nearly as 
much milk as is now consumed 
on all our farms and in our farm 
houses, 


Never Enough Food for Health 


_-This is the sort of proposition 
which lifted the hopes and imagi- 
nations of those who attended the 
Hot Springs Food Conference 
held under United Nations aus- 
pices last May. To quote Dr. Bar- 
ton, who attended the meeting for 
Canada: 
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wheaf carryover, may yt) result in inflationa ices a year 
hence, (2) force a return to grain as the aoe 9 
method of feeding large numbers of people. 


“There has never been 
enough food for the health of 
all people. This is justified 
neither by ignorance nor by 
the harshness of nature. Pro- 
duction of food must be greatly 
expanded; we now have knowl- 
edge of the means by which 
this can be done. It requires 
imagination and firm will on 
the part of each government 
and people to make use of that 
knowledge.” 

Such a proposition is easy to 
state; hard to implement. It re- 
quires a basis.of international se- 
curity and collaboration among all 
nations. It presupposes a large 
measure of world employment 
and increased purchasing power; 
removal of many trade and fiscal 
barriers which in the past have 
retarded distribution and con- 
sumption of foodstuffs. 

What is significant about ‘Hot 
Springs and about the discussions 
which have continued since that 
time to set. up a permanent or- 
ganization of world food and 
agriculture, is the determination 
of many important world nations 
not to permit a lowering of 


Hardwaremen To Spend $1.9 Millions 


Repairs Rank High in Canadian Merchants’ Postwar Plans 


Expenditure of $1,258,900 on land 
and constructiop for extension, re- 


pair, etc. of business premises 
during the first year after the war. 

Exp€nditure of $642,100 for new 
and additional equipment for busi- 
ness premises during the same 
period. 


This total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1.9 millions, for land, con- 
struction and equipment, repre- 
sents the postwar plans of Canada’s 
hardware stores. Figurcs were ob- 
tained by the Postwar Research 
Department of The MacLean Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., in a survey of the 
postwar plans of various retail trades. 
In 1941, the 3,020 hardware stores in 
Canada had a dollar sales volume 
of $73,143,000. % 

Repairs Bulk Large 

Repairs to existing buildings will 
account for most of the expenditure 
on construction. Some 45% of those 
replying in the survey indicated 
their intention of carrying out a 
program of repairs and about 8% 
plan to build new stores. Based on 
these estimates the survey indicates 
Canadian hardware dealers plan to 
spend $1,186,200 on rep.irs and $72,- 
700 on new buildings. Some'said they 
rented their stores and that any re- 
pair program would therefore be up 
to their landlords. 

Of those replying, 66% said they 
planned to buy equipment for their 
business premises. Lighting and 
heating equipment topped the list, 
at 58% and 31% _ respectively. 
Many store men have their eye on 
better display methods, as 26%, in 
each case, said they would get dis- 
play cases and display tables. Some 
22% planned to install new store 
fronts. Other items high on the list 
were, linoleum floor coverings, 
typewriters, adding machines, cash 
registers and plumbing equipment. 

38% to Carry New Lines 

Prominent among the hardware 
merchants’ postwar plans for busi- 
ness development is the addition 
of new lines of merchandise, 38% of 
those contacted saying they planned 
to add to the lines they carry at 
present. 

Highly favored in this regard are 
electrical household appliances, 


Canadian hardware merchants are planning to meet a 
period of expanding business after the war. They will spend 
about $1.9 millions, divided between land, construction and 
equipment, with a large share of the money going for repairs. 
These facts are revealed in a survey conducted by the Postwar 
Research Department of the MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 
into plans of the retail trade for the years after the war. Hard- 
waremen plan to spend some $1,258,900 on land.and construc- 
tion, with $1,186,200 of this amount allotted to repairs. New 
and additional equipment will account for $642,100 more. Many 
of the merchants also plan to carry new lines of merchandise 
after the war and most of them are studying ways of extending 


operations, 


such as_ stoves, refrigerators, 
washers and radios, 15% saying 
they planned to get in a stock of 
such merchandise. Small electric 
appliances, such as toasters, irons 
and coffee-makers, will be added by 
4% of those replying to the ques- 
tionnaire, while 9% (in the Prairies 
and Maritimes), will be stocking up 
with furniture and 6% with china- 
ware and gifts. Other new lines 
mentioned were, plumbing, tin- 
smithing, heating equipment (stok- 
erg, furnaces, oil burners), power 
tools» auto accessory lines, bicycles, 
floor coverings and sash and door 
stock. 


Five per cent pf the hardware 
dealers said they planned to add 
more stores. 


Plan to Increase Business 

Hardwaremen do not’ believe ‘in 
resting on their oars when the war 
is over. They are planning for a 
period of expansion. Here are some 
of the methods they will employ in 
an effort to increase business: 

Personal solicitation. 

Further development of lines al- 
ready carried. 

Expansion of present store prem- 
ises. 

Better service. 

New layout and remodelling of 
store. 

Larger assortment of merchandise. 

More help. 

Development of mail order de- 
partment. 


Comments from merchants who 
replied revealed many thought 
trends. Some were in favor of 
continuing controls. One Ontario 
man, for instance, wanted retailers 
to urge upon the Government “to 
continue portions of wartime re- 
strictions beneficial to the trade.” 
More outspoken was another On- 
tario merchant: “I believe in con- 
trol of retail prices to everyone for 
years to come. I think rationing is a 
good thing,” he said. A Manitoban 
hoped the “present Government 
restrictions are maintained with re- 
spect to credits,’ while an Alberta 
man said: “We need some of the 


restrictions we have now after the 
war.” He stressed controlled credit 
buying, strict licensing of business, 
with pricing carefully policed, and 
regulations compelling wholesalers 
to sell to licensed retailers only. 
“Wartime credit system A-1,” re- 
ported a Saskatchewan merchant. 
He wanted retailers to get together 
to keep wholesalers from selling 
direct to consumers. 
Hampered by Restrictions 


The other side of the cas¢ was 
presented by the Ontario merchant 
who declared that “Government 
restrictions prevent us from going 
ahead with certain plans.” This 
man, however,’ expected a “boom 
trade” for at least two or three 
years after the war ends. 

“If the public is restricted by 


money to spend on merchandise,” 
said another Ontario man, “trade 
will be restricted and unemploy- 
ment will follow regardless of what 
is needed in postwar reconstruc- 
tion.” He was seconded by a New 
Brunswicker, who said his prov- 
ince’s basic industries, potato grow- 
ing and lumbering, were hazardous, 
and that “it will be necessary to see 
in what condition the Government's 
taxing policy leaves them at the 
end of the war before secondary 
and auxiliary industries in this area 
do any realistic planning.” 
Prefers Small Business 

An Ontario man thought the auto- 
mobile, radio and builders’ hard- 
ware business would be good, but 


“with 50% or more income tax” 
had no desire to “operate too big a 
business.” 

Good .volume of business was ex- 
pected by many merchants, one On- 
tario storekeeper predicting “at least 
five years of prosperous times.” 
Trend toward better stores was 
stated succinctly by a Quebec mer- 
chant: “I’m going to modernize my 
store 100% 

Wartime cash business dealings 
were approved by a Manitoban, who 
wanted to, keep it “this way after 
the war is over.” A Saskatchewan 
merchant feared competition from 
the chain stores, and the co-opera- 
tives, advised “all independents to 
wake up to protect their heritage.” 


1944 Exports a Record 
Up by $400 Millions 


By Staff Writer 


OTTAWA.—Not only did Canada 
do its bit in pouring out a phen- 
omenal flood of war goods and food- 
stuffs in the pre-invasion month of 
May. But figures now available 
show that in the first five months 
of 1944, total exports aggregated 
$1.4 billions. 

This is an increase of almost $400 
millions from the corresponding 
figure of 1943. It is also a record 
never approached in the history of 
Canadian commerce. 


millions. Gifts from Red Cross and 
relief organizations totalled $12.6 
millions. 


Here are the summary highlights 
of this record trade, broken down 
by chief items and chief destina- 
tions: 


Five Months Exports (Jan.-May inclusive) 
(a) By Countries of Dest nation | 
(000’s omitted) 

1944 1943 
— $430,889 
524,832 344,273 


Largest groups of exports was for | Egypt 


army trucks, tanks and universal 
carriers valued at $194 millions. Ex- 


ports of cartridges and shells total- | cni 


led $140.6 millions. Guns, rifles and 
firearms were $97.7 millions and 
aircraft, $35.4 millions. There was 
an $8.5 millions item for Canadian 
locomotives. 

Wheat Biggest Food Item 


Australia 
Newfoundland 
— possessions 


2,889 
(b) By Chief Items 
(000’s omitted) 


health standards in the future, 
and at the same time a broader 
understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of nutrition and the means 
by which that knowledge can be 
put to effective use. 


See Shortages Continuing 


The first immediate postwar 
task will be the relief and re- 
habilitation of impoverished 
nations, Thus in Britain and 
elsewhere the present disposition 
is to believe that the two years 
immediately following the close 
of the European war will find 
shortages of world foodstuffs as 
acute, if not in some cases more 
acute, than those prevailing dur- 
ing the past four years. In Can- 
ada and Britain agricultural plan- 
ning -is proceeding more or less 
on the assumption that wartime 
conditions will continue through 
1945, 1946 and possibly 1947. The 
attempt to negotiate a four-year 
bacon contract with Britain is in 
line with this point of view. 


Canadian authorities believe 
Britain will never again permit 
as great an unbalance between 
agriculture and industry as in the 
past; that she will in future be 
less dependent than heretofore 
on food imports. But if she can 
raise her nutrition standards as 
she hopes to do, the volume of 
our exports to U. K. may not 
diminish greatly if at all. Flour 
export is expected to diminish to 
the benefit of more. wheat, be- 
cause of the need in Britain, after 
the war, to increase her supply 
of roughage and other valuable 
parts of the wheat kernel. 


How Will They Pay? 


How are the impoverished 
nations of the world going to pay 
for our agricultural produce? 
How '; Britain going to maintain 
her food imports in view of her 
wartime loss of overseas invest- 
ments and services? 


It seems almost certain that for 
a year or two after the war, Can- 
ada will be required to make up 
any deficit in her overseas ac- 
counts by something equivalent 
to her present Mutual Aid. Re- 
cent discussions in Parliament re- 
veal a large number of members 
putting ‘themselves firmly on re- 
cord as believing that Canada 
should carry over into the peace, 
the same principles of “mutual 
aid” that have characterized the 
Canadian war effdrt. One mem- 
ber, S. H. Knowles (CCF, Winni- 
peg North Centre), took pains to 
remind Mr. Ilsley a few days ago 
that on March 3 of this year he 
(Mr. Ilsley) had emphasized the 
same point of view by saying 
that: 


“No country goes bankrupt 
by increasing its production 
and devoting part or all or 
more than all of that increase 
to a supreme cause.” 


Just how far this principle 
(which could in peacetime be in- 
terpreted as the subsidization by 
one country of its exports to an- 
other country) can or will be 
worked out, is far from clear. 


ooo | What is clear is that this new 


The biggest food item in the fiveé | Baco 


montheperiod was wheat, valued at 
$163 millions, three times the amount 
of a year ago. Flour exports in the 
period were almost $40 millions; | 
flaxseed $11.4 millions and oats, 
$23.4 millions. Bacon exports ran 


‘heavy social taxation and has lesg! to $78.2 millions and fresh beef $i 


Locomotives 8, 
Army vehicles and parts i 
Guns, rifles, firearms ... Ry 
Aircraft and parts 
Canadian Army, ‘y 
anc Air Force stores .. 
Cartridges, shells 
Gifts and donations (in- 
cluding gifts by Red 
Cross and relief organi- 
ions .. 


‘20300 
140,600 


13,600 


principle is almost certain { be 
carried forward for some years 
at least into the postwar period. 


pao Its implications to the Canadian 


farmer, to the whole problem of 
state trading versus individual 
enterprise, to the future collabo- 
ration of world nations, are of 
supreme importance. 
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War Changes F arm Production Picture 
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‘ 


But Spurs It to Record $1.4 Billions Cash Income in 1943 


The war years for Canadian agri- 
, culture have been years of transition. 
During this brief space of time the 
face of agriculture has changed radi- 
cally. Since 1930, when this industry 
brought Canadian farmers a total 
cash income of $7223 millions, . to 
1943, when it reached a record-set- 
ting $139 billions, a revolution has 
occurred. 


Wheat has been pushed off its 
pedestal, coarse grains reinstated, 
livestock raising greatly expanded, 
a start made in the comparatively 
new oil-bearing crops, and agricul- 
ture, especially in the West, consid- 
erably diversified. Withal, the coun- 
try has come up with production 
totals and income returns of record 
proportions. 

When Hitler isolated continental 
Europe from world trade, his act 
isolated Britain from certain sources 
of food supplies and Canada from 
regular markets for her agricultural 
products. Canada, therefore, had to 
adjust her agricultural production to 
the needs, on the one hand, of a be- 
leaguered Britain, in danger of food 
shortage, and on the other, to a 
United Statés cut off from vital 
sources of vegetable oils in the Pa- 
cific. 

The pattern to which she had been 
cutting her production and export 
policies had to be changed. 

At one time wheat had represented 


—_— 


at least one third of the agricultural 
revenues of the country. But Britain 
at war was depending on Canada for 
bacon, eggs, poultry, cheese and but- 
ter. As the hog, the raw material of 
bacon, is a big grain consumer, wheat 
acreage was reduced in favor of 
coarse grains which were upped 
sharply, more and more hogs were 
bred, and bacon by the shipload be- 
gan streaming across the Atlantic. 
Similar cargoes of eggs, butter, 
cheese, and milk products were find- 
ing their way thither too. 

To accomplish this change, agri- 
culture was encouraged by the Do- 
minion and provincial governments 
by means of instruction, propaganda 
and in some cases subsidies. At the 
same time, the authorities endeav- 
ored to maintain ‘such essential 
peacetime agricultural lines as ap- 
ples and tobacco, which were early 
war casualties, but which, in the 
case of the latter, have since made 
a comeback. 

$1 Billion For Agriculture 


By 1943, it has been stated by Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, about $1 billion had been paid 
by the federal treasury to grain 
growers in the form of bonuses and 
subsidies to tune Canada’s agricul- 
tural production to war needs. More 
than $80 millions had gone to encour- 
age the western farmer to reduce his 
wheat acreage. About 185,000 farm- 


ers took advantage of the wheat re- 
duction bonus. 
A wheat acreage of 28.7 million 


acres in 1940 was clipped to 17.7 mil- . 


lion acres in 1943, about 5% million 
acres, or 64%% less, than that for 1942, 
when an almost all-time high in pro- 


duction was reached despite acreage 
cuts. By 1942, it is reported, western 
darmers had reduced wheat acreage 
20%. 

Exact extent of this shift-over in 
agricultural output is indicated in 
the following table: 


CHART OF FARM PRODUCTION IN WARTIME 
Field Crops (Acres) 


1940 
28,726,200 
12,297,600 

4,341,500 5,304 
8,811,200 


Hay & CIOVET soscccccccccccecesccccss 
Alfalfa ° 
Flaxseed 

Sugar beets ...sseceess eee 

Potatoes 


eee eee eeeeeeeeeseseseeeee 


Livestock 


Beef cattle ..sccccccvcccsccvcccevesees 


4 
Sheep & lambs .. 
Eggs (1,000 doz.) .. eoeeces 
Chickens (1,000 Ib.) wecccccesscsesseers 


Cheese (factory) ..scccsccess 
Butter (creamery) cecoccsescess 


Condensed milk ...... oesecce 
Powdered Milk ..ccccccssccccccccccces . 


Dairy Prodwets 
144,685 


1941 
21,882,200 
12,265,800 
,000 
9,559,000 

1,270,400 


1942 1943 
21,586,500 17,696,271 
13,782,300 15,387,000 

6,972,900 7,758,333 
9,707,000 10,450,000 
1,439,800 1,689,800 
500 ‘ 2,500,000 
70,700 , 90,000 
560,000 


507,100 
1,183,623 1,220,000 
779, 720,000 
8,000,000 
900,000 
345,000 
258,900 


545,000 

(Head) 
225 1,111,372 
739,231 
6,251,000 
809,934 

266,500 | 
236,364 


200,000 
281,000 
182,000 
24,210 
11,500 


197,299 


200,000 

322,260 

190,447 
17,613 
16,200 


The war, in bringing about theo——————————_——_ 


shift from a largely wheat-raising 
economy to more diversified farm- 
ing, especially in the West, answered 
the prayers of agricultural experts 
who have long urged it. For wheat, 
though a major source of the national 
income, nevertheless had been an 
ever-recurring headache. 

The problem began in 1915 when 
huge crops were harvested, when 
there was an insatiable wartime de- 
mand for grain, and prices were 


good. Result was that farmers came 
to think that.wheat was the only 
grain worth raising. Besides, it was 
easier, they thought, to get an in- 
come this way than by producing 
other field crops or livestock. This 
attitude continued despite reduced 
prices, drought and lessened demand. 
In fact wheat acreage was on the up- 
grade until just a few years ago. 
Came the Second World War and 
again there was a flurry into wheat. 


Guard Farms Against Pests 


Wartime Shortages Hamper Anti-insect Campaign 


Farmers across the ‘Dominion, 
faced with the biggest production 
problem in their history and ham- 
pered in every area by shortages 
of labor and equipment, are facing 


in a number of regions the addi- | 


tional problem of combatting re- 
vivals of the insect pests that 
destroy the field, garden and fruit 
crops of Canada. 


Fortunately, in most parts of the 
country the controls established by 
the various provincial Departments 
of Agriculture and the efforts and 
educational campaigns of govern- 
ment entomologists are still paying 
dividends in comparative freedom 
from many of the worst scourges to 
grains and fruits. But in some 
areas, especially in British Colum- 
bia, the labor shortage of recent 
years which prevented carrying out 
complete protection programs has 
resulted in a number of threatened 
plagues. 

Most serious is the situation in 
British Columbia, where grasshop- 
pers are already on hand in tre- 
mendous numbers. Cyclic in occur- 
rence, grasshoppers normally in- 
crease each year until they assume 
plague-like proportions that threat- 
en everything green. At this point, 
natural parasites also increase and 
wipe out the plague. Last year 
grasshoppers were unusually num- 
erous in British Columbia but en- 
tomologists found no evidence of 
the parasites. Faced with the pros- 


eggs through the mild weather, 
B. C. farmers are preparing the big- 
gest fight in the history of the 
‘province against the hopper. 7 


Poison the Hoppers 


The North Kamioops district 
probably sets the pattern for the 
|sort of campaign that will be car- 
| ried on in various parts of the prov- 
ince. Organized on a community 
basis, they are preparing poisoned 
bait, an arsenical mixture of mo- 
lasses and sawdust which is spread 
widely over the ground by the in- 
dividual farmers. The Nicola Valley 
area has already demonstrated the 
value of this method of control, 
also in wide use in the prairie prov- 
inces. Last year, when almost every 
area in the dry belt was seriously 
infested by grasshoppers the mil- 
lion acres of the Nicola control 
area, where this plan had been fol- 
lowed, was practically free from 
grasshoppers. 

In the Nicola section the work 
was carried’ on under provincial 
control and power equipment was 
used to spread the bait over the 
range lands. 

For many years the Kamloops 
district fruit orchards have been 
| free from the codling moth, the last 
;¢ommercial orchard area in the 
| hemisphere free from this costly 
| Pest. But in the past few years it 
has been making headway, and the 
spraying of arsenate and lime-sul- 
phur poisons on the trees has been 


pect of severe damage to all crops | started. 


indicated by the huge carry-over of 


SER 


Because this spraying, if carried 


out sufficiently to defeat the pest, is 
itself destructive of the orchards, 
provincial officials are looking for 
another method of combatting the 
pest. It is hoped that within a few 
years it may be possible to experi- 
ment with the new D.D.T. poison 
developed by the American Army. 


Prairie Drives Effective 

Across the prairie provinces con- 
trols against insect pests appear to 
be still working effectively with 
grasshoppers and wheat stem saw 
flies, the most dangerous pests to 
the grain crop. Grasshoppers do not 
appear to be a serious threat this 
year, although saw fly infestations 
are reported in areas of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. In Manitoba the 
Department of* Agriculture is co- 
operating with municipalities in 
warble fly control measures, The 
warble fly, which attacks cattle and 
other grazing stock, not only causes 
pain and inconvenience to the ani- 
mals but damages the hides and 
meat of beef cattle. Hides from in- 
fested animals are practically use- 
less for leather prod@éction and 


Coistgila Imports Main Rew 


large sections of the carcass have 
to be removed when the animal is 
slaughtered. 


In Ontario and Quebec no special 
menace is apprehended from insect 
pests to crops this year except a 
small recurrence of potato bugs and 
orchard insects due to a relaxing 
of control measures in the past two 
years from labor shortage. With the 
mild weather and favorable condi- 
tions this year, entomologists are 
warning farmers that unless more 
spraying is done this season these 
pests will increase to serious pro- 
portions by 1945. 

In the Maritimes, according to 
reports from provincial entomol- 
ogists, there has been no relaxing 
of protective measures against the 
codling moth and other grubs and 
the regular program has been main- 
tained this year. Only change is 
the increase in the appearance of 
the tent caterpillar in New Bruns- 
wick. Under advice of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the farmers 
are removing and burning the 
branches where a ms occurs. 


Materials For Fertilizers 


Briefly discussed in the House of 
Commons recently was the matter 
of fertilizers, of top-ranking im- 
portance to Canadian and United 
Nations’ crops in these days of em- 
phasis on food production. 


Presenting a table of Canada’s 
fertilizer exports and imports, Agri- 
culture Minister Gardiner said the 
three main plant foods required in 
Canada were nitrogen, potash and 
phosphate. Potash was not pro- 
duced in Canada, and no suitable 
commercial phosphate rock was 
mined in the Dominion either. All 
Canada’s requirements in these two 
materials came from the United 
States. ' 


Phosphate Rock Essential 


In 1943 Canada imported 60,000 
tons of potash from the United 
States, and 310,000 tons of phosphate 
rock. Préduction of ammonium 
phosphate at Trail, B.C., and super- 
phosphate at eastern’ plants would 
not be possible without these im- 
ports of phosphate rock. Even with 
this 310,000-ton importation of 
phosphate rock, Canada produced 
only ab@ut one half of its super- 
phosphate requirements. The other 
half, 135,000 tons, was’ imported 
from the U. S. 

Some 600,000 tons of fertilizer ma- 
terials had been allocated to Can- 
ada for export by the Combined Food 
Board, practically all of which was 
surplus nitrogen, with the excep- 
tion of about 40,000 tons of mixed 
fertilizers exported to Maine and 
53,000 tons of ammonium phosphate 
to the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Produced in Gov’t Plants 
The surplus nitrogen was pro- 
duced to meet United Nation food 


production needs throughout the 
world. Most of it was produced in 


‘| government nitrogen plants estab- 


Confines Fire to the Point of its Origin 


@ Postwar plans will call for the construction of thousands of homes . - + modern 


homes with many new ideas for added comfort, convenience . . . and 
resistance. The use of PEDLAR’S Metal Lath behind the plaster and 


positive fire 
stucco, will 


give this resistance to fire, without involving any change in the building plan. The 


usual hollow partition offers a stubborn barrier to fire when Metal La 
a backing for the plaster, confining the fire u 
Metal Lath possesses other advantag 
+ ++ assures smoother plaster surface 
diate decorating. We will gladly ans 


material and tell yo 
requirements. 


Head Office: 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


th is used as 


ip to one hour at the point of its origin. 
es... it reduces plaster cracks to a minimum 
» free from stains or streaks and permits imme- 

wer questions about this essential construction 
u how to obtain the desired quantity for present, or future 


Established 
1861 


Montreal = Ottewa - Toronto 


Winnipeg ~ Calgary - Vancouver 


lished primarily for munitions pur- 
poseg, 


Tables of fertilizer exports and 
imports follow : 


Canada’s Fertilizer Exports 
(CFB allocation for year ending 
June 30/44) 
11-48 Ammonium Phosphate: 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Tons 
29,000 
24,500 


53,500 


16,050 
57,700 


——. 


73,820 


17,300 
15,531 


Total 

16-20 Ammonium Phosphate: 
India 
United 


Pree e eee een eeeeeees sees 


WOE ivacurdssepe eee 


Total (including smaller exports 
not shown in table) 
Ammonium Nitrate: 
Middle East 
United Kingdom acct. ......... 
United States 


197,426 


9,190 
15,678 
137,199 
Total (including smaller exports 
not shown in table) 
Calcium Cyanid: 
United States ........... e 
Other exports 


162,367 


100,000 
14,000 


oe 


114,000 
Grand total 


Canada's Fertilizer Imports 


(Year 1943-44) 
(tons) 


Muriate of potash ... 
Sulphate of potash ... 
Potash manure salts .. 
Phosphate rock 

Superphosphate erecee 


Total ..ccccccccccccces 521,700 


‘ 

But the situation was different this 
time. Instead of the $1.50 per bushel, 
paid during the Great War, was the 
government-guaranteed minimum 
price of 70c. Moreover, surpluses had 
resulted in a heavy carryover of 
wheat when war broke out. At the 
end of July, 1942, it was estimated 
at 500 million bushels, or about 100 
millio ore than total permanent 
storage capacity. To get this mar- 
keted was one of the problems of 
Wheat men. 

But there was little relief in this 
respect, as the 1942 harvest was a 
bumper one, storage charges were 
mounting at the rate of $3 millions 
monthly, and only Britain left as 
the major importer of Canadian 
wheat. 

Ordered Wheat Acreage Cut 


When agricultural objectives were 
being planned for 1942, therefore, 
the Dominion Government ordered 
wheat acreage reduced. A grant of 
$35 millions was voted to bonus di- 
version. And during the crop year 
ending July 31, 1942, quantity of 
wheat farmers were permitted to de- 
liver was also reduced. 


The Government set about stabil- 
izing wheat prices as well as bonus- | 
ing coarse grain production, with a | 
view to getting a record-breaking | 
crdp of flax as an answer to the dire 
shortage of vegetable oils, especially 
in U.S. 

Price of No. 1 Northern Wheat at 
Fort William was put at 90c. a bushel 
and wheat deliveries for 1942-43 
authorized at 280 million bushels, 
compared with 230 millions in 1941. 

. Coarse Grains Bonused 

To é@ncourage coarse grains, the 
Government set minimum prices: 

1, Oats: 45c. at Fort William (ceil- 
ing price in March, 1942, was 51'4c.) 

2. Barley: 60c. (ceiling 64%4c.) 

3. Payment on both crops of an 
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acreage bonus of $2 an acre when 
land had been diverted from wheat. 
Thus were growers of coarse grains 
assured ai return approximately 
equal to that on wheat. The follow- 
ing table shows the production gains 
in other commodities as a result of 
this policy between 1939 and 1943: 
Production Gains Over 1939 
% Gain 1943 


eeeeeeteeeee 
CHEESE cocesecscccccccecesss 
Poultry 
Butter 


Accent on Flax 

Moreover, the Government under- 
took to take all the flax the farmers 
could produce at $2.25 per bushel, 
the ceiling being $1.64. It was hoped 
to double flax acreage over 1941 and 
produce a crop of possibly 20 mil- 
lion bushels. Result was that flax 
acreage rose from 381,500 acres in 
1940 to 996,500 in 1941, to 1,492,000 in 
1942 and to 2,947,800 in 1943. A lower 
objective of 1,890,600 is set for 1944, 
but latest DBS reports indicated in- 
tended acreage of 2,069,000 acres. 


First estimates of the plunge into 
the four oil-bearing seed crops are 
indicated by information from Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics (Agri- 
cultural Branch) regarding 1943 pro- 
duction as follows: 

Crop: 

Flaxseed (bu.) 


Soybean (bu.) . 
Sunflower seed (lb.) 


Quantity 
(000 omitted) 
capaacor "eee 

Rape seed (Ib.) ...... cased 

Oil-bearing Crops 

Sunflower seed, previously a very 
minor crop in the west, and then 
grown chiefly for ensilage, but now 
being raised as a source of oil seed, 
for ediblé oil for household use and 
for inclusion in paint, is produced 
chiefly in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan. Some 18.6 million pounds were 
produced in 1943 from 14,500 acres 
in Saskatchewan and 14,000 in Mani- 
toba. 

Rape seed production is likewise a 
new venture in Canada and in 1943 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan were 
chief producers of a crop of 3,423,400 
lbs. from an estimated 4,051 acres. 

The soybean, though not new in 
Canada, saw heavy expansion in 1943, 
Seeded areas fell short of the 90,000- 
acre objective, but total production 
is now estimated at 909,750 bushels 
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from 580,400 acres distributed by 
provinces as follows: 


Soybean 
Province: Acreage Yield Production 
cres Ib. Ib. 
47,000 18.6 874,200 
9.0 22,500 


2,500 ’ 
900 14.5 13,050 


Ontario ..., 


18.1 909,750 
Expansion in Livestock 

Extraordinary demand for meat 
products has stimulated Canadian 
producers to continue to expand live- 
stock production despite a shortage 
of help. In 1943 the largest total vol- 
ume of livestock in the country’s his- 
tory was marketed, according to DBS 
statistics. Cash returns were on an 
equally satisfactory scale. An ad- 
vance of some 720,500 head of cattle 
was reported in 1943, with average 
weights higher. 

For the year, 7,150,000 head of hogs 
were produced, an all-time record, 
and they were sold at approximately 
$187 millions, an increase of $121 mil- 
lions over the 1939 figure. In this 
field particularly, labor shortages 
proved serious obstacles, it being 
necessary in some cases to move hogs 
from one part of the country to an- 
other to ease the pressure on some of 
the packing plants. 


TOOLS 
DIES 


JIGS and SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


Let Us Quote On Your 
Next Machine Shop Job! 


“Workmanship Unexcelled” 


. 

Though the stock of 1,037,225 head 
of beef cattle in 1940 rose to 1,220,000 
head in 1943, output for that year 
was lower than in 1942 by 45,000 
head. As of Sept., 1943, it was un- 
officially reported that the, beef 
cattle population in Canada was 
higher than at any time in 10 years 

In the next two years Britain is to 
take all the spare beef Canada can 
produce, ‘ 

Occupied Lands New Preblem 

For 1944 agricultural planning is 
accenting problems of feeding the 
liberated countries. 

Increased wheat acreage for 1944 
is not being encouraged but acreage 
intentions of farmers indicate that 
21,325,500 acres will be seeded to 
wheat, about 22% more than in 1943. 

Oats and barley are still wanted 
in large supply. The 1% million 
bushels of mixed grains produced in 
1943 are to be upped to 1%4 millions 
in 1944, essential because of eastern 
Canada’s expanded livestock indus- 
try. 

An increase in starch and syrup 
output is desired, so a rise of 53% in 
corn output is anticipated. 

Rye may be decreased. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS Self-Propelled COMBINE 


USHERS 


MASSEY- HARRIS 
SELF- PROPELLED 
COMBINE 


Saves Time 
Saves Labor 
Saves Manpower 


Saves Grain 


and 


Lowers Cost 


TORONTO 
YORKTON 


etme 


MONTREAL 
SASKATOON 


A NEW ERA IN AGRICULTURE 


@ Developed, perfected and made available to farmers before 


machines. 


wartime freezing came into effect, the Massey-Harris self-propelled 
combine is a pre-war forerunner of a post-war trend in farm implement 
engineering. The success of the self-propelled combine has opened up 
new possibilities of adapting this principle to other types of farm 


e 
With the Massey-Harris self-propelled combine the harvesting of grain 
has been made easier, simpler, and less costly than ever before. One 
motor moves the machine and operates the working parts. One man 


handles the self-propelled and can harvest sixty acres and upwards in a 


day. Self-propelled combines have been a great help to grain growers 


in handling wartime harvests under the shortage of farm labor. 


In the future, as in the past, new developments in mechanized equipment 


will enable farmers to do their work easier, quicker, and more profitably. 


Canadian ingenuity in making available the self-propelled combine has 


made a notable contribution to the progress and advancement of 
agriculture throughout the world. 


MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, LIMITED 


Established 1847 


MONCTON 


SWIFT CURRENT 


WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 


BRANDON 
EDMONTON 


REGINA 
VANCOUVER 





A 


caching theoretical capacity operation are the flour mills 
Canada. "Theoretical capacity’ 


means, in this case, 24- 


operation for 285 days a year. By working seven- 


day weeks and ~—_e shifts, under 
ion 


from the United Na 


essure of export orders 


s, the Canadian milling industry 


rO- 

duced in 1943 93°/, of its possible maximum: over 24 rrillion 

196-4b. barrels of flour, more than in any other year in its'history. 

Labor shortage has cut the potential output of many of the 

mills. Others have lacked water power; while some nonproduc- 

ing mills explain that they lack wheat. As output increases, 
rated capacity is dropping to meet it. 


Grain Trades at Peak Activity 


Heavy Demand Expected to Continue 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL — Two years ago 
Canada harvested the largest wheat 
and total grain crop in its history. 
And at the time there was in store 
the largest grain carry-over on rec- 
ord, or more than half a billion 
bushels. Grain surpluses had been 
piling up each year, and many in 
Canada had come to feel that the 
grain—and milling industry at the 
time—was developing into a white 
elephant and use never would be 
found for the food stores that peo- 
ple overseas weren't taking fast 
enough. 

But in the period since that time 
the picture has radically changed, 
and Canada’s huge grain stores and 
milling facilities have become a 
major wartime asset for the United 
Nations. 

For the first eight months of the 
current crop year, to the end of 
March, exports of wheat and wheat 
flour rose to the equivalent of 204,- 
827,029 bushels, with the peak of 
the movement reached in February, 
with a total of 31,310,029 bushels. 


Export figues for the last three 
years, as issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, follow: 


1943-44 1942-43 
Aug. ..+6+ 27,879,135 
Sept. «+++. 21,665,603 
Oct. ..ee0- 23,202,524 
NOV. sooee 22,241,524 
Dec, .eseee 24,268, 
TAN, cococe 28,454,255 
Feb. .sees- 31,310,029 
Mar. .s+++ 26,025,015 
Apr. eevee 
May cecece 23,705,259 
TUNE coves 17,054,252 
Tuly cecece 21,823,634 13,274,880 


8 mos, ...204,827,020 116,227,732 142,007,881 
Year cece cecceees 214,700,902 225,828,434 


1941-42 
20,391.406 
15,556,048 
14,314,614 
17,752,672 
20,259,936 
18,166,222 
16,610,033 
20,046,761 
29,696,162 


1944 Crop Prospect Good 


Here Are the Steps Taken to Boost Production 


As the war extends in duration 
the demand for many kinds of food 
becomes more pressing. There is 
now no excessive surplus of food 
supplies in Canada, with the pos- 
sible exception of wheat and the 
reserves of it have been greatly re- 
duced. There is, however, no food 
shortage. To continue to meet the 
‘heavy demands for essential food 
products for the armed forces and 
the civilian population, current 
production will have to be main- 
tained while the war continues. 

In view of this and because of 
the significant contribution of 
Canadian agriculture to the war 
effort there is much importance at- 
tached to the Canadian crop out- 
look now that the growing season 
is well advanced. 

Crop Outlook 

While there is shortage of mois- 
ture in some areas in western Can- 
ada, so far crop prospects from an 
over-all viewpoint are good: In 
eastern Canada, particularly in On- 
tario and Quebec, the areas of the 
most intensive production of sev- 
eral commoditics, rctciy dairy 
products, it is now reasonable to 
assume fairly «4 of all 
kinds are assured. This is encour- 
aging, for last year the grain harv- 
est in both provinces, especially in 
Ontario, was one of the worst on 
record. 

In Ontario the 1943 wheat crop 
was down 47% in comparison with | 
1942. Oats showed a decrease of | 
50%, barley 7%, mixed grains 60%. | 
Though Quebec did not suffer to| 
‘the same extent as Ontario, the} 
comparative decreases were never- | 
theless sharp in several directions. 

Some Fields Excellent 

In spite of last year’s poor crops 
in eastern Canada and comparative- | 
ly low yields in the western prov- | 
inces, and with limited labor and | 
machinery, the output of livestock, | 


crops 


livestock products, eggs and some 
other commodities reached a new 
high. Among the principal factors 
in maintaining dairy and livestock 
production in eastern Canada since 
the end of the 1943-44 crop year, 
have been the policies in connec- 
tion with feed grains, instituted by 
the Dominion Government, under 
the direction of the Feeds Admin- 
istrator. 

Under the free freight’ policy in- 
troduced in 1941, which is still in 
effect, Western feed grains, screen- 
ings and millfeeds have been moved 
to eastern Canada and British Co- 
lumbia. Recognizing last summer 
the possibility of a serious shortage 
of feed grains in eastern provinces 
during the 1943-44 crop year, the 
Dominion Government arranged 
for the payment of a per bushel 
bonus to eastern farmers who would 
store feed grains in the earlier 
months of the crop year. 

Reserve Supplies Stored 

At the same time the Feeds Ad- 
ministration was instructed to 
store reserve supplies in strategic- 
ally located elevators. Since Aug. 1, 
1943, up to the end of April, 1944, 
a total of 2,465,591 tons of feed 
grains. was moved to eastern Can- 
ada and British Columbia under the 
free freight policy, compared with 
1,484,755 tons in the corresponding 


|nine months of the previous crop 
| year. 


The tonnage movement for 
‘the nine months of the current crop 
year exceeds the total shipments in 
the whole of the crop year 1942-43 
by 368,055 tons. Since the inception 


this year the grand total of western 


feed grain ‘shipments was 6,014,197 | 


tons at a cost of $31,883,211. 

To make these substantial ship- 
ments has put a heavy strain upon 
transportation facilities, Now, with 
the prospects favorable for at least 
a normal crop in eastern Canada 
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in 1944, the railways and other 
means of transportation will not be 


strained so heavily in the 1944-45|: 


crop year, and the financial load 
on the Dominion Government prom- 
ises to be considerably less. 


Acreage Up 

This year the report on the acre- 
age intentions of Canadian farmers 
disclosed that 21,325,800 acres will 
be sown to wheat, which is about 
4,000,000 acres, or 22% more than 
in 1943. The total acreage planted 
to oats is reported down only about 
3% and the barley acreage is off 
6%. The coarse grain acreage de- 
clines are in the western provinces. 
In the eastern provinces, with the 
exception of Nova Scotia, moder- 
ate increases in- the plantings to 
coarse grains are reported and the 
probability is that up to average 
yields will be harvested, if not ex- 
ceeded, 


Then, too, the over-all production 
prospects for farm products point 
to a considerable increase in 1944 
over the previous year. Output of 
meat animals and poultry products 
will probably be the greatest on 
record and dairy production ¢hould 
be well maintained, though the de- 
mands for dairy products of all 
kinds continues heavy and there is 
no likelihood of any falling off, nor 


/on the other hand of improvement 


or any appreciable increase in out- 


| put. 


The dairy production program is 
supported up to the end of April, 


of the policy up to the end of April | 1945, by increased subsidies payable 


to producers. From May 1 to Sept. 
30, 1944, the subsidy on fluid milk 
in certain areas is 35c. per 100 Ib. 
compared with 25¢. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. This will 
jump to 55c, on Oct. 1 and continue 
at that level until the end of the 
following April. In market areas 
in which a subsidy of 25c. per 100 
lb.. has been paid up to April 30, 
1944, it will continue at that rate. 
Subsidies are paid in areas desig- 
nated by the Agricultural Food 
Board. 


Producers of milk used in the 
manufactfre of cheddar cheese will 
be paid a subsidy of 20c. per 100 Ib. 
during the period of May 1, 1944, 
to April 30, 1945, while 10c. per 
pound butterfat will be paid in the 
same” period on butterfat used to 
make creamery butter. Milk used 
for making certain concentrated 
milk products and lactose will draw 
a subsidy of 15c. per 100 lb. during 
the summer months and 30c. per 
100 Ib. during the winter months. 
The floor price on butter will be 
supported by the Dairy Products 
Board. 


Bonus On Cheese 


The current cheese agreement 
with the British Ministry of Food 
is for 125 million pounds of ched- 
dar cheese at a price of 20c. per lb. 
factory shipping point or country 
grading station shipping point. In 
addition to the bonus of 20c. per 
100 lb. for milk used for making 
cheddar cheese, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment is paying a two cents per 
pound premium on 94 score cheese 
and one cent per pound on 93 score. 
The Ontario Government is paying 
a two-cent per pound premium on 
all cheese made in the province and 
the Quebec Government is paying 
two cents per pound on first grade 
cheese. These premiums are paid 
to producers. The cheese agreement 
with the British ministry is effec- 
tive up to the end of April, 1946. 

Egg production in Canada is at 
a record peak. The Special Prod- 
ucts Board has a two-year contract 
with the British Ministry of Food, 
covering 1944 and 1945, for a mini- 
mum of 7,500 long tons of dried 
egg powder, the equivalent of 48 
million dozen shell eggs. A pro- 
vision in the contract gives the 
British ministry the option to take 
up to 18 million dozen of its pur- 
chases in 1945 in the form of shell 
eggs. 


A large part of grain exports have 
gone to the United States, where 
they have been used to make pos- 
sible a large increase in livestock 
production — urgently needed to 
meet food requirements of allied 
and friendly countries overseas as 
well as domestic needs. 

Wheat flour ‘production has 
mounted to record levels, with 
Canadian flour used as an import- 
ant weapon in the war against the 
Axis countries. 

Canadian flour has been going to 
Russia, to the United Kingdom, to 
Northern Africa, to Asia and where- 
ever military needs might require. 

With milling facilities in Euro- 
pean countries crippled by war ac- 
tivities, with so much of European 
manpower diverted from milling as 
well as from agricultural pursuits 
to military services, there has been 
demand for all the Canadian flour 
that can be shipped. 

In addition, Canadian flour has 
been and is being used in provid- 
ing food for neutral countries, to 
keep them friendly to the Allied 
Nations, and has been and is being 
used to feed territories being freed 
from enemy occupation. 

To meet wartime demands, the 
milling companies have been oper- 
ating at maximum level permitted 
by available machinery and man- 
power facilities, 

Previous Record Surpassed 

According to Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics figures, the 200 mills in 
Canada in 1943 operated at an aver- 
age of 93% of maximum produc- 
tion, with some mills being operat- 
ed seven days a week. This year 
to date the 1943 production. record 
has been surpassed. 


Monthly production figures since 
beginning of 1942 follow: 


1944 


Tan, ....02+6 2,041,193 
Feb. ....060+ 2,087,705 
March ..... 2,267,307 
April ..cccee eeeees 
May ..ccocee 
TUNE cocccas 
July 


1942 
1,555,850 
1,584,978 

29 1,806,854 
1,960,900 
1,481,449 
1,325,177 

23 1,590,219 

eevece 1,280,199 

eevee 1,737,472 

1,851,062 

1,073,401 

2,062,835 


" @eeene 
eevece 
seeeeee eeeece 


Augu 

September . 
October .... 
November ., 
December .. 


eeetes 
eeeeee 


While domestic consumption has 
shown considerable expansion in re- 
cent years, gain in export demand 
has been even heavier. 


Canadian wheat flour exports in 
March totalled 1,226,281 barrels of 
96 pounds each, the highest monthly 
total of current crop year, and 
highest total since the March, 1943, 
figure of 1,290,999 barrels. Wheat 
flour exports in February were 


| 854,272 barrels. 


Exports for the first eight months 
of the current crop year totalled 
8,015,125 barrels, an increase of 2.9% 
over the like period of the preced- 
ing year, 


It is estimated that Canadian flour 
mills can produce a total of 92,- 
500 barrels daily, and that they can 
average operations 285 days of each 
year, when pressed to maximum. 
The 1943 record fell slightly below 
this, due to manpower supply short- 
ages. Lack of experienced workers 
has continued as the major problem 
facing the flour mills, 


Continued demand for Canadian 
wheat and flour is indicated for at 
least another several years. As 
Axis-occupied countries are liber- 
ated, it will be necessary to ship 


in foodstuffs, as the enemy strip 
the lands of not only food but 
means of producing foods as they 
move out. 


It will require several years, any- 
way, before overseas milling and 
other manufacturing facilities can 
be restored, and workers return to 
peacetime productive activities, In 
the meantime Canada is faced with 
an important part in the program 
for feeding these areas, 


B.C. Berry Crop 
In Jeopardy _ 


Labor Famine, Slowness 
to State Prices and Sub- 
sidies Cloud Outlook 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER. — Shortage af 
labor is threatening serious loss of 
small fruits in the Fraser Valley 
and elsewhere in British Columbia. 


A million-dollar crop has been 
ripening in the valley and farmers 
report that they could use another 
1,200 pickers, Otherwise, the straw- 
berries will be left unpicked—a 
total loss. First of an estimated 2,200 
tons of strawberries and an equal 
volume of raspberries are ready for 
harvesting this week. 


The total number of harvesters 
required for the entire Fraser Val- 
ley is estimated at 2,500. The grow- 
ers have been able to muster only 
about half that number so far, al- 
though it is hoped that an eleventh- 
hour appeal will bring a rush of 
volunteers. 
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HE demand is for more milk ... 

for dairy ucts are high on 
the list of vitally important defense 
requirements. 

At the same time dairy farmers 
are faced with an exceedingly acute 
labor shorta; 
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CANADIAN 
FARMERS anp MILLERS 


WE PAY TRIBUTE TO 


THESE MEN AND WOMEN FOR THEIR MAGNIFICENT 
“FOOD FOR VICTORY EFFORT” 


PEDURING these years of war, Canadian farmers have quietly but diligently been 
toiling away in their effort.to produce ever-increasing quantities of “Vital for 

_ Victory” food. Short-handed, handicapped by supply difficulties and often working 
under adverse conditions, the farmer has come through with flying colours to do his 
part. This year he is back at it again, planting vast areas in an endeavour to better 


last year’s record. We are justly proud of the part Canadi 
are playing as their contribution to Victory. 


* * * * 


an farmers have played and 


Teaming up with equally long, hard hours, the men and women of Canada’s flour 
mills have also played well their part. Turning the immense quantities of grain into 
flour, cereals and their valuable by-products, has not been easy, nor at times has it been 
an encouraging job. But early realizing that their effort was a key one, that it had to 
be done, in order to feed our Allied Armies and the millions of workers on the Home 
Front, Canadian millers moved up their sights and “came through”. Today mills are 
working at capacity, endeavouring to keep the flour, cereals and by-products rolling 


toward both fronts. 


* * * * 


These, then, are the men and women we wish to salute — the farmers and the millers, 
We are grain merchants and in carrying on our daily business, we have an opportunity 
not available to the average citizen, to see clearly just what has been accomplished by 
these people. They have done a remarkable job. May they be able to continue their 
high standard of production of “Food for Victory”. 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER LTD. 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 


_ CALGARY 


2 moving 
parts 70 ecllieg. 
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How Canada Meets Bacon Demand 
Output Soars to Higher Peaks to Fill Britain’s Wartime Need 


Behind the European war fronts,;of Britain's bacon requirements, | whole 900 millions required for the 


a secondary though by no means 
minor battle has been waged dur- 
ing 1943 on one of the major food 
production sectors in Canada. 

The battle has been to maintain 
the besieged Briton’s four-ounce 
weekly ration of bacon. In the ranks 
of the fighters were farmers, pack- 
ers, agricultural experts and gov- 
ernment leaders. They fought over 
a rocky terrain of adverse weather 
conditions which affected feed 
crops; labor shortages which ham- 
pered the packers; a constant threat 
of the farmers to liquidate livestock 
and go into grain raising because of 
better returns from grain under the 
~-new price ceiling; and finally ris- 
ing costs of production. 

On the government devolved ‘the 
chief task of finding a way to make 
conditions equitable between the 
western and eastern farmer. 

Met 1943 Contract 

Nevertheless, when the smoke of 
battle cleared away, it was found 
that by Christmas, 1943, .according 
to Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture, the 1943 contract for 
675 million pounds of bacon had 
been. filled and that, by the New 
Year, approximately 28 millions 
additional had been secured toward 
the new 1944 contract. 

Moreover, as of Sept., 1943, L. W. 
Pearsall, of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and secretary- 
manager of the Canadian Meat 
Board, stated that Canada was send- 
ing more bacon to Britain than dur- 
ing the four years of the First Great 
War, that she was supplying 85% 


whereas before the present conflict 
her export ranged from one to 22%. 
Since 1939 it is reported Canada has 
exported the products of 17 million 
hogs. At a value of $400 millions, 
| Canada’s wartime exports of some 
|2 billion pounds of bacon and sub- 
sidiary products exceed the total 
bacon and pork exports of the years 
between 1919-39. 


Record of Shipments 
Following is the record of Can- 
ada’s bacon shipments to the United 
Kingdom over a period of years: 
Year Quantity 
(Million Ib.) 


1 1 
| - 440 
1940 coos 330 


| 


| For 1944 and 1945 Canada has 
contracted to supply the United 
.Kingdom with at least 500 million 
pounds of bacon annually. 

This 1944 contract, having been 
pared from the 675 million pounds 
for 1943 to 500 millions, aroused 
considerable agitation ‘among agri- 
cultural and packing interests all 
| over the country on the ground 
that Canada was about to cut down 
Britain’s bacon ration. ; 

Agriculture Minister Gardiner, 
however, spiked such talk by stat- 
ing that by May of 1944 about 77% 
of the 500 million pounds required 
as a minimum for the United King- 
dom this year had already been 
purchased by the Meat Board, this 
i seven months of the year still 
to go. He stated, moreover, that 
the Dominion was well away to- 
ward producing in 1944 alone the 


| two years. 


Asked Higher Price 

Back of the 1943 record and the 
new 1944 contract has been a year’s 
struggle which’ more or less cul- 
minated in the meeting of the Cana- 
| dian Federation of Agriculture last 
September to discuss ,the hog situ- 
ation, among other issues. At that 
time it was urged that an upward 
adjustment of hog prices was essen- 
tial if volume of production to meet 
overseas needs’ was to be main- 
tained. 


} 


Experts pointed out that a de- 
crease in the hog population in 
Beggs Canada was feared, owing 
| to farmers planning to send their 
|stock to the slaughterhouse, go 
| out of livestock raising because of 
| higher priced oats and barley, which 


constitute a major part of hog feed, | 


and because of higher prices being 
paid for wheat. In other words, 
they were finding it more profitable 
to sell grain than to feed it to live- 
stock. 


Livestock raising, moreover, in- 
volves numerous problems with 
which the grain farmer does not 
have to cope. For instance, a bad 
farrowing season can wreck a farm- 
er’s hopes of getting a reasonable 
return on his year’s work, or dis- 
ease can descend on his herd. 


Furthermore a livestock farmer 
needs to be skilled in the care and 
feeding of his hogs, and if he is 
engaged in the business on a large 
scale, he needs experienced labor. 
In this connection in 1943 he was 


ALL OBJECTIVES ATTAINED 
_ by 
CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 


Fee is now recognized as a vitally important weapon to ultimate 
victory, fully equal to that of armaments and munitions. 


Food is doing a job in this war to a greater extent than in any 
previous clash of armed forces. It is in greater demand than ever 
before. There are more obstacles in connection with its production, 
processing and delivery. 


How significant the contribution of the farmers of Canada has been ° 
to the successful progress of the war to date may not be generally 
appreciated, yet, the fact is, it is one of the most epic chapters of 


the record. 


Notwithstanding the shift of many thousands of farm men and 
women since the war began to the armed forces and applied war 
industries, and less farm machines and equipment, the total over-all 
agricultural production up to the end of 1948 has increased by about 


50 per cent. 


é 
The increases in the contribution of essential food supplies since 
1939 is indicated by the following: Wheat 34 per cent; flour 141 per 


cent; bacon and pork, 


per cent. 


214 per cent; cheese 42 per cent; eggs 2626 


To direct the increased production necessary to meet the unprece- 
dented need for essential food commodities and arrange for their 
purchase and delivery is one of the most stupendous jobs of the war. 


Both the Dominion and Provincial Governments have co-operated 
with the farmers of Canada in the systematic planning of produc- 
tion, and have done their best to give considered guidance, in an 
effort to aid in attaining the production of objectives. 


There has been no breakdown in the planned effort of wartime agri- 
culture in Canada. 


So far in the war Canadian farmers have done even more than has 
béen requested of them. 


In the stern and anxious days that lie ahead the farmers of the 
Dominion assuredly will not fail in supporting the final blows for 


Victory. 


Dominion 


Department of Agriculture 
| OTTAWA, CANADA 


Hon. James G. Gardiner 


Minister 


Dr. G. S. H. Barton 


Deputy Minister 


. 


| affected by labor shortage, as were there was a serious backing-up of 


the packers. 
Urged Guaranteed Price 


Agriculturists, fherefore, were 


production. ‘ 


Standards Relaxed 


In filling the appeal of the 


urging that in order to keep up hog | harassed British Ministry of Food 


production, hog prices in force at 


| 


for bacon and for fats, Canada re- 


that time should be guaranteed for | laxed certain hog standards which 
|a period of two years, and a gen- | she had been years in building up. 
|eral increase in the price paid by | She permitted weight of bacon hogs 


account when buying supplies. 


It was thought an incentive of $2 
per cwt., dressed weight, of hogs 
would be necessary to counteract 
| the grain price increase over a 
| was desired instead of a tempor- 
ary rise in the current price. 

While farmers were tending to 
| unload their livestock, and restric- 
tions on domestic slaughtering eased 
| in the belief current for a time that 


dian bacon, the packing houses be- 
came glutted with meat deliveries. 
During the fall of 1943 deliveries 
came in at an unusually high rate. 

One major packing organization 
found itself short some 800 skilled 
workers in its various plants. The 
congestion, which was aggravated 
by conflict of a late harvest and a 
peak slaughter season, was relieved 
somewhat by the influx of farmers 





Britain didn't need so much Cana- | 


| 
| 


period of some months in 1943. This | 


| the packing plants on government to be increased to about 240 Ib. 


from 200 lb. In other words, qual- 
ity of Canadian bacon dropped 
somewhat. For this reason there 
is some fear that after the war, 
when Denmark again enters com- 
petition, the prestige of the Cana- 


| dian product may suffer. 





It is believed that it is with the 
object of correcting this trend that 
the 1944 contract for bacon to U. K. 


| has been lowered. 


Actually, it is said, the contract 
is designed to guard the Canadian 
farmer from the danger of being 


| caught with surplus live$tock hold- 


ings after the war, as occurred fol- 
lowing World War I. 


In the field of bacon production 
and export, Canadian producers, 
processors and government men 
may take credit for having done a 
good job when the need was acute, 
and for being hard-headed enough 


| to temper present production in the 


after harvesting. But for a time | interests of longer-term security. 


Accent on Food 


Say Better Diets Essential 
To Improve British Health 


By A. B. MUDDIMAN 
The following article on postwar 
food requirements is cabled to The 
Financial Post by Mr. Muddiman, 
for many years associated with 
Canada’s trade and commerce de- 
partment, 


LONDON.— Newer and better 
food policies need to become a part 
of all countries’ postwar plans, ac- 
cording to Sir John Orr, British 
food specialist. Unfortunately, Brit- 
ain has no developed system of food 
statistics like United States to form 
a basi@to work on in the develop- 
ment of such policies. 


The Englishman has always rather 
prided himself on not living to eat, 
and has almost succeeded in not eat- 
‘ing sufficiently well to live. His 
proverbial lack of interest in what 
he eats brings racial deterioration. 
While in Merry Zngland men frank- 
ly loved their victuals, in modern 
England many lived on a prewar 
diet deficient in vitamins, minerals 
and proteins. This occurred because 
foodstuffs rich in these elements 
were more expensive than cereals, 
which satisfy hunger at lower cost. 


Poor Diet Affects Health 


As income falls in Britain the pro- 
portion of diet consisting of carbo- 
hydrates increases. As the diet be- 
comes worse, health and physique 
become worse. Rickets, pellagra, 
beriberi and nutritional anaemia are 
altributable entirely to deficiencies 
in diet. Such diseases are prevalent 
in all the poorer countries. They 
occur also among the poor even in 
the wealthiest states. The pellagra 
death rate in the United States still 
runs between 2,000 and 3,000 yearly 
in the poorest population areas.” 


Nutritional anaemia affects about 
Half the women of childbearing ages 
There are no statistics in Britain on 
how food production must be geared 
up to equal healthy consumption 
requirements. Lord Delaware's 
House of Lords committee states that 
“it has been calculated that if all 
our people’s requirements for more 
protective foods were satisfied from 
home sources, the following increase 
on pre-war production would be 
needed: milk 65%; eggs 60%; fruit 
70%; vegetables 60% and meat 25%. 


Poorer Lands Need More 


In poorer countries the increase 
required in production is much 
larger. In India, according to au- 
thoritative estimates, staple foods 
need to be increased from 100 to 
300%. It was in this regard the Im- 
perial Bureau of Nutrition, consid- 
ering the world’s global population, 
has stated that food production 
needs to be increased by 18% to sup- 
ply sufficient energy, which is 
roughly equivalent to satisfying 
hunger. ‘To provide a diet on.a 
health standard for the world, the 
Bureau estimates that an increase of 
about 170% for foodstuffs other 
than cereals is called for, even in 
United States. The Wells’ report, 
1942, shows that agricultural pro- 
duction needs to be adjusted and ex- 
tended there to procure the food 
needed to provide an adequate diet 
for the whole American population. 
Forty million acres devoted to food 
production are needed to achieve 
this in the United States, 


Indeed the American crop acre- 
age and livestock production should 
be increased in the percentages that 
follow to provide the food required 
for the best adapted diet: truck 
crops 75%; hay 30%; fruits 19%; 
beans, peas and nuts 16%; potatoes 
13%; sugar 10%; milk, cows 39%; 
hens 16%; hogs 15%; beef cattle 7%. 
The British authority who states this 
is Sir John Boyd Orr, agricultural 
professor at Aberdeen University 
and director of the Imperial Bu- 
reau of Animal Nutrition. 


He. will be remembered in Ameri- 
ca as a well-known figure at the 
Hot Springs food conference. His 
experience stretches over a vast 
series of commissions on fat stock, 
milk cattle, etc., on to the advisory 
committees on nutrition to the Brit- 
ish Minister of Health and also to 
the technical commission on nutri- 
tion of the League of Nations. In- 
deed Sir John has written on many 
sides of nutrition, from the energy 
expenditure of an infantry recruit 
in training to the minerals in a pas- 


ture and their relation to animal 
nutrition. He has dealt with Brit- 
ain’s national food supply and writ- 
ten a fascinating brochure on food, 
health and income. 


Orr’s Proposals 


Let us consider what steps Sir 
John proposes for food improve- 
ment in relation to postwar recon- 
struction. Parts of all the world are 
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A practical deiry barmn==Dry, warm, well ventilated... 
assuring healthier cows and better milk production. 
Tzun/Tust Insulation keeps, in the building, body heat 
generated by cows, requiring less feed to produce 


this body heat. 


Our Farm Housin g Advisor will gladly give you 


practical information on economical construction, 
renovation and repairing of farm buildings and 
homes. So, send the coupon and learn how 
Ten/Test and Masonite will help you to build 


quickly for better production ... at small cost. 


TWO COMPANION PRODUCTS 
FOR BETTER FARM HOUSING 


under a badly fed diet. This affects |, 


the rate of growth and the ultimate 
stature. Average stature of the 
poorest is four inches less than that 
of the well-to-do, Good nutrition 
helps resistance to tuberculosis. 
T. B. death rate of the ill-fed is 
twice that of the well-fed. Nutri- 
tion also determines visibility. At 
birth, death rate among well-fed 
babies is only 20 per 1,000, but 
among the poorest-fed is 100. Fur- 
ther, mental deficiency and dull- 
ness are more common among the 
ill-fed than the well-fed. An ill- 
balanced diet shortens life. Poor 
diet, combined with bad housing, 
ruins thousands, but of the two Sir 
John says, in his report to the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, 
poor diet is the most dangerous, as 
was proved in the Newcastle en- 
quiry. 


Sir John declares the vidence on 
the importance of food for health, 
and how disease and premature 
death is brought about by lack of suf- 
ficient amount of right kind of food, 
warrants the view that there is no 
measure which would do more to 
promote human welfare than bring- 
ing a diet adequate for health with- 
in the reach of every family, 


Need Good Food Policy 


To effect this, Britain cannot af- 
ford an isolationist food policy 
again. If a good food policy is act- 
ed on, the surplus wheat problem, 
which baffled economists before 
the war, will disappear. Of the 
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Mere Eggs—Bred in this modern, improved Brooder 
House, ‘hens will lay more. Tempered Masonite panels ia 
one wall and roof section . . . efficient Tex/Test Insulating 
Board for interior . . . eliminate drafts, cold, dampness, 
excessive heat. Give correct ventilation. 


Hogs Grew Rapidly—This modern Masonite-Ten/Tast 
Insulated Hog House is weather-protected and designed 
for early-season breeding. Warm, dry and easily ventilate 
ed, Tan/Tast Insulation prevents waste of body heat. 
Strong, easy to erect, light in weight. 
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WRITE NOW!... 


MASONITE 


Farm Housing Advisor, Depts 65-X, 
International Fibre Board Limited, Gatineau, Quebec. 


Please send me detailed information with necessary 
specification sheets on how Masonite-and Ten/Tarst can 
be used on the farm. I'am particularly interested in plans 
which specifically cover the following: 


Swine Houses, .oz..ccoossscsrvesssseyees 
Brooder Houses (state chick capacity desired) 
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FREE! FULL INFORMATION on TEN/TEST and { 


where Ten/Tesr 
as well... 


world total wheat production, only 
5.4% was exported. This would all 
be absorbed into an expanded mar- 
ket. Sir John adds the world’s 
shortage of food is so great that if 
the population of the world is to be 
adequately fed in the near future, 
production will need to be organiz- 
ed so that foods will be produced in 
those parts of the world where pro- 
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duction is most economical. 


Take Italy’s Fascist policy of 
wheat production, which was high- 
ly uneconomical, for example. 


Europe in the future should im- 
port more wheat and sugar and 
turn the land thus relieved over to 
increased cultivation of the protec- 
tive foods. Further, old-fashioned 


Enjoy HOME Comfort-As an example, in your kitchen, 


insulates and provides attractive walls 


. where Masonite Temprtile is ideal for sink 
tiling, and smart cupboards are built of Masonite. 


farms should be remodelled in ‘the 
peace world. Millions of agricul- 
tural implements will be needed to 
create an adequate world diet. 
Above all, an inclusive world food 
‘policy is needed that shall not let 
one cotintry starve while another 
is well fed. To overcome this last 
distribution must function adee 
quately. 


Ready to serve ... 24 hours a day 


@ In the early days of commercial flying, 

mantle of night automatically cancelled flying schedules. 

- ways and means of floo 
ort 


ineers discov 
he air tonight are cutting hours off time, 
vital correspondence that may mean th 


tomorrow's workday has been completed. 
Electricity has not only helped to make flying economically sound, but, with the 


aid of modern electronics, flying is safer. 
safely, surely on their course by a beam of ele 
possible. In every field of endeavor, as in the field of aviation, electricity 


to serve 24-hours a day. 


Today... 
electrical waves which 


hours of daylight were far too short. The 
But . . . because electrical 
ding runways with light . . . swift couriers 
carrying precious burdens of humanity and 
e saving of thousands of dollars before 


tonight .. . airplanes are guided 


electronics made 
stands ready 


The development of electrical devices in the field of aeronautics is but one 
indication of what lies ahead for the world of tomorrow. In the electrical field it can be 


truly said . . . the best is yet to come. 
merce ... in industry . . . at home and on the farm... 


Electricity is the servant of mankind. In com- 
it lightens our tasks, makes life 


more comfortable. Plan and save now, so that, when the day of peace arrives, you 
will be ready to enjoy more of the benefits that electricity can bring you. 


THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 





War Slows Conversion 


Of Implement Makers 


This Spring’s Increase in Quota for Farm' 
Equipment Not Revoked Despite Tighter Metal | 


and Manpower Situation 


This March, basing his views on 


Britain, sales trends changed. Sales 
of milking machines increased 12.1% 
from 4,252 in 1941 to 4,768 in 1942. 
Cream separators, however, de- 
clined 25.6% from 32,783 to 24,388. 
Potato planters rose 21%, as did corn 
shellers by a good margin. 


Following table gives a picture of 
farm equipment sales trends for 
Canada in certain items during 1941 

and 1942 


| Farm Equipment Sales Trend for Canada 


From Our Own Correspondent 


% 


Conserving Manitohba’s 


Soil Expert Urges Plan to Save, Control, Moisture Resources 


into consideration in any water con- 


to be fed. Added to this, men had | 
joined the colors in great numbers | 
and farmers were short of help. 
Mechanical aids proved one way to 
|help ease the situation. 
| Moreover, changed agricultural 
Though invasion has highlighted | production—from wheat to coarse 
the critical shortage of malleable | grains and oil-bearing crops 
castings and components, farm ma-,| dairying—presented changes 


the then easier supply of metals and 
the boosting of official quotas, many 
a farm implement maker was able 
to predict a revival of the indus- 
try in Canada. 


andj 
in 


1942 Change 


24,388 —25.6 
4,768 


1941 


32,783 
4,252 
2 


Cream separators . 
Milking machines . 
Farm trucks 

Corn shellers . 


Cultivatois 


Soil pulverizers . 

Rollers & packers . 

Ploughs (all kinds) 36,990 

Corn planters & ! 
drills 701 —28.5 | 


WINNIPEG.*Manitoba boasts of 


servation project are, first to get 
a unique geographical position. It is| 


as much water into the soil for the | 
the province where west meets east | growing of the various crops, and 


and north meets south, embracing ! second, to control the flow of | 
both semi-arid and humid areas, as stream8 and rivulets draining into | 
well as tundra, forest and plains. |jarge rivers, in order to prevent | 


3} Consequently, the problems of | soil erosion, too rapid run-off and: 


water conservation are varied and | flooding. 


a as it presents itself in the 


three prairie provinces is necessary 
if a comprehensive conservation and 
development program is to be work- 
ed out. 

The same holds true for the prov- 
ince itself. The water conservation | 
and development needs of the dif- 
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sible in the soil for crop use. The 
construction of farm dugouts is re- 
commended, together with system- 
atic construction of reserve dugouts, 
as well as ponding water in natural 
draws for domestic and stock reser- 
voirs. 


Numerous draws mark the plains 
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Water Reserves 


the Manitoba Government, as dis- 
closed by Premier’ Stuart Garson 
in his address to the Legislature, 
March 27, 1944. Under projects con- 
sidered desirable to be carried out 
regardless of employment condi- 
tions, the Manitoba Government 
has, enumerated Assiniboine River 


Potato planters .... 272 +21.0 | cannot be converted by any “blanket 


jferent areas are interdependent, 


The brief was drawn up mainly 


{and any project to be undertaken 


sloping from Riding Mountain to|flood control; the construction of 
the Assiniboine River, an area of|@ugouts and small dams in agri- 


chinery manufacturing programs 
have not been knocked off base. | 
Because this industry is recognized | 
as being second only to those with | 
top priority, it is on a parity with | 
the majority of producers of war | 
materials for essential materials. | 
Production of farm equipment, | 
therefore, will be affected rather by | 
the current acute manpower short- 


age. 
Still working at top speed on mu- 


nitions, the implement makers have | chinery and equipment, $153.4 mile| Order has increased it 6% to 156%. | later submitted to the Postwar Re- the farms be tied in with water! for this area to keep moisture in the 


in hand a number of substantial 
programs for making farm machin- 
ery. 

Program No. 1, officials say, is for 
the domestic field, badly under sup- 


equipment requirements of 
farms, especially the West. 
| All haying machy. . 


The industry experienced its peak | 4)) harvest. machy. 
year in 1941 when farmers bought| All tractors & en- 
up $51.8 millions worth, sign both! ,77t: ¢.8 
of growing farm income and a de- 
sire of farmers to replenish their 
equipment to enable them to meet 
upped war demands for agricultural 
production. From 1938 to 1943, it is| in 1943 when manufacturers were 
reported, Canadian farmers bought | allowed to produce 150% of the 1940 
some $247.7 millions in farm ma-| level in repair parts, while a later 


the | All planting & seed- 
ing machinery 


eee $5.3 
All tillage machinery 


—5.1 
—6.2 
+41.8 


1},736 
93,254 
19,581 
13,183 


27,820 21,619 
132,691 113,536 
More Machines in 1944 


|lions going to Manitoba, Saskatche- | Forty-two per cent more machines 
| wan and Alberta. 

Since then sales volume has shift- 
|ed downward to $50.7 millions in 


it is reported. 


Engineers to the industry are be- 


| recommendations,” 


In a brief requested by and sub- 
mitted to the director of Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Administration, 


period. 


| These recommendations were 


construction Committee of the 


may be made in 1944 than in 1943. | Manitoba Government, at the com- | 


| mittee’s request, and Premier 
| Stuart Garson’s proposals for pdst- 
{war projects to be undertaken re- 


,for the information of Prairie Farm| should be viewed in the light of 
Rehabilitation Administration to ac-| the needs of all sections in each spe- 
‘quaint the PFRA with the problems | cific watershed. 


| peculiar to Manitoba. It calls for a| ‘The most varied problems are met 


aa | Prof. J. H. Ellis, of the Soil Depart- |compilation of all facts respecting | in the western highlands of Mani- 
‘ | ment, University of Manitoba, after water resources and their develop-| toba, In the flat sandy lands of the 
| a comprehensive study of the prov-| ment as a basis for further work,|pasin of the glacial Lake Souris, 
Beginning of the trend back to ‘ince’s needs, made recommendations | and following that systematic water | and also in the upper Assiniboine 
farm implement making was noted | 48 to further work which should be ; control of each river system or/ delta, water is readily available 


| done in the postwar reconstruction | watershed in the province. Finally, through wells, therefore dugouts are 


| the brief recommends that the de- not necessary for water conserva- 


| velopment of water resources on 


' development of each watershed. 


Headwaters the Key 


Prof. Ellis points out that dikes 
|and large dams built where rivers 


| 1942, to $28.4 millions in 1943, pos- 
| sibly because of restrictions imposed | 
|on manufacture of certain kinds | 
| of farm machinery. For farm equip- 
restoring agricultural production in | ment takes essential iron, steel and 
the devastated countries. Machin- | tooling to produce. 
ery for this market, it is said, will) It was in Oct., 1942, that manu- 
not depart from the regular designs | facture of farm equipment was re- 
which have hitherto been supplied | stricted to certain percentages of the 
to Europe. This machinery, of | actual 1940-consumption in Canada. 
course, differs from the Canadian | As a result sale of tillage machinery 
types. Program No. 3 hinges on | dropped 5.1% to 88,498 items. Like- 
the Government's plans for veter- | wise, over-all drops were revealed 
ans rehabilitation on farms. in haying machinery, tractors and 
Twofold Task {miscellaneous farm equipment. 
Throughout the war years the |Greatest decline of 22.3% occurred | 
farm implement § industry  has!in tractors and engines. 
shouldered the task of turning out Sales Volume Shown 
Mark Ill tanks, nose caps for armor-| Following is a table showing 
piercing shot, and wings for Mos-| trend of sales volume since 1938: 
guito fighter and bomber aircraft | Farm Machinery Sales Vel 
to mention only a few of a very | ($ millions) 
long list. While this program dis- | 
located its normal schedule of hay| j9q1 (10S 
racks, seeders, binders and cream/| 1940 aaky 
separators, the industry esinttaieed | OED ecscsscvccheatnevesevece cd 


to put out essential farm machinery, 
though on a restricted basis. With the demand for more diver- 

Farm machinery was a “must,” | sified farming, for more butter, 
for the country —as our allies had | eggs, cheese and milk products for 


plied with equipment. No. 2 is 
tuned to the orders placed by 
UNRRA for equipment to assist in 
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FARM EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


ginning to look to the day when de- 
signs will be thawed. At any rate 
there is some thinking about new 
designing. 


There is much talk of postwar 
machinery eliminating “stoop” la- | 
bor, that type of work involved in 
digging potatoes, harvesting sugar, 


beets, etc. There is even talk of |S® are the remedies. “Blanket re-| small dams over rivulets and in 
hay in future being cured in, air-| 


conditioned buildings; mechanical 
pluckers to handle the corn crop 
in a few operations; of planes to 
dust fruit acreages with insecticides. 


A Canadian leader in designing | 


equipment to meet the need of the | 


moment is Cockshutt Plow Co. of | 
When the Dominion | 


Brantford. 
went into flax-farming extensively | 
to help replace the vegetable oils 
lost to this continent, this firm de- | 
veloped a flax handling and har-| 
vesting device at the request of the | 
Government. | 


Intérnational Harvester, Massey- 
Harris and the other major imple- | 
ment makers have each contributed | 
their bit. All are planning exten- 
sively for the future. 


| were 


|have a tendency to flood are of 
| little use in 
|running off hilly sections, 
causing soil erosion, flood damage 

On Local Basis | and to some extent drought. Flood 

Ellis recommends no grandiose; control must begin at the head- 
scheme for water conservation. On| waters. The solution to the prob- | 


the contrary, problems being local, ‘lem, Ellis explains, lies in building 


gardiess of employment conditions 
partly based on Professor 


Ellis’ recommendations. 


keeping water from} : 
thus | brief recommends that this control 





commendations,” the agriculturist | draws which feed the rivers, thus 
points out, “are not applicable to | holding back the water supply and 
Manitoba. Local problems require | allowing it to trickle out slowly, 
local treatment.” __ with the result that water is kept in 

His recommendations are based|the run-off area, there is a mini- 


tion. However, work recommended 


soil are local irrigation projects and 
; the completion of control works on 
the Souris river and its tributaries. 


Dams have already been built 
and the Souris channel is under 
control to a large extent. The Ellis 


be completed by a systematic check 
of the draws flowing into the Souris | 
basin from the west. 


In the lower Assiniboine delta, 
seepage and spring water from the 
higher lands and the upper Assini- 
boine delta, from streams flowing 
from the Pembina hills together 
with rainfall, keep the underlying 
substrata moist. What is recom- 
mended for this area, to use the 


on the simple fact that ‘if you want/mum of soil erosion, and little| water to its best advantage, are 


to conserve water, you must do so flooding of the main rivers. 
where the rain falls.” His main! These small dams are in many 
object in drawing up the hrief is to instances local projects which farm- 
suggest plans to rehabilitate agri-|ers can build themselves with the 
culture in the province and make | Government's financial aid. More- 
the lot of the Manitoba farmer a| over, to further water conservation, 
better and a happier one. trees should be grown in draws and 
Manitoba’s water problems are jon hills to act as snow traps, and 
manifold. It must be remembered | Prevent too rapid run-off of mois- 
that while there are nine to ten | ture from hilly areas to the plains. 
million acres under the plow, 17 | Prof. Ellis places emphasis on the 
million acres in the province are! need for a long-range view in deal- 
taken up by lakes and rivers./ing with water development and 
Therefore the problem is drainage | water conservation in the province, 
and erosion control on the one hand, becauge Manitoba’s problems are 
and water conservation and devel- | not confined specifically to “drought 
opment on the other. | areas,” 


| 


checkdams in streams to ease run- 
off and rapid infiltration, together 
with control of excess ground 
water where the soil is too wet. 


Problem of Another Kind 


The hilly areas of the western 
highlands, embracing Turtle Moun- 
tain, Pembina and Tiger Hills, 
Delta terrace and escarpment, Rid- 
ing Mountain, Duck Mountain, and 
Porcupine Mountain, present an- 
other type of problem. Here soil 
erosion ;and excessive run-off re- 
sult in poor land and local scarcity 
of domestic and stock, water supply. 
Systematic stream control is recom- 
mended for this area, together with 


black earth soils, Enough well water 
is available in this area, but in 
other. sections dugouts and dams 
should be built to conserve a greater 
supply of water for stock and com- 
munity use. 

Control of the headwaters of 
rivers such as the Valley, the Wil- 
'son, the Vermillion, the Swan and 
the Woody, Rivers in the northwest 
part of the province, would serve to 
regulate the flow of water and pre- 
vent excessive ryn-off. In this area 
soil erosion presents a major prob- 
lem and_$ —soil-saving program 
through run-off controls is urgently 
recommended. 

The Red River Valley, lying cen- 
trally in the province, has a two- 
fold problem to contend with, both 
drainage and flood control and 
water conservation. 


Need More Water 


Good well water is rare in the 
flat clay plain of the valley and 
farmers have for some time past 
been using dugouts to catch seep- 
age and rain water for domestic 
and stock use. The Ellis recommend- 
ation urges improved dugout con- 


cultural areas, water control for 
marsh area development and dams 
in forested areas. 


Suitable for Livestock 


Erosion control and water con- 
trol projects are also deemed neces- 
sary for the low-lying plain be- 
tween Lake Manitoba and Lake 
Winnipegosis, in the West Lake dis- 
trict. This area is limited as far as 
grain and produce is concerned and 
better suited for livestock produc- 
tion. However, dugouts would be 
necessary in sections of this area. 
for stock watering purposes. 


Prof. Ellis hazards an estimate 
as to the cost’ of developing Mani- 
toba’s water resources to the best 
agricultural advantage. He points 
out that funds will have to be spent 


ifor reconstruction in: the postwar 


period, and that funds have already 
been appropriated by the Federal 
Government for this work. 


The machinery of PFRA is al- 
ready in existence, with years of ex- 
perience to its credit. Much of the 
work mentioned in the recom- 
mendations should be done in any 
case and it just depends, Ellis states, 


struction, pointing out that the|on how much the public demands 


existing dugouts are inadequate. 
Grain is grown over a large portion 


is also recommended for this area. 


However, the major problem of 
the Red River Valley is drainage 
and flood control. The country is 
flat and deposits are heavy-textured 
and of low porosity. Spring thaws 
and sudden violent thunder storms 
may cause floods inundating crop 
lands, for streams rising from the 
ravines of the escarpment to the 
west empty their flow into the 
main channel, thus flooding the 


Net A amano 


Cockshutt Plow 


y-Harris 
BGawyer-Massey ..ccsseses 
Waterloo Mfg. ....... eoce 


sNot includirg refundable EPT of $173,871 in 1943 and $44,929 in 1942. 
$17 months ended Oct. 31, 1939. 


ever current assets. 


(By Fiscal Years) 


1939 1943 

$000 § ' $ 

*14.33 
1.79 


Earned on Common 
1942 193 


0.53 
0.19 
4$2.76 
0.14 
42.89 
é—Deticit. 


Manitoba is not primarily a wheat 
producing province. Many sections 
are submarginal for wheat, but fine 
for other agricultural produce. 
Furthermore, fishing and trapping 
are two important Manitoba indus- 
tries, both dependent on mainten- 
ance of water levels in lakes and 
streams. 

Hence two features to be taken 


‘Working Capital 
1942 


$000 
5,827.9 
4,699.8 

162 
26,339. °24,346.3 
226. 40.6 
233. 118.7 

; tExcess of current liabilities 


$000 
5,099.4 
4,894.6 
168.5 
339.5 
3 
2 


As a portion of Manitoba's indus- 
tries, fishing and trapping primar- 
ily, depend on the flow of interpro- 

| Vincial waters, such as the Saskat- 
,chewan River draining into the 
northern lakes, any project divert- 
ing or in any way altering the 
| flow of these waters would radically 
\affect these industries, Therefore, 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole situa- 


the construction of, dams and dug- 
outs in the runways as well as main- 
tenance of forest cover on the 
slopes. 

The western highlands include the 
real drought-susceptible areas of the 
province, close to the Saskatchewan 
border and a little into Manitoba 
to the south. Here it is necessary 
to conserve as much water as pos- 


river. The Ellis recommendations 
urge systematic ¢ontrol of the 
watershed of streams arising from 
the Pembina Hills, together with 


the building of - dykes wherever: 


necessary. 

Flood control projects and the 
construction of dugouts and small 
dams are included in the postwar 
reconstruction plans proposed by 


shall be spent in that particular 


| department. 
of the basin, but with adequate | 
water facilities livestock production | 


could be increased. The planting | 
of trees and shrubs as snow wns | Lumber 


Firm Gets 
Further Holdings 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER.—The H. R. Mac- 
Millan organization has taken over 
the management of the Victoria 
Lumber Co., whose mill at Che- 
mainus and extensive timber hold- 
ings were acquired from American 
interests recently for a reputed $15 
millions by E. P. Taylor, R. O. 
Sweezey and associates. 

Lumber from the Chemainus mill 
will be shipped through the H. R. 
MacMillan Export Co., instead of 
Seaboard Lumber Sales, which pre- 
viously handled the business for 
many years. ; 

Thig new arrangement makes 
MacMillan by a wide margin the 
largest producer of lumber in Brit- 
ish Columbia, with three of the 
largest sawmills and two big ply- 
wood plants operating under his 
name. 


‘NEW CANADIANS AT COCKSHUTTS 
HELP PREPARE FOR LIBERATION OF HOMELANDS | 


LTHOUGH SMALL IN POPULATION Canada is rich in the varieties of culture, 


the differences in outlook, the new ways of living, brought to this country by our 
New .Canadians. 


Jacob Zaika, whose son is in 
the American Air Force in 
Italy, came from Russia in 
“I am glad to be safe 
in Canada and happy in my 
job atCockshutt’s” he declares. 


1926. 


Paul Poullos’ 


need badly.” 


family came 
from Greece. Paul says, “Here 
at Cockshutt’s we are making 
weapons to help free the old 
eountry and farm equipment 
to help produce the food they 


our plant, serves in 


tell you it means a 


their feet. Making 


TF ae | seme” 


Harry Bozoian is from Tur- 
key. His son, who worked in 


dian Army. His father will 


to be able to back up his son 
with his work at Cockshutt’s. 


plements at Cockshutt’s is 
one way I can help.” 


We welcome many New Canadians to our midst at Cockshutt's. Side by side they 
help.us produce the weapons and farm equipment needed for the war and food 
production programs of the Allies — and they are fully conscious of the part these 
products will play in the liberation and rehabilitation of their homelands. Shown 
below is a train load ‘of Cockshutt No. 7 Harvester Combines, which they helped 


the Cana- 


lot to him of them. 


BRANTFORD 


So a ee RS 


Joseph Stipetic, from Yugo- 
slavia, says that “After the 
war we Canadians will have 
lots of work to do helping 
European nations get back on 


craft Department. 
our plant before the war, was 
Dieppe. 


farm im- 


7 


oie 


» a 


to build, on its way to the Canadian West. 


On this page we introduce a cross-section of our New Canadians and tell you how 
they feel about their work with us. They are proud of their jobs and we are proud 


COCKSHUTT PLOW COMPANY LTD. 


Aime Devuyst is from Bel- 
gium. Three brothers who 
served with the Belgian 


Army are 


tion camps; his son is also in- 
terned and no word has 
reached his father for. four 


years. 


CANADA 


Mary Hoel, whose people came from Hungary, works in our Air- 
Her brother, 


John Kayorie, who worked in 
wounded and taken prisoner at 


He was repatriated shortly before Christmas and is now 
convalescing at Christie Street Military Hospital in Toronto, 


Pen a a ae ae ane de ay eM al 


John Hryniewiecki was born 


in Poland 


ada in 1928. Eighteen of his 
relatives, servin, 


ish Army, 
this war. 


Germans in the First Great 
War and is now making shells 
at Cockshutt’s. ~ 


now in concentrae 


Steve Skalinchan says “I am 
too old to fight; but my boy 
is serving with the First 
Canadian Paratroopers, and 
I am helping make farm 
equipment :to produce food 


needed by the Allies.” 


and came to Can- 


in the Pol- 
lost their lives in 
He fought the 


William Wagennaar is from 
Holland. It is over four years 
since he heard from his 
mother, nor has he had any 
word from 
who were in the Dutch Army 
when the war started. 


three brothers 
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Prairie Farm Output Soar 
Accounts for Nearly Half $1.36 Billions 1943 Income 


ofthe most amazing develop- | the future, underlining the neces- 
of the past few years is the | sity for better, more efficient and 
agricultural comeback | more scientific farming methods, as 


of gestern Canada. Less-than a/| preached day in and day out by| 
decade ago, great sections of this Prairie Farm Rehabilitation offi- 
wast area of rich farm land, set | cials, and provincial and Dominion 
down midway between the tower- | agricultural authorities. 
img Rockies to the west and the | “Poor Relation” Does Well 
smooth expanse of the Great Lakes To get down to facts and figures, 
to the oem, _— popularly supposed | there are probably few laymen who 
ae ee aictan ts os a | know that Saskatchewan, the “poor 
urre y faulty farming meth-| relation” of the 1930's, in 1943 
ods and a succession of dry years,| ranked second only to Ontario in 
menacing fingers of the “dust bowl” | point of cash agricultural income. 
groped their way northward across | Ontario's return was $389,140,000, | 
the border into practically the}that of Saskatchewan $311,440,000. | 


whole of southern Saskatchewan, | Alberta and Manitoba ranked third 
and parts of Manitoba and Alberta/| and fifth, respectively, with Quebec 
as well, Markets seemed to have} jn fourth place. 

dried up, prices were low, farmers Nor do they realize that, of Can- 
were weighed down by a burden | 


; : . | ada’s total cash agricultural income 
Guth in tea’ Appeared to be grim | in 1943 of $1,396,950,000, the three 
in the half jocular remark | stern provinces of Manitoba, 


| we 
thet the country had better be | Saskatchewan and Alberta ac- 
;} counted for $670,660,000, compared 


“given back to the Indians.” 
the gloomy years of the | with $726,290,000 for all other prov- 





Now, 
1930's are only a memory, even if | inces combined. 
they do hold a grim warning for! Here are the figures, as read into 


LECTRICITY 


Modern Servant of the Farmer 


The past twenty years have seen the beginnings 
of substantial use of electric power for improving 
the efficiency of farm work and lightening its many 
tasks. 


Today on many farms countless hours of tedious 
and leary work are performed by this modern 
hired man. Milking is done in a fraction of the time 
it required previously. Electrical milk coolers have 
eliminated the major winter job of cutting and stor- 
ing ice. The grinding of food, the fencing of pas- 
tures and other innumerable chores have been 
simplified. 

Wood's electrical farm equipment is well known 
in the farm field. On thousands of farms you will 
find Wood's Milking Machines, Electric Milk Cool- 
ers, Feed Grinders, Oat Rollers, Electric Fencers, 
Deep Freeze Units and othet modern work savers. 


The W. C. Wood Co. Limited are the pioneers in 
this field in Canada. To the farmer our name is 
symbolic of dependable, modern electrical machin- 
ery to improve farm working conditions and 
increase efficiency. 


THE W. G WOOD CO. LTD. 


Manufacturers of Electric Farm Equipment 


HEAD OFFICE and FACTORY . . . GUELPH, ONTARIO 


® 


TORONTO 


{70 Bay Street 


| 


Hansard in the House of Commons | Saskatchewan, Alberta, Quebec and | States 


recently by Agriculture Minister J. 
G. Gardiner: 
1043 AGRICULTURAL INCOME, 
BY PROVINCES 

j 15,920,000 

30,940,000 

34,450,000 

200,030,000 

389,140,000 

136,140,000 

311,440,000 

223,080,000 

55,810,000 

1.396,950,000 

No Flash in the Pan 

And, figures also reveal, this war- | 
time record of the Prairie Provinces | 
is no flash in the pan-achievement. 
Statistics for the last 10 years in- 
dicate that the 1943 cash agricul- | 
tural income standing was pretty 


well held in the order of Ontario, 





GROSS AGRICULTURAL INCOME 
Farm Products, 1934-43 
e. 


Receipts from Sale, 
I. N.S. N 


.B. Qu 
(Million 
8.78 q 
8.85 
10.46 
11.83 
10.84 
12.12 


13.18 
13.86 
14.29 
17.58 
17.70 
13.12 


64.5 
72.1 
85.5 


ebeeeeees 
@eeeeeees 
eeesteeee 
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In the 10-year period, total cash 
income ranking held the same. 
Ontario led with $2,402.53 millions, 
Saskatchewan was second with $1,- 
482.89 millions, followed by Alberta, 
$1,345.54, Quebec, $1,116.40 and 
Manitoba, $715.50. British Colum- 
bia’s total for the 10 years was 
$317.46 millions, while Canada’s 
smallest province, Prince Edward 
Island, totalled $75.28 millions. 


1942 First Billion-dollar Year 


It is interesting to note that 1942 
was the first year in which Canada’s 
agricultural income passed _ the 
billion-dollar mark. It reached $1,- 
114.9 millions in that year, up from 
$722.3 millions in 1939 and $485.3 
millions in 1934. The Dominion’s 
1943 agricultural income of $1,396,9 
millions compared with $19,764 mil- 


Ontario, of course, is: the banner 
province in Canada’s agricultural 
picture. Good climate, good soil and 
good markets have proved to be a 
winning combination for Ontario 
farmers, and over the years their 


increased, with few of the fluctua- 





tions that are, unfortunately, all too 
common in a province such as Sas- 
katchewan. Ontario's , agricultural | 
cash income in 1934 was $145.55 | 
millions. The trend has been | 
steadily upward, especially in the | 
war years. Quebec, too, and prov- 
inces other than the prairies, have 
also increased production greatly. 


GEORGE 5. MAY COMPANY 


MONTREA 
660 St 


i b rovince: 
3 ince by p 


60.36 


89.85 
101.49 
120.68 
144.88 
176.91 
200.03 


lions for the United States in the - 
same period. 


Catherine 


B.C. Placers 
S Attract U.S. 


From Our Own Correspondent 
VANCOUVER. — Although taxa- 
tion and labor conditions are still 
a deterrent to development in 
British Columbia mining, United 
interests are showing in- 
1934-43 | terest in placer holdings in the 
Bridge river district, and if a sur- 

vey now being made proves favor- 
The one blot in Saskatchewan’s| able it is probable that an inter- 
otherwise excellent record came in| esting new project will soon get 
the 1937-38 period, one of the worst| into production. = 
droughts in the experience of that} Should the American interests de- 
province. Saskatchewan's agricul- "2 ae ae ie ed 
tural income dropped ins 1937 to aaain ‘ood that aon con eal 
$84.29 millions, to $93.41 millions in| for wartime road construction and 
1938, bumping the western province} similar purposes and put them to 
down the list for those two years,| work handling alluvial gravels. 
far behind Ontario’s income of ieee Ph — to = 
$215.99 millions and $219.02 respec- | #5 Much as a Soe oe . 
aie i a ficulties might be faced in connec- 
tively for the two years concerned. tion with their — transportation, 

The following table, given byY| especially where the roads cross 
Agriculture Minister Gardiner in | rivers. 
the House, shows the cash income Farther up Bridge river, a crew 
record for the past 10 years, prov-| is now at work on the Pacific East- 
ern property, adjacent to the 


Manitoba 
period. 


throughout the 


Mining Corporation is interested in 
this enterprise. It is an affiliate of 
Hollinger and Noranda. 

o1.68 Contracts for diamond drilling on 
23.48 | the BRX property, south Bralorne, 
27.50 | have also been let ane re-timbering 
29.25 | has been started 


28.80 Operations at Bralorne and Pion- 
36.65 |eer continue on as large a scale as 
aa the supply of labor permits. At the 
___ {annual meeting of Pioneer Gold 

Still more spectacular, however, | Mines Bg mee Poses tg 

“ oward James 

= the gains that have been made “27” vein had been opened up for 
in western Canada, not only in pro- another 50 feet at the 21 portal, 


duction of wheat and’ other grains, | bringing total ore developed to 565 
crops that may be said-to be native | feet at this level. 
to these areas; but in livestock and | ———————____________ 
dairy products, the latter stimulated | and plenty of it and other grains 
by unprecedented war demands. available on their farms they went 
After a slow start at the first of | to town in the pig business, Alberta 
the war, prairie wheat is again in particularly so boosting its produc- 
keen demand, while British and do- | tion that it has threatened Ontario’s 
mestic markets have been able to| Supremacy in this regard. Rates of 
absorb all the livestock, particularly 
hogs, and the dairy products, the} 
Canadian farmer has been able to 
| produce. And it is in hog produc-| » z , 
tion that prairie farmers have | figures, comparing 1940 with 1943 
shone particularly. With wheat/| 28ticultural income, and indicating 
| somewhat of a drug on the market,| the increase, for the five major 
provincial producers: 
INCREASED AGRICULTURAL INCOME, 1943 OVER 1940 
ntario ' 3 1 
Grains, seed, hay, etc. 
Vegetables 
Livestock 
(hogs) 
Dairy products 
| Saskatchewan 
Grains, etc. 
(wheat) 


Vegetables .....000. ee 
Livestock 


Man. 


43.34 
3.13 
47.23 
74.90 
65.06 


Ont. 
s of $) 
145.55 
155.09 
184.80 
215.99 
219.02 
217.92 
233.42 
286.49 
355.11 
389.14 


Sask. B.C. 


93.47 21.20 
108.10 
125.84 

84.29 
93.41 
158.06 
150.85 
161.96 
195.47 
311.44 


9 
0 
1 


175.56 
223.08 


West than in other parts of Canada. 
Here is a table, compiled from 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Grainge. 
Vegetables 
Livestock 

(hogs) 
Dairy products 
uebec 
Grains, etc 
Vegetables 
Livestock 
Dairy products ..ccccccccess eccccccceccesoece 
Manitoba 

Grains 

Livestock 

(hogs) 


HS2-5 
258 
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62,545,000 
44,443,000 
19,540,000 
16,618,000 


Bate s88e 3 


Major Crops Vary 

Among other things, the above 
table indicates major crops of the 
provinces concerned. Livestock and 
dairy products, for instance, are the 
big money makers in Ontario and 
Quebec, with vegetables high in 
the running and grains, hay, seed, 
etc., a very poor third. 

On the. other hand, the grain 
crops are still the mainstay of farm- 
ers in most western areas, although 
it is significant to note that in Al- 
berta, returns from livestock, in- 
cluding hogs, are considerably 
higher than those from the grains, 
In fact, Alberta’s cash income from 
hogs in 1943 was only about $2 mil- 
lions less than Ontario's. Vegetables 
are distinctly a minus quantity in 
Saskatchewan's farm income, prob- 
ably indicating that most of the gar- 
den crops in that province are 
grown for home use. 

Saskatchewan Goes to Town 

The table also makes it clear that, 
in rate of increase of output, west- 
ern farmers show the two big east- 
ern provinces a clean pair of heels. 
In Saskatchewan, for instance, in 
addition to nearly doubling the re- 
turns from wheat, probably account- 
ed for in large part by a readier 
market and a higher price, cash 
returns from livestock in 1943 over 
1940 were practically tripled, that 
for hogs up nearly four times. In- 
come from dairy products was also 
nearly tripled. 

Saskatchewan's income from live- 
stock in 1940 little better than a 
quarter of Ontario's, rose to a little 
more than half in 1943. Saskatche- 
wan increased its income from 
livestock, in the four-year period, 
by some $51 millions. Ontario by 
about $50° millions. Income from 
livestock in Saskatchewan, far’ be- 
low Quebec's in 1940, by 1943 was a 
good $8 millions in excess of that of 
the ancient province. 

Alberta too, has jumped its pro- 
duction, and its farm income, in the 
four-year period. Income from hogs 
and dairy products was nearly 
tripled, total livestock up about 2.5 
times. Manitoba's returns in the 
same categories were about doubled. 

Ontario Increases 

Ontario made its big four-year 
increase in cash returns from vege- 
tables, stepping it up about 2.5 
times, while livestock and dairy 
products returns were about a half 
greater in 1943 than in 1940. Quebec 
doubled its dairy products income, 
but fell short of that objective in 
livestock. 

Dogged by serious manpower and 
equipment shortages, Canadian 
farmers have surmounted their dif- 
ficulties and turned in an agricul- 
tural production achievement that 
ranks in the forefront of Canada’s 
total war effort.. Bacon, cheese, 
wheat, meats, dried eggs and milk, 
have poured in a never-ending 
flood across the Atlantic to be- 
leaguered Britain. It is a traffic 
that may be increased rather than 
slowed by the final phases of the 
war, and which should, the experts 
predict, continue into the figst post- 
war years. 


L 
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Pioneer Gold Mines. Quebec Gold | 


increase have been higher for the | 


West Farm Sales High 
No Speculative Trend 


Cash Sales 40% and Over as Tenants Buy Land 
— Average Price Around $17 an Acre — 
Farmers Paying Debts Too 


Indicative of the healthier econo- 
mic trend in Western Canaaa, prairie 
farmers bought more than 650 farms, 
at a total purchase price of nearly $2 
millions, from the Colonization Fin- 
ance Corp. and the Canada Coloniza- 
tion Association during 1943, accord- 
ing to a Winnipeg head office report. 

Some 40% of the sales were for 
cash. In addition, report these two 
farm service and land settlement or- 
ganizations, in the first five months 
of 1944, western farmers bought 300 
farms, at a purchase price of $1 mil- 
lion, with cash payments running up 
to 44%. 

Healthy sign, according to land ex- 
perts, is that there is no speculative 
element in the present heavy land 

| sales in the west. Most of the farms 
| sold, claim the colonization organiza- 
tions, were purchased by tenants 
who wish to make sure of a farm 
home of their oWn with a secure fu- 
ture. The farms are being bought at 
their long term or basic value, rather 
than at inflated prices, such as exist- 
ed after the last war. 

Apart from what might be termed 
a mild rush for land in the heavy soil 

areas-of the Red River valley, there 
is little evidence of a Iand boom in 
the west. There is strong, heavy buy- 
ing of farms, at moderate prices 
which are still far below 1914 prices, 
although showing some recovery 
from the depressed prices of the 
1930's. 

Average Value $17 Per Acre 
Average value of farm lands in the 


to figures released recently at Ot- 
tawa. Average farm land value in 
1914 was $25.60 per acre. Low point 


was reached during 1934, with aver- | ' 


age farm land values dropping to $16 
per acre, the high point in 1920, when 
they rose to a $34 per acre average. 

With memories of the highly 
speculative land boom that followed 
the First Great War, when farms 
changed hands at inflated prices with 
the smallest possible down payment, 
financial institutions welcome the | 
present sounder land sales trend. 
There are no “shoe string” sales in 
Western Canada now, they say. 

Prairie farm owners are also con- 
tinuing to pay off their land indebt- 
edness in increasing volume. Coloni- 
zation Finance Corp. and Canada 
Colonization Association report vol- 
untary collections are averaging 
about $500,000 per month and show 
no signs of slackening. It is believed 
removal of the wheat quota, recently 
announced, will speed up this trend, 
as space in elevators becomes more 
readily available. 


Both CFC and CCA report that ac- 
tive farm land sales and satisfactory 
debt collections are not confined to 

| their organizations, but that most 
| companies with agricultural invest- 
ments in the west are sharing the 
same ‘experience. One large com- 
pany with extensive farm invest- 
ments in the west, reports that 10% 
of its land contracts and mortgages 
were paid up in full in 1943. Western 
agriculture, say the CFC and CCA, 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


W. P. Walker, who has been made 
a vice-president of York Knitting 
Mills, Ltd. Starting with the com- 
any as assistant comptroller and 
ater becoming comptroller, Mr. 
Walker was named a director of 
the firm in 1941. He joined the 
Wool Administration upon its 
formation by the Government, 
and has been associated with the 
Crown companies, Canadian 
Wool Board Ltd., and Melbourne 
Merchandising Ltd., since their 
inception... A graduate of the 
University of Toronto and of 
Cambridge University, Mr. Walker 
received his first business experi- 


h J. D. Woods & Co. Ltd. 


ence wit 


Beatty Bros. Expansion 

In last week's issue of The Fi- 
nancial Post reference was made to 
the purchase by Beatty Bros. Ltd. 
| of Spencer Foundry Co. with plant 
at Penetanguishene. The Penetan- 
guishene plant is in Ontario, not in 


prairie provinces at the end of 1943/ “presents a sounder picture than at| New Brunswick as was erroneously 


was $17, and up, per acre, according 


any time during the last 25 years.” 


stated in last week's item. 
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_. BENDIX BUILDS TODAY 
for a Delete Wold Tomonow/ 


From dawn to dusk and through the night till dawn 
again, Bendix precisionists keep one goal in mind — 
Victory and a better world to come. 


Through the colorful years of a quarter century, 


Bendix engineering and production leadership has 
been an integral part of the automotive industry. 


When Canada entered the war, blitzkrieg methods 


had already proved that swift-moving automotive 


vehicles were to play a dominant role in winning the 


war. It was only logical that our Government, facing 


these conditions, would include in assignments to 


Bendix the continued production of automotive units 


similar to its peace-time products — but.on a scale 
never before dreamed possible, 


Because of this wartime use of peace-time prod- 


ucts, Bendix will be better able than ever to serve the 


automotive industry when decent folk turn again to 


peaceful ways. 


In the meantime, an important part of the Bendix 


wartime task is to help automotive servicemen keep 


war-essential civilian transportation at peak efficiency. 


BENDIX-ECLIPSE of C,’.NADA, Ltd. 


Bendix Aviation Corporation, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


“STROMBERG” AND "ZENITH" CARBURETORS, "BENDIX BK" VACUUM POWER BRAKES, 


“BENDIX" BRAKES, 


“BENDIX-WEISS" 


UNIVERSAL JOINTS, 


"BENDIX" CLEANER, 


“BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE” AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES, AND "BENDIX" STARTER DRIVES 


Division of 
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Since 1857 
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| James Richardson & Sons 
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Grain Merchants 
Shippers and Exporters 


WEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG 


Brenches Theeugheut Cenede 


HALLET & CAREY LIMITED 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
. GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 


Fort William Terminal 


evator Co. ttd. 


and Powell Transports Ltd. 
Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 
Branch Offices—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


RELIANCE), 


Owners and Operators Country Elevators 
and Terminais 


Exporters and Shippers 
SMITH, MURPHY CO. INC. 
510 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


Head Office: 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 


U.S. Wheat Parley 


OTTAWA.—It is definitely “news” 
to Canadian officials that the U. S. 
plans to hold an _ international 
wheat conference before the end 
of the year. (Press reports to that 
effect appeared in despatches from 
Washington last week). 

Under the International Memor- 
andum of Agreement reached by the 
“Big Five” at Washington, April, 
1942, provision was made for the 
Calling of a conference after the ces- 
Sation of hostilities. Unless the 
European war terminates mean- 
while, the Canadian viewpoint holds 


“News” to Canada 


that such a conference would be of 
very limited value. 

Meanwhile there has been no 
final agreement reached among the 
Big Five regarding a new maximum 
and minimum wheat price clause 
to replace the sections of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement which 
Canada declared invalid some 
months ago. 

It is understood that one country 
is still “holding out” so far as 
agreement with the new price basis 
hammered out at Washington some 
weeks ago is concerned. 


Impasse in Oat Exports 


U.S. Talks of Reimposing 8c. Tariff as Sales Drop 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG.—Something like a 
| dead-lock has developed in the busi- 
ness of exporting Canadian oats to 
the United States. The Canadian 
Wheat Board has continued to ask 
a fee of 47 cents a bushel for per- 
mits for such exports, but there 
have been practically no takers of 
late. At that rate it is just prac- 
| ticable, but no more, for an export- 
jer to buy oats in Canada at the 
| ceiling price prevailing here, move 
| them to Buffalo and sell them at 
the ceiling price of 90% cents a 
bushel which the American Gov- 
ernment has placed on Canadian 
oats. 

But firms which have carried out 
such transactions in the past now 


hesitate to do so, and for two 
reasons. é 

In the first place they are not 
sure that Canadian oats in Buffalo 
will continue to command the ceil- 
ing price. Some weakening is pos- 
sible in view of the great grain | 
/crop whose harvest is now com- 
| mencing in the United States. 

Canada Taking Too Much 

In the second ptace they take into 
account the possibility that the | 
American Congress may reimpose | 
the duty of 8 cents a bushel, which | 
during the past few months, like | 
duties on all other feed grains, has | 
been temporarily suspended. There 
is a good deal of argument for re- 
imposing it, on the ground that 
American feeders have not been 


Non-recurring Charge 
Cuts Distillers’ Net 


Special Deduction of Over $1.8 Millions 


Slashes 


Earnings on 


Common in April 


Quarter to 18c a Share From $1.50 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams, Ltd. has reported for 
the quarter ended April 30, 1944, a 
sharp decline in earnings, to 18 
cents a share on common, from $1.50 
a common share in the correspond- 
ing quarter of the preceding year, 
but this decline was due in large 
measure to certain deductions which 
can be classed as nonrecurring, and 
thus the earnings for the April 
quarter are not to be taken as in- 
dicative of profit showing for cur- 
rent and subsequent quarterly peri- 
ods, officials of the company advise 
The Financial Post. 

Earnings of Distillers Corp. re- 
cently have been running consist- 
ently below the year before (prof- 
its for Jan. 31 quarter were $1.71 a 
common share against $3.34 a share 
year before) due to the policy of 
“last-in-first-out” method of de- 
termining inventories whereby 
stocks acquired lately at premium 
prices are being sold first with re- 
sultant narrowing of profit margin 
ng the premium-price stocks 
ast. 

However, in the April 30 quarter 
there was a special added deduction 
due to the new U. S. excise tax 
which went into effect April 1. Dis- 
tillers Corp. maintains large “floor 
stocks” of whisky and, when the $3 
per. proof gallon additional excise 
tax was imposed, the company 
charged off this tax against inven- 
tory costs, although the whisky had 
not yet been sold. 

Amount of deduction from rev- 
enues, before taxes, for this special 
inventory adjustment, in the April 


More Sterling 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. (1943) LTD.| Held By Bank 
9 77, Operators of Country Elevators 
in ees 
Aberta and Saskatchewan N° f=: 
Terminal Elevators at 


Vancouver and 
Port. Arthur 


Offices: Calgary and 
Winnipeg 


TORONTO 


ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 


MASTER FEEDS 
GRAIN 


LINSEED & SOYA OILS 


> GUAY, FORO 


Also Owning and Operating 
THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 


SARNIA 


CO. LIMITED 
ONTARIO 


aes 


Unbiased Opinion on. 
Bonds, Industrials, Oils, Mines 


we 
Cc. C. Fields « Co. 


200 BAY STREET 


WA. 4731 


TORONTO 


Members, The Toronto Stock Exchange 


PARTNERS : 
Cc. C. Fretps, J. C. Aten, G. D. Apams, F. Rost, 
R. Paynter, J. V. Brooxs 


DOUBLE RECLEANED AND RECLEANED WESTERN 


-- OA 


TS 


All Grades Feed BARLEY 


SAMPLE 


WHEAT 


BULK or SACKED 
All Grain Selected from Our Elevators in the Finest 


Growing Districts of Western 


Canada 


Prompt Shipment from Fort William 
For Quotations Write or Wire 


NATIONAL GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG 


Total Assets of Bank of 
Canada Also Rise — 
Circulation Down 


Holdings ‘of sterling and United 
States exchange are shown as $9.4 
millions higher in the statement of 
the Bank of Canada for the week 
ended June 14. This, despite a drop 
in investments’ and miscellaneous 
assets brought a net increase of 
$5.3 millions in the bank’s total 
assets. 

Note circulation of the bank was 
a but total deposits rose $7 mil- 

ons. 


June 14 June? 
1944 1944 
Liabilities » 

6,000,000 5,000,000 
011,864,826 913,272,929 
8,041,601 8,041,601 
80,455,979 68,687,288 
398,790,363 398,855,130 
9,623,234 14,322,994 


488,869,576 481,865,412 
16,463,872 16,762,225 


1,430,239,875 1,424,942,167 
22,808,221 13,458,221 
494,301 491,684 
1,600,000 1,600,000 


835,470,960 ' 839,928,830 
855,097,695 551,271,753 


Total deposits 

All other labs. 

Total liabs. 
Assets 

In Sterl. & U. 8. 

Subsid. coin .... 

Advances 


Dom. gov. sh. . 
Oth. Dom. gov. 


300 ,980,265 
12,785,398 16,211,414 
Total assets 1,430,239,875 1,424,942,167 


Richardson Heads 
Gen. Accid. Corp. 


Frederick Richardson‘ has been 
appointed chairman of the General 
Accident, Fire and Life Assurance 
Corp. of Perth, Scotland, succeeding 
Sir Francis Norie-Miller, Bart., who 
has retired. 

Mr. Richardson was formerly 
United States manager for the cor- 
poration and has been deputy chair- 
man since 1937. 

Sir Francis Norie-Miller, then 
aged 20, joined the General Acci- 
dent as manager in 1886 and al- 
though that was at the end of the 
first year’s operations he is usually 
regarded «cs the founder of the com- 
pany. In 1942 the General Accident 
group wrote $46.2 millions premi- 
ums and assets now total $125 mil- 
lions. 

Mr. Richardson joined the staff 
of the Liverpool branch of the com- 
pany at the age of 16, left in 1899, 
but returned in 1904. 

General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Carp. in Canada has as- 
sociated with it The General Acci- 
dent Assurance Co. of Canada and 
the Scottish Canadian Assurance 
Corp. In 1943, Canadian income 
was almost $2.1 millions and assets 
rose to $5.8 maumac™”, 


Shawinigan Captures 
Advertising Awards 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co. won two first prizes 
in the New England section of the 
1944 Better Copy Contest recently 
conducted by the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association. One first 
prize was won for an advertisement 
bearing the caption, “A Waterfall 
is Helping Put Johnny Through 
School,” and the first prize was for 
special booklets, pamphlets, etc., for 
a booklet entitled “Life With 
Shawinigan.” 


quarter, totalled $4,764,280. This 
permitted, however, a reduction of 
$2,941,370 in amount to be provided 
for income and excess profits taxes. 
Thus, with the inventory adjust- 
ment deduction partly offset by tax 
saving, net charge-off, before show- 
ing income available for dividends, 
was $1,822,910. 


After this special nonrecurring 
write-off, net income for the quar- 
ter was $479,757 as against $2,824,- 
371 for the like 1943 quarter. 

For the nine months ended April 
30, 1944, net income was $6,690,652 
compared with $10,917,733 in the 
es period of the preced- 

g year. 


getting the contemplated benefit 
from its suspension. Instead, so the 
argument runs, Canada has been 
attempting to transfer the whole 
benefit of the duty reduction to this 
country, by charging higher fees 
for the export of oats to the United 
States. In addition, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, an agency of 
the Government, and officials of the 
Department of Agriculture are un- 
derstood to be arguing for reim- 
position. 

The Corporation, as a Govern- 
ment Agency, could still import oats 
duty free, following the same pro- 
cedure as is being followed with 
wheat, and could, if desired, pass 
the benefit on to farmers. As the 
private trade would not have this 
privilege, import of oats would be- 
come a government monopoly, as 
is the case with wheat. Some 
branches of the Government would 
favor such a development, believ- 
ing that a government agency could 
distribute whatever feed needs to 
be imported to better advantage 
than could the private trade, and 
also that it would be in a stronger 
position in negotiating with the 
Canadian Government Agency as 
to the price of export permits. The 
private trade, on the other hand, 


which claims to know exactly |- 


where and how oats need to be 
distributed, claims that it can do 
the job more efficiently. 

No one supposes that the export 
of oats to the United States will not 
be resumed. No one supposes that 
the price south of the border will 
fall low enough to correspond with 
the Canadian ceiling of 51% cents 
per bushel at the lakehead. But 
those who have accumulated oats 
for export prefer to hold them at 
present in Canada, rather than pay 
the present rate for export permits, 
believing that such permits may 
later be cheaper. 


DIRECTOR 


R. A. Bryce, consulting minirig 
engineer of Toronto, has been ap- 

ointed director of Confederation 

ife Association. Mr. Bryce is a 
governor of the University of To- 
ronto; president and general man- 
ager of Macassa Mines Ltd.; 
president, Renabie Mines Ltd.; 
chairman, D. A. Stuart Oil Co., 
and director of National Trust Co. 


Speed Grain Shipments 
To Lakehead Ports 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG. —- Careful plans are 
being made by western railways to 
increase the daily loadings of grain 
cars in country elevators, in the 
hope that daily arrivals at the lake 
head can be. stepped up to 1,200 
daily. Labor at the lake head is still 
difficult, with the terminal employ- 
ees’ union refusing to work more 
than eight hours daily, in spite of a 
recent labor board ruling granting 
them time and a half for more than 
eight hours. Car arrivals at the rate 
mentioned will be necessary to pro- 
vide cargoes for lake vessels in the 
grain trade, and unless such a rate 
can be sustained there is danger that 
some of the vessels assigned to that 
trade will have to be withdrawn and 
put into some other service. 
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Reports Western Grain Crop 
Looking “Remarkably Good” 


From Our Own Correspondent 


WINNIPEG.—It would be an 
exaggeration to say that at the 
moment crop conditions in west- 
ern Canada are ideal, already 
they are remarkably good. In 
spite of the heavy rains which 
have. occurred during recent 
weeks, there are a few small areas 
where moisture is sufficient to 
carry the crop along for a week 
or two, but where sub-soil mois- 
ture has not yet been built up 
to provide reserves against any 
long period of adverse conditions. 


Many districts report that weeds 
are bad. Wheat stem saw beetles 
are expected to do some harm in 
an area known to be infested. 


But on the whole conditions at 
this time of year have seldom 
been better. Such a statement is 
not to be construed as a crop pre- 


Record Potato Crop 
Nearly All Sold 


From Our Own Correspondent 


SAINT JOHN, N.B—All but a 
fraction of New Brunswick’s record 
6,250,000-bushel potato crop has 
been sold, according to a survey by 
the Telegraph-Journal. Price for 
first-grade table stock has been 
around $1.50 to $2 a barrel, well 
below the $422 ceiling price, with 
little indication of improvement 
despite steps taken by Ottawa to 
prohibit imports of new potatoes 
from the United States until last 
year’s Canadian production is ex- 
hausted. Substantial shipments of 
New Brunswick prices to the United 
States are reported at better prices 
than those prevailing in Canada 
(U. S,. has a price floor for potatoes) 
and this has saved many growers 
=e shippers from having to take 
osses. 


Your Help is Needed on a Farm: 


Right near your own home, you'll find a farm where farm-help will be more than 
appreciated, essential to the war effort, and paid for! 


There’s work to do ; ; « in planting, gardening, feeding cattle and poultry, 
milking, gathering in early fruit and vegetables. Agricultural produce is needed 


in greater and greater quantities for our Armed Forces, for the people 
of Britain, for our Allies and for home use. 


Everybody can help ; ; ; office and factory workers, business girls ; ; ; 
there’s work and fun for everyone! If you can spend a week or two on a farm— 
arrange to do it now. The change will do you good! 


WHAT TO DO: 


Consult any special local committee or office established to deql with farm labour 
placements in your town or city, or write to you Provincial Director of Farm Labour 


at the Capital of your Province, or get in touch with your nearest Employment 
or Selective Service Office. 


diction, because as a rule the crop 
in western Canada looks its best 
toward the end of June, and de- 
terioration, which 1s sometimes 
very severe, usually takes place 
to a greater or less extent during 
July. 


DIRECTOR 


P. C. Finlay, who has been elected 
a director of The Trusts and 
Guarantee Co. Ltd. Mr. Finley, 
a member of the legal firm of 
Holden, Murdoch, Walton, Finlay 
and Robinson, is also secretary of 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines Ltd., a director of Aldermac 
Copper Corp. Ltd., and of other 
mining companies as well. 
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Predicts Big Future in Coal 


Sees Oils, 


By A. B. MUDDIMAN 
The following article on the 
British postwar industrial future 
is cabled to The Financial Post by 
Mr. Muddiman, for many years 
agsociated with Canada’s trade 
and commerce department. 


That Briish postwar industry 
will be closely and profitably link- 
ed with developments in the coal 
field, is the emphatic belief of Wal- 
lace Charles Devereux, leading 
British industrialist, chairman of 
High Duty Alloys and of 13 other 
companies, who also reckons sea 
water as “a vast store of potential 
wealth.” 


Pursuing my enquiries into Brit- 
ain’s conversion problems and in- 
dustrial possibilities after the war, 
I asked Devereux: 

“What new first-class industries 
will this war create for postwar 
Britain?” He replied without. hesi- 
tation as follows: 


“Radiolocation, most definitely. 
As for plastics, I do not see in the 


GREAT LAKES 


@ | many. 


Dyes From By-products Basis of Industry 


immediate postwar period the new 
age of plastics so many foresee to- 
day. Plastics utilized properly. 
should develop, provided they use 
other materials along with plastics 
and make adequate progress in in- 
dustrial and artistic design. For me, 
however, the new Plastic Age is 
not around the corner here, though 
in my own factories I have not neg- 
lected it. For example, we have 
produced, for one thing, a new 
plastic adhesive which will do 
away in certain cases with the 
necessity of welding metal to metal. 


Possibilities in Coal 

“Apart from the above, I feel, 
however, that the real future of 
British industry will develop in by- 
products from coal, such as oils, 
dyes, etc. Our coal industry is ex- 
cellently suited for vertical expan- 
sion. In Germany the synthetic 
oil industry prior to this war had 
already reached an advanced stage 
as yet unknown here. But we have 
the better coal fields. There are a 
whole series of products varying 
from octane aviation spirit and 
motor fuel to Diesel oil and fuel 
oil that can be extracted in large 
quantities from coal. 

“Apart from war needs the estab- 
lishment of a synthetic oil industry 
provided Germany with. a means 
of adjusting a favorable trade bal- 
ance and if we in Britain are oblig- 
ed to reduce our imports you can 
guess what will happen here. Our 
position, indeed, is in many re- 
spects analogous to that of Ger- 
We have little indigenous 
oil supplies but .ample coal re- 
serves. Unfortunately our coal in- 
dustry itself has not as yet gone in 
for the establishment of hydro- 

genation plants. What has been 
achieved. so far in that direction 
is due to the efforts of other in- 
dustries. 
Research Needed 

“Research and chemical develop- 
ments must be made here to pro- 
duce for Britain an economically 

sound synthetic oil industry. 
Neither the Bergius nor the. Fischer 
|; Tropoc . processes (although excel- 
lent in themselves) constitute « 
complete solution to Britain’s fuel 
problem, since they leave untouch- 
ed the problem of domestic heat- 
ing which is responsible for great 
wastage of our coal resources. The 
public must be persuaded to do 
| away with the open fire for some 
form of central heating so that a 
prepared fuel can be substituted for 
raw coal as domestic fuel. 

“To prepare such a fuel low car- 
bonisation is n ry but this 
process unfortunately only produces 
a low yield of oil. But by in- 
ing low temperature carbonization 
with the Fischer Tropoch proces 
solution can be achieved in which 
the producer gas is utilised to heat 
the retorts and the retort gas is 


saved for synthetic processes. In| 


this imianner one ton of coal pro- 


duces 7% cwts. of smokeless fuel, 
4% gals. of butane and propane, 25 
gals. of motor spirit, 20 gals. of 
Diesel oil, 3 gals. of refined tar 
acid, 20 Ibs. paraffin wax and 130 
Ibs. of pitch. The purposes of these 
products are well known and the 
tar acids can be used in plastics. 
The production of oil would mean 
national economy smokeless fuel 
that could partially substitute coal 
for the open grate. Further, many 
men will find new employment in 
the giant processing plants that 
must be employed in this new in- 
dustry.” : 

Other Industries? 


“What other new industries do 
you envisage?” I asked Devereux. 
Without delay he was off on an- 
other giant scheme. 

“Sea water has long been recog- 
nized as a fast store of potential 
wealth but apart from fishing and 
its associated industries little at- 
tempt until recently has been made 
to employ its valuable resources. 
However, iodine has already been 
extracted in Scotland from sea- 
weed and other chemicals from the 
waters of the Dead Sea. But this is 
merely a scratch when we remem- 
ber one cubic mile of sea water 
contains 100 million tons of sodium 
chloride, over 4 million tons of 
magnesium, over five of potassium 
chloride and surprising quantities 
of aluminium, copper and iron. 

“The reclamation of these mate- 
rials has hitherto presented formid- 
able problems to the chemist and 
engineer, Yet before this war mag- 
nesium oxide and bromine were 
extracted from sea water in Bri- 
tain and America and in Norway 
potassium was obtained. Sea water 
is a store of natural wealth and it 


W. B. Heverd, “formert super- 
visor of branches, Traders’ Finance 


Conp,, Ltd, who has been ap- 

pifigd onistont to the president, 

elected to the board of 
directors. 


Because Canada is one of the least self- 
sufficient countries in the world, her pros- 
perity and her very existence depend on mak- 
ing the most of her own specialized resources 
and on trading them as advantageously as 
possible for her other requirements. 


Report of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1940. 


2 


@ There is the answer in a nutshell—as word 
by Canada’s leading economists. 


It was true in the old days of the fur trade: It is 
just as true to-day, when our exportable surplus 
includes many raw and manufactured products. 


With our export trade the largest in our history, 
more people have jobs than ever before and our 
national income has reached a new peak. 


Our post-war task is to maintain for constructive 


purposes 
carried to 


such high levels. 


the export trade which war has 


The Dominion Bank; one of the Chartered Banks 
af Canada, will confinue to give its full assistance 
to the furtherance of Camada’s export trade. 


THE DOMINION BANK 


C. H. CARLISLE, 
Presid! 


ROBERT RAE, 
General Manager 


surrounds us. Instead of import- 
ing potassium, for example, we 
can produce it here. Further, sea- 
weeds may yet be processed to pro- 
ducé artificial silk, leather, rubber, 
etc., while their sugar content may 
even furnish alcohol. Our future 
is bound up with a farsighted 
vigorous policy in regard to sea- 
water.” 
Would Curb Importation 

Asked for further examples of 
future industrial lines in Britain, 
Mr. Devereux replied: “Ferro alloys 
can now be obtained here by re- 
ducing shale in are furnace with 
coke. Their importation should be 
no longer necessary.” 

Asked for others, Mr. Devereux 
smiled. He is, like all great indus- 
triaWsts, an agricultural fan at 
heart. To counteract the vagaries 
of English weather he believes new 
principles can be applied that will 
render more profitable homegrown 
crops. Harvesting is often, for ex- 
ample, rendered difficult. here ow- 
ing to prolonged wet periods in the 
fall. This can now be overcome 
by the artificial ripening and dry- 
ing of crops. Devereux owns him- 
self a 2,500-acre farm and makes it 
pay. 

“I have,”*he said, “a grass drying 
machine that can produce within 
an hour of cutting the grass, by 
the work of two men, 812 Ibs. of 
milled flour grass. Think of what 
that means in feeding a herd. The 
Ley farming system has proved its 
value and has improved crops.” 

“What reconversion priority,” I 
asked, “‘do you foresee?” 

“There is no priority known so 
far in either imports or exports so 
far as I know. Today in England 
stocks of most necessities are well 
covered but of course fertilizers, 
foodstuffs, wool, cotton and lumber 
are all kind of priorities.” 

“How can the Dominions help 
British conversion?” 

“Thé Dominions can assist best 
if there is unity. What we want is 
a real understanding with no one 
hanging back.” 


Company, Reports 
C. W. Lindsay 


Years Ended Feb. 29; 1944 
Earned per Share: 

Common eteee 
Paid: Preferred ...... 
Com 


MON ...ccces nil nil 
Working capital $949,692 $875,302 
(1943 year figures bracketed below.) 

Sales volume of C. W. Lindsay & 


Co. during the fiscal year ended’ 


Feb. 29, 1944, showed further im- 
provement, but the gain in gross 
was offset by higMer expenses with 
result that net income declined to 
$16,864 ($21,618). Balance sheet 
reflected further improvement in 
liquid position. The report notes 
that depreciation reserve now to- 
tals $250,147 as against book value 
of fixed assets of $1,103,411, 


International 
Years Ended Dec. 31: 
Earned per Share: 
Ist preferred ....0+6 
and preferred ...s.. 
COMMON eocesessese 


Power 
1943 


$20.77 
55.06 
8.49 


*12.00 
nil 

Common nil nil 
Working capital deficit $917,213 $1,185,232 

*Including extra dividend of $5 on ac- 
count of arrears. 

(1943 figures bracketed below.) 

Consolidated statement of Inter- 
national Power Co. and subsidiaries 
(exclusive of Porto Rico Power 
Co.) for 1943 shows net income at 
$1,661,612 ($1,486,680). Gross in- 
come of subsidiaries totalled $5,214,- 
063 ($4,514,886). Net income of sub- 
sidiaries available to parent com- 
pany was $1,696,656 ($1,507,202), to 
which was added other income of 
$464,695 ($385,450) and deducted 
$499,739 ($405,972), as interest on 
loans and debentures, miscellaneous 
expenditures, amortization of bond 
discount. 

President I. W. Killam states that, 
following sale of operating facilities 
in Porto Rico, the Porto Rico Power 
Co. is now in process of liquidation, 
with final amount to be realized de- 
pendent on outcome of legal dis- 
pute over claim made by some of 
the preferred stockholders. 

Capital expenditures in 1943 to- 
talled $892,089, principally for com- 
pletion of a hydro-electric develop- 
ment in Newfoundland and addi- 
tional work on hydro-electric plants 
in Bolivia. The funded debt of the 
company and subsidiaries in hands 
of public was reduced by further 
$1,377,969 last year, including re- 
demption of $1,238,000 of outstand- 
ing 6% secured debentures. 


Brazil Refunding 


lts Dollar Bonds 


Holders of dollar bonds of the 
United States of Brazil are being 
offered two alternative plans in the 
first debt adjustment plan covering 
all outstanding dollar bonds of a 
Latin-American country. ‘ 

Under plan “A,” holders may re- 
tain their existing bonds in full 
principal amount, but at reduced 
interest rates, ranging from 1%% 
to 3%%. Extension of maturities, 
and changes in sinking fund and 
redemption provisions are also pro- 
vided under this plan. 

Plan B, under which holders may 
surrender their bonds in exchange 
for cash payments, of $75-$175 per 
$1,000 principal amount, plus new 
U. S. of Brazil 3%% external dollar 
bonds of 1944, to the principal 
amount of $800 per $1,000 in the 
case of Federal Government loans 
and State of Sao Paulo Coffee Real- 
ization Loans, and to the principal 
amount of $500 in the case of all 
other issues. Any holders not ac- 

| cepting plan B by Dee. 31, 1944, 
will be deemed to have accepted 
plan “A.” 

In addition, Br 
all unpaid inten 
stallments of in’ est due prior to 
Jan. 1, 1944, on ay of the bonds, 
at the reduced rates provided by the 
offer, and to redeem State of Ceara 
8% bonds of 1922 on the basis of 
12% of the principal amount. 

Affected by these offers are $286,- 
065,645 primipal amount of bonds, 

80 different t. 


i offers to pay 
coupons or in- 


%& CANADIAN F. 
wiew of Customer 
Department, 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED 
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| Nimble Fingers 
busily wasting time 
that MULTILITH can save $ 


@ A symphonyYof 'clattering¥ keyboards does™ not 
o Senn an efficient office system at works 
In many cases ses too many cases oss these machines are 
being kept busy, writing the same characters, words and 
sentences over and over sss wasting time and manpower, 
Wherever repetitive data is being put on paper, the 
undoubtedly, is a place where Multilith can cman valuable 
time and motion: 
A wartime development which greatly extends the uses 
of Multilith duplicating is a new type of master sheet 
called # Systemat: Systemat sheets have a business form 
already un them in reproducing ink; “Variable”: infor- 
mation s3 sto complete purchase orders, job orders, ship- 
ping documents, packing slips, instruction sheets, and 
scores of other forms ss: is then typed or written in on the 
_Systemat for direct Multilith reproduction,’ 


Let our trained Multilith rep- 

resentative show you how 
to save time and money in every 
de ent of your Sisthens 


where repeat writing is involved, 


VATE, 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METH OJ> 


HAMILTON MONTREAL 


ie * ee eal 
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Insurance is as 


Good as — 


The service that goes with it. 
Our engineering specialists can 
tell you the best methods of 
protection against property 


hazards. 


Our service is part of 
the cost. 


IRISH & MAULSON 


Limited 


Insurance Brokers for 40 years. 


TORONTO 


Mercury Oils Ltd. reports net loss 
for 1943 of $8,266, compared with a 
loss in 1942 of $689. Chief revenues 
were from dividends totalling $13,- 
641. There was no revenue from 
rig rental, which contributed $28,000 
in 1942, but A. H. Mayland, presi- 
dent, states that the company’s 


MONTREAL 


equipment is now in use. Deprecia- 
tion and depletion allowances were 
$23,307 and $1,785 respectively, com- 
pared with 1942 allowances of $25,- 
140 and $2,391, Current assets total- 
led $181,127 in 1943, $168,646 in 1942. 
Current liabilities were $17,144, and 
$15,122 respectively. 


AROUND A CORNER! 


«+» Yes, and the as with the plastic heart, the 
story of egg graders that last longer, and several 
dozen other fascinating real-life case histories. 

lt's the inside story of the Royal Family of Plastic. 
fond; just off the press. Write on your letterhead 
for « complimentary copy of this handsome book 
prepored for business executives. 


20 Cc f 
LONDON rane ADA 


Pee ie ee! 
COAST TO COAST 


egins with PISTONS 


HOME-FRONT LOCOMOTIVE or front-line jeep 
powered destroyer or fighting tank . . . it's pistons that give them 
the Victory push. And keeping those pistons driving smoothly, 
powerfully, dependably is the special function of Imperial 
lubricants designed for the job. 


ee « diesel- 


In the factories, as at the fighting fronts, the products of 
Imperial Oil Research are playing a vital role. Special lubricants, 
engineered for specific tasks, are “making the wheels go ’round” 
more smoothly . . . at lower cost ... with maintenance made easy. 
If you have a lubrication problem, call or wire your nearest 


Imperial Oil office. 


Imperial Oil research laboratories and 


research workers are inspired by a practical aim . . . to help 
Canadian industry progress, by helping you solve your own 
‘special lubrication problems, in your particular plant. 


IMIPER YAS O84 TAROCAPES 


Yankee Sailor of the Bell 


Ex-sailor, Ex-blockade Runner, 


Ex-confederate 


Agent, Charles 


Fleetford Sise Brought Bell Tele- 
| phone to Canada 


On May 18, 1863, the Provost Mar- 

| shal of Mobile, Alabama, issued a 
| pass permitting “Capt. Sise to pro- 
ceed to Charleston, S.C., for the pur- 
pose of going to England.” Not noted 
on the passport was the further pur- 


‘| pose of his voyage: to sell long-term 


Confederate bonds in England, “at 
not less than 35 cents on the dollar”; 
with the proceeds, to fit out a steam- 
er and run the northern blockade 
with supplies for the hard-pressed 
South. 

For the 29-year-old sailor, this was 


‘| not the first hazardous job, and it 


was not to be his last. From the time 
he went to sea, a 16-year-old crew- 
man on his uncle’s ship, Danube, and 
for a long time after he founded; in 
1880, the Bell Telephone Co, of Can- 
ada, his life had all the drama, sus- 
pense and romance of an adventure 
novel. In R. C, Fetherstonhaugh’s 
new biography, “Charles Fleetford 
Sise, 1834-1918,” the colorful story 
is told in print for the first time. 


1880 Organizing Job 


When Charles Sise came to Mont- 
real in. 1880, he had in his hand a 
letter from President W. H. Forbes 
of National Bell Telephone Co., Bos- 
ton, instructing him to organize two 
Canadian companies, one to hold 
patent rights and manufacture in- 
struments for Canada, one to build, 
lease and operate public and private 
lines and exchange systems. Most 
delicate part of his job was a diplo- 
matic mission — to “harmonize the 
conflicting interests of the telephone 
business”; in other words, to per- 
suade Montreal Telegraphs and Do- 
minion Telegraphs, who operated, 
unprofitably, the systems of 2,000- 
odd instruments then installed, to 
come to terms with Bell; if possible 
to get them to sell their lines, which 
were merely feeders for their -tele- 
graph business. 

Well Fitted For Job 

Three widely divergent careers 
contributed to the background which 
made.Charles Sise the man for this 
delicate job. From 18 years of sea- 
faring came broad experience and 
self-reliance; from his ’ mystery- 
shrouded operations on behalf of the 
Confederacy during the Civil War, 
finesse in negotiation; while 12 years 
in the insurance business in New 
England had developed his ingrairi 
ed Yankee acumen. 

The sea-faring career started when 
Charles, sixth son of a solid citizen 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, left 
Master Harris’ school for his first 
voyage. Charles was in London, with 
the Danube, six years later, when 
two letters reached him: one from 
E. F. Sise, for the owners of the 
Annie Sise, offering him command 
of that ship; another from “truly 
your father—E. F. Sise,” congratu- 


The right oil 
or grease for 
every mechanical 
operation... 
The scientific 
answer to every 
industrial 
lubrication 


lating him on his advancement and 
giving him fatherly advice: “Ports- 
mouth young men when from home 
sometimes go astray, and the induce- 
ments of London must not make you 
forget’your dignity of Character. .” 


During his term ag master of the 
“Annie Sise” Charles first displayed 
a swift initiative which caused some 
concern to the owners, and later, also, 
to National Bell Telephone. Acting 
on spot information, he frequently 
took steps directly contrary to his 
instructions. In each case his em- 
ployers, at first horrizied beyond 
measure, came to trust these snap 
decisions. The “Annie Sise” and the 
Montreal Telegraph deal were each 
saved by a “brazen disregard of 
orders.” 


Love drew Charles to the South 
in 1869 and thus altered the course 
of his life. After risking shipwreck 
to get home for-his marriage to Clara 
Bunker, daughter of a Mobile mer- 
chant, he settled into a general com- 
mission and ship broking business 
in New Orleans. The Civil War, 
which began the following year, 
found his sympathies strongly with 
the South. 


Rhett Butler of the Bell 


Exactly what he did during the 
Civil War is a mystery which he evi- 
dently preferred should remain a 
mystery. Confederate defeats and 
tightening of British anti-interven- 
tion laws ruined the 1863 bond deal 
just as it was completed. After it 
fell through, he stayed in England, 
shipping coal from Cardiff to Rio de 
Janeiro—according to the invoices— 
and possibly directing operations of 
the raider’ Shenandoah, which be- 
came the terror of Northern sea 
lanes, 


Despite differences of opinion, his 
father continued to write him good 
New England advice during this per- 
iod: “No doubt you have read the 
letters from my cousin William S. 
Sise. He wrote... that our ancestor 
- +» was Earl of Huntingdon ... Now 
to me this is all wind—never thought 
of it for one moment — as too many 
Yankees want to make out they came 
from LEarls,. Dukes, or Kings.” 
Charles’ comment on a visit to the 
family property in Ireland was that 
he would not give a red cent for it, 


Around the World 


Charles went back to America, 
after the war, as he had left it at the 
age of 22—as master of his father’s 
ship, the “Annie Sise.” A picture of 
him then shows him as a solemn 
young man with a beard, posed, com- 
plete with silk hat and cane, before 
a fancy photographer's backdrop. He 
was always more the Yankee than 
the adventurer. Reserved, alcof, cor- 


‘| rect, he kept between himself and 


his subordinates all his life, the dis- 
tance from the quarter-deck to the 
hold, or from the manor-house to the 
park gates. From behind his “fence,” 
as Canadian Bell-men used to call 
it, he was reported to be kind, hum- 
orous, even-tempered and scrupu- 
lous in all his dealings. Within him 
there must have been a personal civil 
war, between the rock-ribbed New 
Englander, who fought the introduc- 


| tion of the typewriter, and the ad- 


venturous sailor who was soon to 


shepherd the telephone into general 
use. 


On July 20, docking in London, 


‘Charles learned of the death of his 


father. Implications of this event 
drew him from the sea. Coming to 
the conclusion that ships were not a 
proper investment for the money 
Edward Sise had left for the care 
of his wife and daughters, Charles 
advised sale of the ships and invest- 
ment of the money in railroad or 
bank stocks. This left him ashore, in 
Boston, in the quietude/of an insur- 
ance agency. 


Twelve Troubled Years 


Trouble dogged Charles Sise for 
the next 12 years. Consumption took 
his wife-in 1872, diphtheria a daugh- 
ter. Malicious personal attacks, 
founded on resentment of his south- 
ern sympathies, ruined his insurance 
business. He fought, with the sup- 
port of the Royal Canadian Insur- 
ance Co., and of Clara Petingell, 
whom he had married in 1873, but 
by 1879 he decided it was a losing 
battle. With reluctance, Royal Cana- 
dian Insurance accepted his resig- 
nation, leaving him jobless, at 46. 

It was obvious that local prejudice 
would not give Sise a fair chance in 
any responsible position in New 
England. His rare executive ability 
was equally obvious. Accordingly, 
when National Bell Telephone want- 
ed a man to organize a Canadian 
company, he was a natural selection. 


To Canada for Bell 


He left for Montreal on March 8, 
1880. The first meeting of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada was held in 
Queen's Hotel, Toronto, June 1, 1880. 
C. F. Sise became vice-president and 
general managirg director. “Negoti- 
ations for the acquisition of the tele- 
phone lines of the two competing 
telegraph companies and certain of 
the independent exchanges in Can- 
ada had not actually been com- 
pleted. But the situation was de- 
veloping favorably “Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, Windsor and London.” Sise 
reported, “as well as the telephone 
business of the Dominion Telegraph 
Co., are now being conducted under 
our instructions, and practically in 
our interest. We should take actual 
possession as early as possible.” 


By Nov., 1880, came the final agrec- 
ment consolidating the telephone 
business in Canada. Then Sise began 
working on the Dominion-wide ex- 


MR. & MRS. CHARLES FLEETFORD SISE — 
Montreal was friendlier than Boston. 


pansion he had envisaged from the 
beginning. He established his family 
in Montreal, not without many a 
backward glance at New England. 
He read the Boston Transcript’s 
Marine News till the day he died. 


Bell’s Early Years 


The years that followed saw Sise 
solving the pioneering problems of 
the new telephone company. New 
legislation was necessary to cover 
the new problems of construction 
and right‘of way. Subscribers had 
to be accustomed to the uses and 
limitations of the new instruments. 


In reply to a letter from an irate 
Toronto attorney, “who complained 
that the instrument in his home was 
often used in a frivolous way,” Sise 
explained, “We are aware that serv- 
ants and others abuse the service, by 
using the lines for trivial conversa- 
tions, and also hold them for half 
an hour at a time while others are 
waiting, but we have, and can have, 
no control over sucif persons.” 

An adverse decision under the 
patent act in January, 1885, brought 
up again the question of competition. 

Charles Sise was convinced that 
this was one field where competition 
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“PUT NOT YOUR TRUST IN MONEY 
---PUT YOUR MONEY IN TRUST” 


was the sound advice of that wise 
man, Benjamin Franklin. Rid 
yourself of the care and worry 
incidental to the management of 
your investnthts, whether they be 
securities or real estate—be free to 


— interests. 


attend to your immediate business 


Put your money in trust and leave the 
care of these matters to this responsible 
and experienced Trust Company as 
“many successful business men and 


women have done. 


This plan has been 


of great benefit to them—and often to 
their families—in after years. 


Let us explain this plan fully to 
you, Interviews gladly arranged. 


Montreal, ‘Trust 


Executors and Trustees Company 


Montreal Trust Building, Toronto 


and the attendant duplication could 
not operate. He bowed with good 
grace to government regulation; but 
private companies made no headway 
against him, and where governments 
moved to operate their own lines, 
he promptly sold them the Bell lines 
in the area and left the field to the 
newcomer, 


Few mercantile subscribers could 
carry on business without the serv- 
ice the Bell Telephone Co, alone 
could render, One by one the com- 
panies were absorbed. But then 
government began to enter the field. 

Prince Edward Island did so 
in 1885, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in 1888, British Columbia 


in 1889, Manitoba and Alberta in 
1908, Saskatchewan in 1909. Sise 
subsequently fought the introduc- 
tion of government operation in the 
Dominion field, during the investiga- 
tions of the Select Committee of 
1905. 


Charles Sise became second presi- 
dent of Canadian Bell in 1890. Dur- 
ing the years of his presidency the 
number of Bell subscribers grew 
from 40,000 to 237,000. In 1915, he 
relinquished the authority he had 
held for so long, becoming Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. Three 
years later, toward the end of still 
another war, he died at his Montreal 
home. 


Nickel 
~ from these giant MARCY Mills 


RMmoureD pIvistONns 


@ Because Nickel, one of our most vital war materials; goes Into thousands of weapons; 
vehicles and ordnance pieces, it is required in hyge quantities. Here again, Vickers serves 
Canada in the building of grinding errr to help produce critical war metals, such as 


Nickel, Copper and Zinc; 


. +r 


Pictured is a small section of a scaly of 34 Marcy Rod Mills built by Canadian Vickers and 
installed in one of the world’s largest concentrators. These Mills have done a grand war job; 
grinding out the nickel ore to beat Hitler at the amazing rate of 31,000 tons daily. 


Uninterrupted satisfactory operation is essential and, in ore grinding, field performance has 
shown that, by the Marcy principle, greater fonnage with lower k.w.h. cost per ton of ore ground 


can be obtained. 


POST-WAR MINING NEEDS. Mining executives; planning post-war installations and ree 
equipment, will be very definitely interested in the facilities of Canadian Vickers. In these great 
\ shops are produced many and varied types of mining machinery and equipment. And our 
‘ targe plant facilities ensure early delivery — favourable prices. Inquiries invited. 
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Toronto, June 20, 1044 
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e-. {North Star Oil. 2. : R ’ . sees evee Do. Rights. 17,850 .65 x S 
-..(Nor. Trusts ... . : gee cae. 3,400 “90 -90 
04 “3 a 


3.8\Ogilvie Flour . | 12 28) 024 ..... sees Denison.. 4 | .03 
6.7 Dome Mines 708 27.25 28.00 26.78 2 


500 
Dentonia.. * 51,500 O14 
6.7/0, Silknit pf. m4 ves aves Duquesne... 11,500 2 
++. Cockshut! Plow 690; 123 13 128 Do. Scripts .. . , eee Kast Mal... 27,250 2. 4 2. a 2. 
«..|Com, Alsohol oc 625, 3 3 @2'Ont, Steel ..... ‘ ° ‘ ase Falconbridge 5,250 
6.4,Cons. Bakuries. f : »* 008 Orange Crust, « a: see wee es 4 Ooh 
7 V\ « . ‘ eer 10, TOE. wees j . eee a . ’ . 
Tie punks rice “lott. Car Alt .. var 2 11) Francoeur. . 26,200 404 | .56 
-..(Cons. Paper ... 66/Ott. L, H. & Pr. 00 1.99. ++ Giant Y'fe. 21,525 6.15 7.00 6. 
7 |.1$+.25 3.5\Cons. Press . 5.5| Do. pref. .... | B .05 : Gillies Lake $770 ‘ ae 
384 141.50 Gees. Smelters. 5.2\Page Hersey .. . tees ye 500 04 108 
im | 8 6\Consumers’ Gas 7\Paton Mfg. ... i i al a oe i's Lake . 17,900 20 
ae 2 €6)Consum. Glass. 5.7\Penmans ... .. 52 me ase? Jod’s Lake. 3500 ‘004 1084 
1.20+.15 6;\Cosmos Imp... ++. |People’s Cr Sec . . pens ee . "8 30 
2 6.8:\Crown Cork .. +.-||Power Corp. . ° , . “05 
02 
0 
66] Do. pref. Grandview, 5,100 .12 


' ‘ ME Ce ckeus Jagle. 05 
Cub Alera. sf pe Sd = ‘07} 2... 22.2 Golden Gate241,100 .09} .14 
; -|/Dairy Corp, ¢ c.. o«+|Pressed Metals 6. seen ee <a 3,500 .02 oI 

*- Do. pref. .,.. ..-|Price Bros, ....« 7 : aoe aee r . ‘3 

Grull W... 48,100 06 : 
6.6\Prov. Transport ° ° seve ‘ee o 
elquebee  Fower. fp agp Sos: llr amo ooh oh Producing Wells — Prices and Payments 
- -ogent SEIS ‘2. { Halliwell G.116,500 


‘ 065 : toe i” Pe Re an. ; F . 25 r. May Feb. ae : 
6.5 pref Hallnor 600 3.25 3.00 2. ited Ol d Apr. Total Offering 


j 3 a ‘ daily pay. pay. pay. toApr.30 price? 
eee j 03. ITD Hard Rocke, $7,500 02.83.80 _ @ ic.008 Vanalta.... 1,000 uoia «= 1% » 
oe. -| me 4 8 Harker.... 7,000.06  :07 ‘ to 1% 


8 09 3 ~ per 1% 
8.3)River 8 saint A. . ra ‘sa: : . . . ° ‘ ‘i 
Robertson, P. L. 50) 29 0 ares Harricana.. 136,400 17 Vulean 200 ; Ace No. 1 194.37 

Hedley 


H oe. ut. 5, ‘ws 11.37 10.00 11.25 co 
Ollinger... 5,77: : 
Howey Gold = 960 .31 124.40 


; ‘ f se 84.40 
3.8 Dom. Stores .. 1680| 102 112 10% 113 As eiSernia, Bride q 1 5 x : . : 665 30.00 a1 00 30.00 20.50 
- Dom. Tar & Ch. 6625; 103 112 1023 113 }, 3.8\Sher. Wms. ... | , ‘ ; a. y ait00 75 Volume of Stock Sales —- 
Do. pref. 1% Ae, 8 28 : j j Island 100 4 
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Wright-Har. 12,665 
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50; 68 
| 55 88 SS 55 
20,512 52 $61 51 
250 4.00 4.25 4.00 = 
100, 4 
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Sebi eeskaeks 


ee . Celtic Rnit ... 
-..\Ch. Gai Wines. 
:..{Chem Research 
+.-(Claude Neon.. 15 «15 

...|Coast Brew. .. 1900 1,65 1.70 1.68 1.70 
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or 
‘alg. & Ed. - | Laguerre .18 .20 Norbenite . . Tombill 15 
Seal ue 16;:.1::20 we 3 Lk Geneva .04 Norseman . Toverich 064 a 


Dalhousie. , ‘ be ‘ Northland . U int 
Davies Pete 1,500 13 a 061 Novell P .08 . Tee Pe 33 = 
Ceaaais ‘ Wasa Lk 61 64 

aska 65 .75 Wes!) 034. 
0) 33.) 8885-5 Legard 06 . Oklend d West R L oo rt 
3.30 3,25 8 3. a an Olivet F : West Shor .11 .12 
: 1 ° ‘ ‘ Winchest .25 28 
164 Santis Ma 

Caner 16 .19 d Yellowrex 61 .64 


05 i 
41 43 | Dom Mal .07) (08) | Mar Bird .07 SP 1.13] ¥ Davids 31.36 
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’ Disher Steel c. 
5.1 Distill-Seagram 
$8. Dom.«-Bank ... 
41 Dom, Bridge .. 
+-\Dom, Coal, pt.. 
+». Dom, Dairies c} 
.-.| Do, pref. ....] 
2141.40 6.5/Dom, Foundries 
118 | 8 4.2 Dom. Glass ... 
aa 4.204 48 5!Dom. Oilcloth. 
..-(Dom. Square . > 
..{Dom. St. & C.B. .6\Sarnia Bridg 
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1,300 2. 4a d including bonus id j , ¢ payable in 1944 | Alta. Oil Inc. No. 1, gr. .« 
to date. Do., No. 1 net ...ceses 
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soles 10,107 107 106 107 ; 

69, Dom. Rexiue,'¢ 38 ..- (Simpson, A... ; acola 1,500.08 .0# =. K a ne ao eee $0.00 

44) Do. pref, ... 12 | -| Do. (B) ese. 20 8) 08 a0 Jack Waite. 4,000 .16 14 13 Setiot bitues Qik ds teins - Ende eis Br, 95.60 

m. Woollens. 1058,6.50440 ¢ 6! Do. ot 1124 1124 GB NG * Jason Mines 9,300 .28 50. ae ts Z ; B: No 2 eh ce 5.6 

3.3) Do, pref. ....| 1954) 20 201 174 18 2031.20 Sisiater, N eet ab 2h | ’ Jellicoe... 4,300 . 05. : June 20 ........ 57,000 46,000 . 1,329,000 poases eva ct. S33 

+.-|, Do. sc] esol. 23 (3h 8160 Beso. t OL} Loe Co SIS TM. Cons, 00-01 oat June 19 .....+.+ 51,300 63.200 1/682,000 voante Empire pide b 8 sessens 

<2!idonnacona P. 4278) “8% ot 8 8 1oil'6 8.1, Do. “paar. nae 32/105 1084 sos 105k | “ta “0b 2 TIE Joliet Que. . 10.08 June 17 ....+++- 19,100 706,000 23,965 ent No. i pia.’ >: 

.../Dryden , Paper. 1585, 8. 8 8 8 30. .17] . ...)Southmount In.| 6793; .23 23.23 .23 ; ; ; K. Addison. 9. 40 10. % #8 10°00 June 16 -....... 28,600 17,100 811,000 47,900 De Bis 8 BR -Sacdacce 

o>. [Rlectrolux .. 10) 82-9 9 9 3302). ...)St. Law, Corp..| 1225 22 3 22 3 80.20 ..... .... Kirk H. Bay 2,600  .60 60 65 | June 15 .....+.. 27,600 ives gees 32,600 . 1 pid. .... 
.(English Electric! 45,21 22) 22 22h 13] 1 Do. (A) ...+-| 1016) 14 14 «13414 d ‘o2 1°12 Kirkland L. 24275 ‘93 4 oe os | June 16 2s, 26400 20,600 ,000 43,460 Do, Ne. 


Bow No. 2 net cecvess 
STOCKS NOT TRADED THIS WEEK Corporation Bonds Commodities No. 9 net “2550: 


sereeee 

: eo INO. 3 BF. scccccce 
Div. Last June 19 Div. Last June 19 Div. Last June 19 Div. Last June 19 | (supplied by Investment Dealers’ Associa- 

_ sale Bid Ask ; rate sale id Ask rate sale Bid Ask |. rate sale Bid Ask tion Canada — Oe etéccdaad 


. eeeees 
Latest =. De Ne. a pid. oe 
Agnew Surp , 204.2016 165 Easy Washing +.50 9 Robertson, P. L., p. 2.30 448 461 | Wellington 2) on 008 01a June 20, 1944 Cattle ......04+6-$1217 $11.96 ees 
aseneee ie 1134 113 ** | Economic Inv. .... 1.374 331 . |Rolland Pap, .... .60 11 12 | Winnipeg R. Tin.. ... .02 .018 .02 | Publie utnity. Int. HOGS ...ccceccvees 17.20 17.20 pf 
Algoma, Steei, pt « & 98 93) 96 | Enam. & Heat..., . 5 Do,, pref. ...... 6 100... | ¥mir Girl ........5 10 .048 03) .. Issues: Rate Due Bid Ask. Bid Copper, Ib. ....... $12 +12 e.. 
Aluminium, pf. Os ABNRS cs Equitable Life ... .i5 Russell Findust., pf. 7 295 2 % Jurie 28 June 18 Sugar, raw, Ib... °%.0374 0374 Do. did 
Amer. Cyn. (B).. 60 37 35 Fam. Players 1.50 26 Saguenay Pr., p. .. ee ae ae Oil Stocks e Coffee, Ib, ....+08 $:09% 09% 09% : & pid. 
Ang. Can. Tel., p. 2.75 Federal Fire . Sangamo ........ ose a 15 ee sAlg. Cen. H.B.R. 5 453 48) 44 | Hides ............ 
A. aie Fleury Bissell ’ i Seythes & Co. ... ‘ 142. .. | Brown - debs. . 23% 30.00 -- 3.00 | tAssoc. Tel. & T. 53 °55 99: Weekly 
° j Do., pref. .. ‘ 25° 254 .. | Commoil 4.004 . 20.21 B. C. Power ... "60 - 1024 U. S. Labor ....... 104.0 a 
Silverwoods ....+++ 114. 154 | Common Pete, . coe fed 29 = ,33 B. C. Tel. ..00 109 Dow Jones (fut.). 9440 94 Do., No. 9 pid. ....ses0 
Do., ‘pref. ....+4  .40 9 91 | Grease Creek .... «..° | 01h... | tCalgary Pwr. .. 114 Fishers .......++...+ 113.0 . Do., N afd. 
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5 4 - od eeeeeece 
tan m0 ? 6+ ibe 95 Simon ‘ Sons oi 60 15 14 13. 144 | Homestead O. & G. ; MA Do., scege 107 Ménthly Indices Maryland, pid. ....ssseee+ 
pf. is 1 Gen. septate. (Ay beset 88 ‘ 105 .» | Madison . “so 014.02) | #Can. Nor. Pwr, . 112 Canada (D.B.S.): Miracle No. 1 net ....s000 
Bertram & Sons .. apis 10 92 Do. (B) dé 34 aL Soe Figur. is ‘sand; 50 33 SAH MGTUGl ssinsiccgies. (cc F .024 | Gatineau Pwr. . 102 Retail (May) .. 119.2 119.1 tees sl ace 
Blue Top Br. (B) 04 - Do., pref. .....s. 8 83; Do., pref. .... 1 1374 .. | Model +.02 184.203 "ty A écecce 1073 W'sale (Apr.) ... 102.9 103.0 J Do. 2 rpenegte: 
Gt. West Life .... 15 Stand. Clay : 93 | National Petroleum Boge ik .084 .10 6Do. B. ..c08 @ 1023 . S. (Feb.) ...... 103.6 103.3 
Gurd, Chas. ....02. see Sterling Coal .... 4) 5 | Oil Selections .... ... 0% 034 .042| Gt. Lakes —_ 43°56 103 Gr. Brit. (Feb.) .. 164.6 164.0 é | pate 
¢ es OE: whisced-* aide Stop & Shop ..... ... .20. . s. | Petrol Oil & Gas.. 4.02 | ni ae Do. . 5 Note—The base of indices is that 1926 DO. WO © OS dcucscias 
Halifax Fire .....  .80 . | Stuart, D. A., pf. . .80+.25 12) ‘ .. | South End eee 34 038 §=©.033 | *Int. Hydro-El. equals 100. tBase 1935-39 equals 100, The National Vulcan sttpteass 
Ham. Cotton ...... .90 14) 154 Sup. Pete. Ord. ... 174 40 | South West Pete. ... . .16 5 L. St. Law. Pwr. British index is Board of Trade converted oy = No. 1 pfd. sone ' 
Hillcrest Coll. .... «.. 380 .40 Do., com. Spooner o. Sane. ee! ae 10 Macl’n-Que. Pr, to 19230 base. Fe a PGE EM aa 130.80 
Holt Renfrew stot ee 10 8 Do, pret. 4 Ki aaa paces: J os 06 08 ~ L, H. & Pr. *56 aa ~. ee * 2s Pin: 8. GBs cose 72.96 172.66 70.73 389.60 
odee 1.754 5 ar Tam Aare J rans. CUP this” asa ss 6 on A ekebesd Oe e-— good, ° 
@. cc ae 15) ise Thayats ce viccs EC + Paid in 1943. « Paid or payable in 1944| __Do, : 63 ce, Toronto. Copper-electrolytic, ‘New Approximately 25% over dealers’ bid price, §Approximate, *To Feb. 2% 
20 «158 Do., pref. ososes to date. a ‘ ork, No. 7 coffee, Rio. Sugar—06 degrees sOntario Acreage Royalty. 1To Mar. 31. 
1 200«(o Thrift Stores .... we nn tDo. 5 964 ra na c/f New York. 
Huron & E. Mt. .. 768 «75 DOG MOL Acisies * Ceiling prices fixed by the office of 


s 
Do. 20% pd. ... . 13413 Tooke Bros, ...... Supplementary N.S. Lt. Pr. ... 4 05 Price ras nas ation. Wheat Prices 
Imperial Life ..... 1 274 =. sy... _-| Tor. Mortgage .... H. & P. 03 


Imp. Varnish \..., 504.10 108 “94 Traders Bldg. .... Stock Quotations Qtiawa V. Pwr. Municip ‘al Bon ds Winnipeg Grain Futures Cash Quotations 


Do., pref. ...... 150 30 30 Traders Fin. (A) . (Furnished by Plaxton, McDonnell & Co..| ‘Quebec Pwr... Week g. June 19, 1944 For Week 


Indust. "Teoh: pt. 5 Py Do, (KB) . from Low 

Inter-City 1 Pe ve BEL Do., pref. s--s.4 4 ag. PAY a ‘June 20, 1 Rene ie 194s : ae ae ee ee 
iter's eosvee 33 . (A) rights .. une 20, ’ “* trees Low wee wee Oats*: ‘H Low High Low 
Do., pref. ...+++ ae ie Da. (B) rights ; Miscellaneous Stocks: Bid Asked; St. Maurice Pr. Due "Bid Ask. Yid. | High Oats® al k June 19 2c. W. "5 51% 51% SI% 

Int. Coal & Co. 03.33 —t« i Tuckett Tob., p. .. *Acme Farmers pret. ....... 103 .. | Shaw. W. & Pr. % ve 

Int. \Mill., pf. Twin’ City, pf. ... 

Int. Nickel, pf. ... < Un. Amuse, (A) .. 

ise . | Int. Paints ...... e Do. (B) 

Can. Ind. Alec. (B) ¢. Int. St. Rity. (A) United Corp. (Ay: ee 

Can. Ing. Rand ... B oe Do, (B) ° ° os United Secs, ...... 

Can. it. L Tr c . ' d 5 Inv. Found. ..... 25 .. | Viau Bisc., pf. ... 

Can. Lt. & Pr. .. as Do., pref. 3 Wellington Fire .. 
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Fairb., pt. ee 
Sonsinen Fire ose 


COAAD 


Aikenhead Hardware ...... 80 TDO. ... 0000s eee soe 3 . me. 23 51% ay a7 soe 51% 51% 51% [3 cw. . ay ee a 
am ° y y Y jey*: 

ea eee ta] ence de es eee Montreal .. 5 102.00 S| 64% 04% May o..5. 04% H4%|1 Feed .. 04% 64% 4% 04% 

Beach Fdry, pref. .......... 60, «. |@Twin C. R. Tr. & 4M .00 104.00 1.90% Ae. ‘.a0 come | 2 reed ++ OR OE OH OO 

Brantford Roofing c. . sss. tUnited & Secs. ... ‘62 bec ... 5 . 121.00 “ar WY vcore B.lare F ‘na, | 2C. W 1.10% 1.07% 1.08% 

Brinton. Peterboro Cpt...... . | tWps. = ser. Ag 99 . 109.25 3. : 1.04¥¢ Oct. seers 113% 08% = 1.00% Le Sa eT 

Can. Co-op, Wool. . bo. eee "65 — see 4% saree . tas Sohne Dee. sesee 1.13 . 1,09% aie peut on 

C. Pr. & Pa.tIn.,c. «. Jam. Pub. Ser., pt. 105 =. 108 W. Koot. -Pr., p. «+ Can, Fairbanks, com, ..... . selamaie and oh. ancouver, a" oe colin eee. 

©. Tube & Stl... ‘ t SRMMMRME: choseect. ee West C. Flour Can. Investors Corp. ..... AbILDI P, ae PB Winnipeg... 6 112.628 118625 3.13 


Do., pref. .. as Levy Bros, ....... ¢. West Grain, pfd... ... ie Can. Paving Ist pref. ...... Do. C.O.D. .. § 86 tPayable Can. & N.Y. °Flat, » 
Do. 2nd., pf. tee +. -. | Lindsay, C. W., pf. West Grocers .... 2 Bil Can. West. Lumber c, .....+ . Acadia Sugar . ea a Significant investors Index Numbers 
‘ Mackenzie, Aw “ ; woes pret. genase Lm . Cap. Wirecloth COM. «+ 00048 : ¢ 54 d *d . Textiles Foss Power 
ac r. Stee +e t 2) ee a ra Apts. pref. ....... , Bo Mach. Pulp Total 
Do., pref, ....... 8 Woods Mfg. pf. .. 100 *Claude Neon 7% pref. sss... 9 tala” Pa" Gain 8 Corporation Bonds Cont and and Mill- cloth- allied Bever- Bldg. trac- uttli- Total 


M. L. Gardens, ©. > o York Knit., ist pf. 7 100 Comm, ‘Life 10% pd. ....... ae Atlantic Sugar . 4 Lake St. J. P. . 5 100 | No. of equip, paper ing Oils ing prod. ages mater. tion Banks ties co's. 
Maritime Tele. ... as * Interim dividends paid in 1943. Corrug. faper Box rts...... tB.C. Pulp . P.6 Do. : 89 48«92 Securities & 7 A a 10 12 7 15. 14 3 18 


Do., pref. svcco a On arrears. ¢t Paid or payable in 1944 Debent. Sec’s., com. 24DOs. co cce'es 96 . Legare ...’..... 6 98 ; (Base 1935-39= 100) 

Marcus Loew's’... .. 45 40 to date. Eastern Steel 5% pref....., *Brown Go. ..... Maple L. Mi... 58 ~ 91985 to date: 

fe eeeeee : ag can tena tte Burns &, Co. . . 9 98 95 Man Sugar bsg ao “1077 1 High sabe 1348 a4 . 133.2 138.7 118.3 130.0 
* es Z , 7 : wseee anada Cement. ssey-Harris . IW oscese . . 

Mitchell, J. 8. Mining aie Foreign Pow. Sec. pe +....+ +. | Can. Electric . 4) 65 Maseer-Hareis « ra 

,| Mod. Contain. .... 1. Buen oki cVadcdeia” awe . Granite Club. ...... ° peeve Can. 


Paper 4 Meperenietie 4 oes 
sooese (Oi 100 103 105 | Bayonne ose d .06 Homewood Sanitarium...... : Can. Steamship 5 Do. aon ee 


Monarch Knit .... .. ae Bunker BANE cbccce: . obi j Hudson's Bay Ord, ..ssesee Can. Canners . ii " 98 98 | Jan. ....6 peng 333 6 75.0 119.7 8 1462.3 
a tt esses Camp Bird iiss ees so | inece. sch, Bldg. € soesee *Can. Int. Paper S See. te cee eee 
onare @ cece artier Malartic .. 8 ‘ ° » o.8 * teeeee tCan. Locomot,. ee 6 e¢ r . , ; c 
Montreal Cot., c. .. ** | Gent. Manitoba... °.. at 5 Lambton Golf : . 31Candn. Vickers ; : : 08 | ADF. ....+ 106.6 109.0 ‘5 70.0 118.3 0 149.2 
Mont, Is. Pr. boot all ; COnIOROS «0-5. 00%0e,. Lee. 3s é 3 McLagen Furn, new «essere : Saree 1944: 
Mont. L. i P. ‘nis. ey Fitn ton audentae. Nase 0 ne at a tee on, sags tMtrl. Drydocks . 6 6 9% 99 96 Weekly Figures: 
ontreal Loan .... 1. eorge Copper ... es. ° és 1 Brick, COM. ... cee *Consol. Paper . ge 3 
Mtl Refrig. & S.. ... 160 1S .. |Gold Belt . ave ; *Monarch Mtge. units . ...06 : Dom. Sap ay S. Stl. Coal: 3 md ss is — 4 . : As Y = 
David & Fre. (A) . 1+. is ; Do., pref. .cccre 1. 28 Graham Bosquet . ... ; : Natl, Drug & Chem. ¢...... +: Dom. Scott Inv. Price Bros. .... 6 : May 18 .. 106.5 ‘ , "3 181.3 
. (Bi oe 2 Montreal Trams .. Great Falls M. ... oes ; fn Nat. Hosiery com, ... sse0e Dom. Stl. & C. 63 ! *Prov. Paper ... 54 May 25... 106.7 97 . 2 152.6 
Ge Havilland ..... <.. | gg | Moore Corp. pt. A 7°” 200 Home Gold ....-. e+ : ; Do., pref. : tDonnacona Pap. 44 Reliance Grain. 44 June 1... 108.9 117. Y x : 0° 154.4 
De. Beet. o.- de J Do., pref..(B) .. ; Indian Mines ..... «.. .02i .0 03 | tNor. ‘Amer. Elev. Ist pf.... *Dryden Pap. ... 6 tRestigouche oe. 6 June 8 .. 108.9 ¥ " i ‘0 149.9 78.2 
Disher Steel, pid. — Sere ee oe 3 ; Inter. Mining»... avo O00 8. _ —— PIef, ..seeveee ‘ tEast Dairies ... 6 99 Rolland Pa 4 June 15 .. 111.2 4 (97. ; Y 9 149.4 78.3 
|-Seagram, uirheade ......+ an OOP cice, viese fa “ sc teeeeesereenes ’ “i ne : : 
. Ang. Inv. «. DS. BE cisises 2s Kerr Lake’........ $05 .25 .23 1. Numaque Mining ........... {Federal Grain « 3 Stiv. Dairies 26 6 “High and low for years from 1935 to date inclusive are based on weekly figures 
Wie on Fo North Bar Oil, pf. 135 Kirk. Gold Rand . Ritchie Cut Stone pf. ...... 65 | +Fraser 02 issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
omaieee 


Nor. Can. Migs, «. oe eee : Sawyer Mazery cone oo. ‘Sa inp. | «Galt Bram a8 3 Simi Toronto Stock Exchange Ind Montreal Stock Exchange A 
N.S.L. & Pr. cossee ee Knee Lake ......+ «+. : er Massey COM. .. s+ *Great L. Pa 5 cy 99 99 oronte Stoc xchange Index i ontr e xchange Average 
. Souci 2.5 Do., pref. «+++» McGillivray C. ... St. John Dryd. 51% pf...... oe aper Stand. Lime ¢ 
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‘ os *Gurney Fdry. .. 58 Sterling Coal .. 20 20 10 15 10 20 30 
Ont. Steel, pf. .... Mentor Expioration ... © .25 Sincennes McN. com. .. ...++ -. | tGypsum Lime . 5 Ouited Amuse. 8 5 Indust. -Golds B.M. W.O. Util. Ind. Chd. 
Ottawa El. Rly. .. Moffatt Hall ..,.. ... . .. _,. | Strand Ham. Th., we seats Ham. By-Pr. C. & June 20 .... 123.74 107.35 72.79 28.14! June 20... 55.0 83.0 73.7 
23 i... | Pacific Coyle .... .03 . | Northern Empire. ft. ’ , 28 on” com. . ee . Do., -6 6 Sy June 19 .... 123.03 . 72.57 27.74 | June 19... ee 82.2 73.0 
158 1574 159 | Pantepec Oil ..... .. 9 Prospectors Air's. ... . : or. Winter Club, pf. .. ; Ham. Cotton 3 "44-53 98 United Gr. Grs. 44 June 17 ,,.. 122.12 Y 71.75 27.62 | June 17 .. 81.4 72.5 
. Paton Mfg., pf Quebec Gold ‘ United Farmers Co-op. . 


+ Pee 


Photo Eng. . 
Que. Pulp, pfd Sing 22 ‘ 
Que. Telephone .. ¢. 2 64 | Star Lake ... ‘ York Trading com, .....+++ ‘ 
i Real Estate L'n. .. 3 ee | Sturgeon Riv 
esos 6) z River S. Mill (B) econ ee 
e 


oe a5 ‘ on ust. Accept. 4 °'52 98 *Payable in Can. or 'U. s. June 15 ..., 121.23 : 70.63 27.59 | June 15 . 71.6 
90. (BONG WIVGE is icce cies f ; Sn ae Radio, pf. Ins. Ex. Bldg.. 3 "51 tPayable in Can., U. S. or U. K. June 14 .... 121.49 : 70.86 27.31 | June 14. 71.4 
Silbak Prem. 5 d os O., NEW COM. sesesseee . . *Inter. P. Nfld. 5 ‘68 eee = pL Montk ago . 118.73 . 69.20 27.83 | Month ago 52.2 : 68.9 
(Bowater’s P&P) Payable in da only. Y 119.64 84. 73.49 24.43 | Year ago ., 62.4 ; 73.8 

*Issue carries arrears. ; *Inv. Bond &Sh.5 °47 eR iTraded” ed’ without accrued interest. 944. * 3. 74 ; 72.79 29.61 | High 1944 . 55.9 ’ 73.7 
tCurrently paying on arrears, |_| tKingston Eley;.6 ‘50 in Can. or U. K. Low 1944 .. 116.63 99, 67.37 26.39 ' Low 1944 , 51.9 8 67.5 


; ) eon Ue ° at ® -City Bak. 53 °48 : Grain . & 91 J 16 .... 121.64 ki 71.58 J 16 ... 81.1 72.2 
Penmans, pf. o & .. |Red Cloud .03 Waterloo Mig. . . § : i oat, haan ; Wiehe n : wie re 


7 


§ 





Dividends Declared _ 


+ Agnew S 
Aluminum of C., p- 


Jone gue 
Acme Glove, pid. .. 3.25 
Ault & Wiborg, p. 1.37'2 


Beav. Lumber, pfd. = 


25 July 


Brazilian Tr.. pid. .. 1. 
Building Products .. . 
Brit. Amer. Oil .... .25 
Bell Telephone 

B. C. Power, A .... .46 
Burlington Stee] ... .15 
Beath & Son ....... 80 
Buff. Ankerite .05 
Brant. Cordage, pf. .32% 
B. C. Elec. Pwr., pf. 1.50 
Brit. Mtge. Trust .... 4 
Brockville Trust .. .624 

read > | 


Do., 

Do. > 
Can. Mechinery ... 
Canade Cycle ...... . 

i of 


G sf 
+ 01.18% 
11.75 


n. Breweries, p. 
Can. Wallpaper A,B .. 1 
Confederation Life 1.50 

TG waans cabendose cee 


Date 


Date 
of 


payable record 


July 3 
July 1 
Aug. 1 
July 3 
June 30 
July 1 
July 1 
July 21 
June 30 
July 3 
Aug. 1 
July 3 
July 15 
July 3 
July 3 
3 
July 3 
July 3 
July 3 


July 15 


July 3 


1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 


. 8 July i 


July 20 
June 30 
Sept. 30 


1.50 ec. 30 


Can. Car & Fdry., pf. .53 
Canada Steams. pf. 1.25 
1.50 

o-aeeese ae 


Can. Converters ... . 
Canada Life 
Can. Bk. C’merce . 1.50 
Can. Gen. Invest. .. .15 
Can. Pac. Rly., pref. 2% 
Can. Industries A, B 1.25 
DO, PAU, ccvvduss 1.75 
Can. Nor. Power ... .15 
One POA. .ccccses 1.75 
Can. Celanese .. .25+.25 
ee eee 
Canada Malting .... .50 
Can. For. Invest. ... 0.50 
Can. Light & Pr. .... .50 
Can. Wire Box, A .37% 


Cockshutt Plow ..... 25 De 
Can. Food Prod. 


«+e 62% 

Can. Malartic G. .... .02 
Carnation, pfd, t1 
Coniaurum M. ..... .04 
Comm. Alcohol ..... .05 
Bes WOME, oncapctve cae 


Can. West*house .. 

Candn Oil, pfd. ...... 2 
Central Can. Loan .... 2 
Central Pat. Gold ... .03 
Cons. Bakeries - 20 
Cons. Press ... 0.154..25 
Can. Pac. Riy. pfd. .. 2 

Cons. Smelters 

Do., bonus ........ 

Dominion Bank 

Dominion Fire 
David & Frere A .... 25 
Distillers-Seag., pf. 1.25 
Dom. Dairies, pfd. . «.44 
Dom. Giass ........ 1.25 
Do., pref. 1.75 
Dom. Oilcioth .. .30+.10 
. Tar, pid. .. 1.37% 
Dom. Textile 1.25 
1.75 
6.40 


35 J 


Dom. Envelope, c. ... .10 
Dunlop Tire pfd. ..: .62% 


Eastern Twps. Tel. .. .25 
Ensign Insur. ...... 1.50 
Fanny Farmer ... +.37% 
Faiconbridge N. . 0.07% 
Famous Players ... 37% 
Federa! Fire . 1.50 
Foundation Co. .... .35 
Fraser Cos. ....... 0.35 
Freiman, A. J., pfd. 1.50 
Gt. Lakes P. A B p. .25 
Gt. West Sadd. p. .. .75 

i! er 15 
Gatinesu Pr. 


Do., 5% pid. ..... 1.25 
Do., 5% % pid. ... 1.38 
General Prod., pid. . 2.50 
Greening Wire ...... 15 
Gt. Lakes Power .. 1.50 
eae 1.75 
Goodyear Tire ...... .63 
" . 62% 

3.75 
y <a 

Gould Pumps. pfd. 11.75 
Grandview Mines .. .01 
Halifax Insur. ...... .40 
Howe Sound +.50 
Hudson's Bay, pfd. 242% 
Hinde & Dauch 25 
Huron & E. Mtge .... 1 
Do., 20% paid .. ..20 
Holt Renfrew, pfd. . 3.50 
-» aTrears 1.75 


Hunts. A.B. ....... 50 
at., p. 25, 35 


Ham. U. 
Deknon -10 


Harding Carpe 
Imperial Tob., ord. .. .10 
. Metal “A”... .30 
Do., pfd. A pfd. .. 1. 
Inter. Nicke), c. .. t. 
Inter. Nickel, pid. 11.75 
Invest. Found., pfd. .75 
-20 
mo BOOE. ... 2.0. BY 
Inter. C. Baking ... .75 
Ind. Accept.. pf. ... 1.25 
Inter. Power. pid. .. 1.75 
Imperial Bank 2 
Inter. Paper, pid. 11.25 
Interco!. Coal 1 


Lang. J. A. 
Mtl. L. H. Pr. nts. 14% 
Melichers, Dist., pf... .30 
Marcus Loews, pfd. 1.75 
Maritime Tele. .... .17% 
5 MUGE. 2. cccee Nee 
Midland Loan .....,. .40 

Moore Corp 
.20 
Ss teceadee 1.37% 
Montreal Tele. ..... *.48 
Modern Containers . .30 
Do., f. 127% 


ONE. i cces , 02 
Mtl. C. & D. Bank . 341 


National Grocers ... .50 


Niagara Wire ...... 25 
North Star Oil, pf. .08% 
N.S. Light Pr. ord. 1.25 
Nationa! Trust ....... 2 
Nat. Biscuit 4.30 
Qgilvie Fiour 

Ont. Stee] Pr 


i SE ns cc Be 
Ottawa Elec. Rly. .. . 
Ontario Loan 
Page Hersey 
Para. Pictures, c. 


1.25 
-++ 4.40 


Pickle Crow ..c.ec. 05 
Power Corp., pfd. .. 1.50 

Do., 2nd pref. .... .75 
Price Bros., pid. . 1.371% 
Preston E. Dome .. .05 
Perron Gold 2.02 
Premier Gold ae ae 
Proprietary Mihes .. .05 
Pend. Oreille +.06 
People’s Cr. Secs. .. .25 
Quebec Power ...... 25 


- 00 

esate 6242 

RGR snes i 

R. S. Mills (A) .... .50 

Regent Knit pf. .... .40 
Do et. 


Do., pref. 
Real Estate 


- Pr capita 
Remington Rand .. ¢.: 
Do., pref. .... 
Russell Indust., c. ... .30 
Russell Indust., pfd. 1.75 
St. Law. Flour ..... 30 
oe Se 1.75 
St. Law. Corp. A pf. .25 
St. Law. Paper, pfd. .75 
mo con ae 


Stand Fuel, pid. ... 1+2 
Simpsons. pref, .. 1.62% 

Do., arrears 2 
Sullivan Cons. ..... .02 
Sherwin-Wms., c. .. .15 
Sherwin-Wams., pid. 1.75 


ly 11 
July 3 
July 3 
July 3 


Aug. 
July 15 
Aug. 1 
July 31 
July 15 
July 25 
July 15 
June 30 
June 30 
Sept. 15 
July 1 
July 15 
July 3 
eo 2 
July 1 
June 28 
July 1 
June 28 
July 15 
July 15 
3 
3 
3 
1 
July 1 
July 3 
June 
July 1 


July 1 
Aug. 1 


June 30 
Aug. 1 
July 15 
July 15 
July 15 
July 28 
Aug. 1 
July 3 
July 15 
July 29 
uly 3 
Dec. 1 
June 30 


July 15 
July 3 
July 1 
June 28 
June 30 
Aug. 15 
July 21 
July 25 
July 1 


July 3 
June 30 


July 1 
July 1 
July 3 
July 3 
July 15 
July 15 
July 3 
July 3 
July 3 
July 4 
July 5 
July 15 
July 1 
June 30 
July 1 
July 3 
July 1 
Jply 1 
July 3 
July 3 


July 3 
June 30 
July 3 
June 30 


Aug. 

July 15 
Oct. 16 
July 15 
July 15 
June 30 
June 30 
July 3 
Aug. 1 
June 30 


July 1 
June 30 
June 30 
July 15 
July 15 
July 3 


3 
July 1 
July 1 
July 15 
July 3 
July 3 
July 15 
July 
July 


July 3 
July 3 
July 3 
July 3 
July 15 


July 1 
July 1 


June 30 
July 15 
July 15 
July 1 
July 15 
June 30 
July 15 
July 10 
July 28 
July 15 
Aug. 25 
July 1 
July 
July 
July 


1 
1 
3 
Sept. 1 
1 
1 
1 


June 30 


Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
July 15 
July 15 
June 22 
July 15 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 25 
July 15 
July 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
July 15 
Aug. 1 
July 3 


May 31 
June 1 
July 5 
June 1 
May 31 
June 10 
June 10 
June 21 
June 1 
June 14 
July 3 


June 10 
June 30 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
May 31 
May 31 
June 20 
June 15 
June 5 
June 6 
June 23 
June 3 
June 9 
June W 
June 21 
June 20 
June 20 
June 15 
June 20 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 
June 1 
June 15 
June 15 
June 16 
June 16 
June 16 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 1 
May 15 


July 6! 


June 10 
June 15 
June 30 
June 16 
June 16 


July 15 


June 30 |” 


June 15 
July 15 
June 30 
June 27 


‘June 27 


June 28 
July 4 
June 5 
June 15 
June 30 
June 10 
Nov. 30 
June 15 
June 15 


June 15 | 


June 12 
June 30 
June 30 
June 10 
June 8 
June 15 
Aug. 11 
June 30 
June 30 
June 19 


June 3 


June 20 


June 10 
June 23 
June 15 
June 5 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
May 26 
June 3 
June 1 
June 24 
June 17 
May 16 
June 10 
July 10 
May 31 
July 3 
June 15 
Sept. 15 
June 15 
June 15 
June 15 
May 31 
June 16 
June 30 
June 22 
June 24 
June 24 
May 31 
May 31 
May 30 
June 15 
June 19 
May 26 
June 10 
May 31 
May 31 
June 15 
June @0 
June 20 
June 15 
June 6 
June 10 
June 10 
June 15 
June 20 
June 20 
June 21 
June 15 


June 8 
June 8 
June 7 
June 7 
June 15 
June 8 
June 10 
June 15 
June 1h 
June 9 
May 26 
July 15 
July 15 
Sept. 15 
May 5 
May 5 
June 1 
June 15 


June 15 
June 12 
July 14 
June 30 
Apr.30 
Apr. 30 
May 31 
June 20 
June 20 
May 31 
June 15 
May 31 
June 15 
June 10 
June 30 
June 30 
July 21 


June 20 
June 20 


June 15 | 


June 15 
Aug. 1 
Nov. 2 
June 10 
June 10 
June 15 
June 15 


June 30 
June 30 
June 24 
June 24 
June 20 
July 4 
July 7 
July 7 
July 21 
June 30 
June 15 
June 30 
J ne 30 
June 15 
July 10 
June 10 


DIVivwEND NOTICES — 
The Canadian Bank of 


Commerce 
Dividend No. 230 
Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of one and one-half per cent in 
Canadian funds on the paid-up cap- 
ital stock of this Bank has been de- 
clared for the quarter ending 31st 
July, 1944, and that the same will be 
payable at the Bank and its Branches 
on and after Tuesday, Ist August 
next, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 30th June, 
1944. The Transfer Books will. not 
be closed. 
By Order of the Board, 
S. M..WEDD, 
Gémeral Manager. 
Toronto, 16th June, 1944. 


The Dominion Bank 
DIVIDEND NO. 247 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of two per cent upon the paid- 
up capital stock of this Institution 
has been declared for the quarter 
ending 31st July, 1944. The dividend 
will be payable at the Head Office 
of the Bank and its Branches on and 
after Tuesday, the first day of Aug- 
ust, 1944, to shareholders of record 
of the 15th July, 1944. 

By Order of the Board. 

ROBERT RAE, 


General Manager. 
Toronto, 8th June, 1944. 


THE 
STEEL COMPANY 


OF 
CANADA LIMITED 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND 
No. 110 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of seventy-five cents (75c) per 
share on the Ordinary Shares of the 
Company ‘has been declared for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944, payable 
August 1, 1944, to shareholders of 
rg at the close of business July 7, 
1944, 


By Order of the Board, 
H. S. ALEXANDER, 


Secretary. 
Hamilton, Canada, June 15, 1944. 
THE 
STEEL COMPANY 


q OF 
CANADA LIMITED 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 
No. 132 
Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of seventy-five cents (75c) per 
share on the Preference Shares of 
the Company has been declared for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1944, pay- 
able August 1, 1944, to shareholders 
of record at the close of- business 
July 7, 1944. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. S. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary. 
Hamilton, Canada, June 15, 1944. 


St. Lawrence Paper Mills 
Company Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of Seventy-Five Cents 
(75c) per share has been declared 


| on the issued and outstanding shares 


of Preferred Stock of the Company, 
payable July 15th, 1944, to Share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 24th, 1944, 


By Order of the Board 


L. Aj) TUCKER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


820 Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Que. 
June 15th, 1944, 


Provincial Paper Limited 


Notice is hereby given that Regu- 
lar Quarterly Dividend of 134% on 
Preferred Stock has been declared 
by PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED, 
payable July 3rd, 1944, to sharehold- 
ers of record at elose of business June 
15th, 1944. 


W. S. BARBER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dividends Declared (Cont’d)’ 


Sherritt Gordon ... June 26 May 30 
Sigma Mines July 28 June 28 
Aug. 15 July 20 

0 July 15 June 20 


sees July 3 June 16 

Do. (B) pref. .... .75 July 3 June 16 
Sylvanite Gold ...... 03 July 1 May 6 
Stedman Bros, ..... .25 July 3 June 20 
July 3 June 20 
June 30 June 3 
June 30 June 3 
July 20 June 30 
July 3 June 20 
July 10 June 21 
July June 15 


July June 15 
July June 15 
July June 9 
July June 9 
July June 15 
June 9 

«, June 30 

June 1 

June 1 

June 15 

June 15 

June 15 

_July 31 

June 17 

June 20 


June 17 
Aug. 11 
June 30 
June 15 


Do., pref. ... 

BH. SIMON ...cccsccces 15 
| Pref. er as 
|} Howard Smith, pfd. 1.50 
| Sterling Trusts .... 1.50 
| Standard Radio A, B .10 
| Sun Life Assur. .... 3.25 


| ‘Traders Finance, pf. 1.50 
Toronto Mortgage .. a 
oes oe 


Tor. Gen. Trusts 

Tuckett Tob., pref. . 

Tip Top Tailors .. . 
Pref 1.75 


Un. Gold Equit. .. &. 
Unit. Fuel, A pfd... . 
United Grain, A | 
Ventures 

Viau, pref. ........ 


Wabasso Cotton .... 
Wellington Fire ... 1.75 
Western Assur., pf. 1.20 
Western Grocers ... .75 
Do., pref. .o.scees 1.95 
Weston, Geo., c. .... .20 
West Koot. Pwr., pf. 1.75 
Wilsils aeeweea eee 
Winnipeg Elec., p. #2.50 
Do., +. @2.50 
Wr.-Hargreaves .. .06% 
sSubject to approva) 
change Contro! Board. 
tN. -Y. funds. tA common stock divd. 
of 1 sh. per 70 shs. held, Future payts. 
to be in stock. eInitial. 
*Net after corporate income tax. 


June 15 
June 5 
June 19 


Dec. 30 > 
July 1 May 25 
of Foreign Ex- 


Bond Redemptions 


Bond Issues— Rate Due Price 
Dom. Woollens 6% July 100 
York Knit. Aug. 101 
Do., .- 4%% Aug. 1, 102 
M'rison Brass “——- July 100 
Can. Nat Riy. 5% July 105 
Inter. C. Bak. 6542% July 1 101% 
| Paton Mfg .. %442% Sept. 1 103 
| Ham. By Prod. *.5% June30 e 
Dom, Tar & C. 342% Aug. 1 101 
DO., cccccdes 44% Aug. 1 102 
Un. Amuse. A . 15% Aug. 1 103 
Gt. Lakes Pwr. 45% Aug. 5 ° 
| Simpson A ... 344% Aug. 15 101 
| Do 1951 Aug. 15. 102 


* $68,500. $44,300. 
° 103.89. 


| 


+ $8,500. 


4$50,000. 102.822. 


Annual Meetings 


1944 Company Place 
June 23—T. G. Bright & Co. Niagara Falls 
June 23—East Kootenay Pwr. ... Montreal 
June 26—Acadia Apartments .:. Montreal 
June 26—Corr. Paper Box* .... Leaside 
June 2i7—Brazihan Traction 
June 27—Mexico Tramways 
June 28—Astoria-Que. Mines .... 

June 28—Bagamac Mines 

June 29—P. L. Robertson & Co. . 

June 30—Mexican Light 

July 6—Wabasso Cotton ¢.. 
July 11—Assoc. Breweries* .... 
July 19—Can. Converters ..... 
*Special. 


Montreal 


Canada Life 


A, J. Pattison, Jr. & Co. 


Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 
EL, 5101 


Company Reports 


Can. Wallpaper 


Years ended April 30: 1944 1943 
Earned per share = $1.06 
id if 


1.00 
Cons. working capitat $1,791,193 $1,539,688 
(Previous year figures bracketed below.) 

Subsidiaries of Canadian Wall- 
paper Manufacturers earned a profit 
during the year ended April 30, 1944, 
of $88,155 ($115,227) while under 
agreements with them, the present 
company also earned $65,167 ($63,- 
025.) 

Total income of the parent com- 
pany, including interest on bonds 
and on loans to subsidiaries, was 
$162,964 ($189,748). After bond in- 
terest, head office salaries and ex- 
penses, and provision for inter-com- 
pany profit, net of the parent com- 
pany was $116,201 ($136,597). 


Income and excess profits taxes 
of the company and its principal 


subsidiaries amount to $514,301, of| Paid 


which $142,500 had been paid, bal- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


BILTMORE HATS 


LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of Fifteen cents (15c) per share 
on the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company will be payable on 
the 15th day of July, 1944, to share- 
holders of record on the 30th day of 
June, 1944, at 3 p.m. 
By Order of the Board. 
WM. F. FRANKE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Guelph, Ontario, June 13th, 1944. 


St. Lawrence Corporation 
Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of Twenty-Five Cents 
(25c) per share has been declared on 
the issued and outstanding shares of 
Class “A” 4% Cumulative Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock of the Company 

ayable July 15th, 1944, to Share- 
Rolders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 24th, 1944. 

By Order of the Board 


L. A. TUCKER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
820 Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
June 15th, 1944. 


PENMANS LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given that the 
following Dividends have been de- 
clared for the quarter ending the 
3lst day of July, 1944. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and 
one-half per cent (14%), ee on 
the lst day of August to Sharehold- 
= hag record of the 30th day of June, 


On the Common Stock, seventy- 
five cents (75c) per share, payable 
on the 15th day of August to Share- 
holders of record of the 14th day of 
July, 1944. 

By Order of the Board. 

C. B. ROBINSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
June 19, 1944, 


Montreal, 


Chartered Trust and 
Executor Company 
DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of 1% has been declared on the 
paid-up — Stock of the Com- 

any for the quarter ending June 

th, 1944, payable July Ist, 1944, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business June 15th, 1944, 


By order of the Board. 
E. W. McNEILL, 
Secretary. 


Dated at Toronto, May 18, 1944, 


The Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of twenty-three (23c) cents 
per share has been declared on the 
no par value common shares of the 
Company for the quarter ending 
June 30, payable August 25 to share- 
holders of record July 21, 1944, 


By Order of the Board, 


H. G. BUDDEN, 
: Secretary. 
Montreal, June 13, 1944. 


The Canadian Light and 
Power Company 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of one-half of one per cent 
(% of 1%) has been. declared on the 
outstanding shares of the Company 
for the half year ending June 30, pay- 
able July 15, to shareholders of rec- 
ord June 21, 1944, 


By Order of the Board, 


H. G. BUDDEN, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, June 13, 1944. 


The Toronto Mortgage 
Company 
Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of $1.25 r= share, upon the 
paid-up Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, has been declared for the Cur- 
rent Quarter, and that the same will 
be payable on and after 


Ist July, 1944, 
to shareholders of record on the 
books of the Company et the close 
of business on 15th instant. 
By Order of the Board, 
: WALTER GILLESPIE, 
Ist June, 1944. Manager. 


QUEBEC POWER 
COMPANY 


_——— 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of twenty-five (25c) cents 
per share has been declared on the 
no par value common shares of the 
Company for the quarter ending 
June 30, payable August 25, to share- 
holders of record July 21, 1944. 


By Order of the Board, 
H. G. BUDDEN, 


Secretary. 
Montreal, June 20, 1944. : 


ance being reflected in subsidiaries’ 
accounts. 

Total refundable EPT on the same 
basis amounts to $127,747: c om 
per share for the two years 

Expropriation by the Goveri.ment 
of the Leaside plant was revoked 
during the year and the Govern- 
ment will occupy the premises on 
a rental basis for the rest of the 
war period. Manufacturing opera- 
tions at Leaside will be resumed by 
the company “as soon as possible 
after the cessation of hostilities with 
Germany.” 

Paid off during the year were 
$50,000 of the company’s 4% col- 
lateral trust bonds, leaving $50,000 
outstanding at April 30. 


Pickle Crow 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 
Earned per share .... 


Working capital 
Ore reserves, tons ... 


Average recovery .. 

(1942 figures bracketed below.) 

With production. reduced over 
$600,000 at $4,328,667, Pickle Crow 
Gold Mines experienced a drop in 
profits in 1943 to $269,847 ($611,063). 
But despite the sharply restricted 
development, a slight increase in 
ore reserves was shown reflecting 
the fuller development of the com- 
pany’s new north mine. 

Drifting in ore during the year 
was confined to the northern zone, 
ore being opened on levels from 850 
to 1,225 ft. Approximately 25% of 
the mine’s ore reserves are now in 
the north zone. At capacity of 480 
tons, ore reserves were sufficient 
for 3.6 years’ milling at the end of 
1943. 

A drill hole has intersected No. 3 
vein south of the porphyry forma- 
tion near the crosscut between the 
Howell and: No. 2 vein. A core 
length of 106 inches from below the 
750-ft. level ran 0.46 oz. gold. 


T. G. Bright 


Years ended Mar. 31: 1944 
Earned per share: 
Pref. excl. refund. . $16.95 
Pref. incl. refund. . 
Com. excl. refund. . 
refund. . 


1943 


$18.63 
20.79 
0.94 
1.10 
: 6.00 

nil nil 

$1,265,577 $1,173,164 

(Previous year figures bracketed below.) 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 
1944, T. G. Bright & Co. operated 
for the first full year under the 
restriction to 80% of the quantity 
of wine sold in the base period. In 
spite of this, profits before taxes 
were up 10%, due, H. C. Hatch, 
president, stated, to increased de- 
mand for high-quality wines 
coupled with a “very considerable 
reduction” in expenses, 

After taxes amounting to $289,043 
($232,062)—including $31,800 ($16,- 
000) refundable—net profit was 
$125,567 ($138,057). 

Current assets totalling $1,565,638 
($1,484,231) showed increased in- 
ventory values, in spite of higher 
provision for future depreciation. 


NOTICES 


Government of the 
Province of Alberta 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF PROVINCE 
OF ALBERTA DEBENTURES WHICH 
MATURED JULY 1, 1942 


The Province of Alberta will pay 
interest to bona fide holders of de- 
bentures of: the above issue, at the rate 
of two and one-quarter per cent per 
annum in respect of the half-year ending 
— 1, 1944, being at the rate of $11.25 for 
each $1,000 denomination. 


Holders will be paid interest as above, 
on presentation of their debenture or 
debentures for notation thereon of such 

yment of interest at any branch of the 

perial Bank of Caffada in the Dominion 
of Canada, or at the Bank of Manhattan 
Company in the City of New York, in the 
United States of America. Debentures 
should be accompanied by the usual 
ownership certificates required by the 
Dominion Government as in the case of 
coupons. 


Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 15th 
day of June, 1944. 


(Sgd.) S. KE. LOW, 
Provincial Treasurer. 
(Extract from The Alberts Gazette of 
June 16, 1944) 


he 
Province of Alberta 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF PROVINCE 
OF ALBERTA DEBENTURES WHICH 
MATURED JULY 1, 1943 


The Province of Alberta will pay inter- 
est to bona fide holders of debentures of 
the above issue, at the rate of two and 
one-half per cent per annum in respect 
of the half-year ending July 1, 1944, at the 
rate of $12.50 and $6.25 respectively for 
each $1,000 and $500 denomination, and, in 
England, £2:11:5 and £1:5:9 for each 
£205:9:7 and £102:14:10 denomination, 

Holders will be paid interest as above, 
on presentation of their debenture or 
debentures for notation thereon of such 
payment of interest at any branch of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada in the Dominion 
of Canada, or at the office of Lioyds 
Bank Limited, in London, England. 
Debentures presented in Canada should 
be accompanied by the usual ownership 
certificate, required by the Dominion 
Government as in the case of coupons. 

Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 15th 
day of June, 194, 


(Sad.) §. E. LOW, 
Provincial Treasurer. 
(Extract from The 


June 15, 1944). 


Government of the 
Province of Alberta 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF PROVINCE 
OF ALBERTA DEBENTURES WHICE 
MATURED JANUARY 1, 1939 


The Province of Alberta will pay inte: 
est to bona fide holders of debentures « 
the above issue, at the rate of two an 
three-quarters per cent per annum i 
respect of the half-ygar ending July } 
1944, befhg at the rate of $13.75, $6.88 an 
$1.38 respectively for each $1,000, $50: 
and $100 denomination, 

Holders will be paid interest as above 
On presentation of their debenture « 
debentures for notation thereon of suc 
payment of interest at any branch of th 
Imperial Bank of Canada in the Dominic 
of Canada, or at the Bank of Manhatta. 
Company in the City of New York, in th: 
United States of America. Debenture: 
should be accompanied by the usual 
ownership certificates required by the 
Dominion Government as in the case of 
coupons, 


Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 15th 
day of June, 1944. 
(Sged.) S. E. LOW, 
Provincial Treasurer. 
(Extract from The Alberta Gazette of 
June 15, 1944). 


McKAY (Quebec) EXPLORATION LIMITED 
(In Liquidation) 


Registered shareholders have received information as to the distribu- | 
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Unspecified marketable securities | 


of $14,617 were replaced by $100,000 
Dominion of Canada bonds, Current 


‘ iabilities were reduced by elimina- 


Alberta Gazette al | 


tion now being made. Will those holding shares not registered in their | 
own names please communicate with the undersigned immediately? 


C. N. Knowles & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, 
360 St. James St. "W., Montreal. 


Cc. N. KNOWLES, C.A., 
° Liquidator. 


‘ 


**=1, of $11.70% 
due. 

In spite of restrictions on wine 
production, last year’s grape crop 
was absorbed, due to failure of other 
fruit crops and due to “purchases 
for illicit purposes,” Mr. Hatch 
stated, but he added that if this 
year's crop is large, wineries will be 
unable to take the surplus unless 
production and sale restrictions are 
eased. 


s ttgage payments 


Wabasso Cotton 


Years ended April 29: 1944 
Earned per share: 

Excl. refund, E.P.T, $5.68 $4.58 

5.68 5.55 

00 00 


Incl. refund. E.P.T. : 2 
$2,560,216 $2,389,453 
(1942 figures bracketed below.) 
Wabasso Cotton Co. reports for 
fiscal year ended April 29, 1944, op- 
erating profit of $1,126,850 ($1,590,- 
034). Tax provision declined to 
$265,863 (737,174), however, with re- 
sult that net income was higher at 
$396,760 ($320,208). In view of the 
fact that a government subsidy on 
cotton purchases is paid as part of 
government price control regula- 
tions, the company no longer is en- 
titled to refundable tax payments. 
Balance sheet as of end of fiscal 
period revealed a strong liquid posi- 
tion, with working capital at $2,- 
560,216 ($2,389,453). Current assets 
of $3,388,184 included cash of $222,- 
493 and government bonds at 
$2,005,954. 


1943 


Canadian Converters 
Years Ended Apr. 30: 1944 1943 
Earned per share: 
Com. excl. refund. .. $3.77 $3.05 
Com. incl, refund. .. 5.25 4.50 
Working capital $789,027 $764,213 
(1943 year figures bracketed below.) 


Canadian Converters Co., Ltd., 
reports for fiscal year ended April 


30, 1944,.profits before income tax” 


(including refundable tax) provi- 
sion but after other charges at $237,- 
827 ($239,532), and net income after 
tax provision at $65,270 ($52,912). 

President J. M. Mackie reports 
that operations during the past year 
were restricted due to shortage of 
materials and worker shortage, with 
the demand for company’s products 
far exceeding ability to meet this 
demand. 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd., 
has notified the Montreal Stock 
Exchange that 100 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock, 5% series 
have been purchased for retirement 
and cancellation in May, reducing 
number of shares outstanding to 
133,847 shares. 


~ -PAVENVELOPES 
go to market 


FACTS... 


Herne fighting men to get into fighting trim 

fast is one of paper's many war jobs. The sheets shown 

here being trimmed to size will soon be “‘in uniform" ; 
as manuals, text books and other - instructional 

material for the forces. Sturdy book papers supplied 

by Rolland and other Canadian paper mills thus play 

a major part in teaching the intricate “‘know-how" 

of modern warfare—help save priceless time and lives. 

From production line to front line, paper is in the thick of 
the fight. Use as little as possible—and turn all your 

waste paper in for salvagé. 

* 


ROLLAND PA 
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®SRANCH OFFICE: TORONTO. ONT. @ MILLS AT 
st. STROME, QUE. AND MONT ROLLAND. QUE. 


P-ER 


ee 


“Payday” is a big day for the POPULAR 
FICTION GROUP’S more than 400,000 reader 
families! 79% of these families are iff the wage- 
earner class — with,the majority employed in the 
industrial field, earning more now than since 
1929. That’s why they march to market eager and 
able to buy. 


Are you getting your share of their spending? 
There’s only one way to be sure... place your 
advertising in the- magazines Canada’s wage 
. earners buy month after month and read from 


cover to cover ... the nineteen favorite fiction 
magazines in the POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


group. 


We sell over 425,000 copies every month. That’s 
150,000 more copies than any other Canadian 
magazine. And your.advertisement runs in the 
POPULAR GROUP at a cost of just 96c per 
thousand circulation — the lowest cost per page, 
per thousand, of any magazine in the Dominion! 
Ask your agency — or us — for full details. 


a 


Gt NT 
IIT" 


AL 


The POPULAR group com- 


prises 19 complete 


magazines per 


month. Advertisers buy the group 

as a single unit. The same advertise- 
ment appears in each magazine, so you 
have just one plate cost. 100% of circula- 
tion is in newsstand sales, meaning greater 
reader interest. A.B.C. circulation is 400,- 
000; actual circulation runs over 425,000 


monthly. 


POPULAR 


100 ADELAIDE ST. WN 


WAI INA flap 


Nn e co) 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Drilling 
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Numerous Breaks Make Exploration of Great Interest 


By GORDON M. GRANT 

A witness before the Ontario 
Mining Commission earlier this 
year voiced the opinion that a min- 
ing property, to be any good, must 
have more faults than his wife 
thought he had. 

While this opinion was offered 
jocularly, it is almost axiomatic in 
mining that faults or “breaks’— 
cleavages in rocks where mineral- 
ized solutions have had an oppor- 
tunity to force their way through 
from below to form veins—do pres- 
ent some of the best opportunities 
for finding mines. And it is the 
presence of faults which appears to 
be one of the big reasons behind 
current activity in the Wasa Lake 
area, west of Rouyn, Que., where 
half a dozen drills are now busy 
punching down holes in a hunt for 
new gold mines with other drills 
scheduled to commence operation 
shortly. 


Many Ore-Finding Chances 
A geological map shows that 
Wasa Lake not only embraces the 
western extension of the north and 


Scale — Miles 


0 ' 2 3 
ee 


south branches of the Horne Creek 
fault—associated with the Noranda 
Horne mine further to the east—but 
is also believed to possess a section 
of the main Larder-Cadillac Mal- 


=~ gy 


WASA LAKE AREA 


Beanchastel Twp., Quebec 


artic break—and a host of local 
faults or shear zones, From a geo- 
logical standpoint, a rather excep- 
tional number of chances of finding 
ore bodies appear to be presented, 


.- WANT A BOOST UP? 


"Just beyond the stretching fingers of Canada’s 
new generation lie tomorrow’s free opportun- 
ities: Youth faces the unknown future eagerly 
and unafraid. They don’t want to be levelled 
off with the craven and the failure. They want 


Stimulated initially by the geo- 
logical report of Ontario’s J. E. 
Thompson, activity in the Wasa 
Lake area received a “shot in the 
arm” with both Wasa Lake and 
Siscoe-Moneta drilling running into 
interesting gold intersections. 


Following the Thompson report, 
indications were encouraging enough 
to bring new acquisitions of 
acreage by Ventures. (through) 
Horne Fault Mines), Leitch, Moneta, 
Siscoe, and formation of new com- 
panies on remaining available 
ground — Wingait, Wassanor and 
Winru. Further to the west Renfort 
Gold Mines has taken over the old 
Lake Fortune ground and other 
claims. 


| 


Wasa Lake A “Sleeper” 


Wasa Lake Gold Mines was in a} 


sense a “sleeper” until comparative- 
ly recently. Back in 1936-7, 16 drill: 
holes showed ore along a stretch of 
950 ft. in what is now known as the 
south ore zone. A shaft was put 
down, two levels were established, 
but only three of the ore intersec- 
tions were tested, underground 
work confirming values secured in 
these holes. 


Work was suspended at that time 
although values 4n some holes had 
been rather good—the best hole 
showed 10 ft. 11 in. of core run- 
ning $71.75 a ton and another sec- 
tion of 11 ft. 9 in, running $6.51 a 
ton, plus other values. Work was 


New B.C. R 


From Our Own 
VANCOUVER. — British Colum- 
bia’s new legislation regulating coal 
and petroleum resources is now in 
effect, creating provincial reserves 
in some areas while throwing other 
sections open for prospecting. The 
new measures are expected to en- 
courage the search for coal and oil 
by outside companies while at the 
same time protecting the rights of 
the public against exploitation. 
Royalties and conditions of pros- 
pecting, drilling and leasing are set 
forth in the new order, which gives 
the permittee the exclusive right to 
conduct geological and geophysical 
surveys to discover favorable stru& 
tures. The maximum area to be cov- 
ered by permit will not exceed 
100,000 acres or 160 square miles, at 
a fee of $250 a permit and a rental 
of five cents an acre, rebated if 
that amount of work is done. 
Permits are good for a year and 
are renewable only if actual de- 
velopment is carried out. 
* Drilling permits are also issued, 
each to cover two square miles at 
a fee of $25 per license and 50 cents 
an acre rental, Licenses are on 


Further testing ‘of the south ; testing of the south zone 4] 
planned later. 


Get Results on Riverside 

Next to Wasa Lake Gold Mines, 
chief interest centres in results 
secured at the Riverside and Durbar 
properties of Moneta and Siscoe. A 
good core was pulled recently on 
the Riverside ground near the 
boundary with Durbar, and a sec- 
ond hole is stated to have given a 
very spectacular erratic dssay. 

Horne Creek Fault Mines, an 
early operator in the area, recently 
acquired the Cyril Young claims 
west of Wasa Lake—covering the 
projected strike to the west of the 
new Wasa Lake zone—and drilling 
is under way there. To the east of 
Wasa Lake, Wingait Gold Mines 
holds ground covering the project- 
ed eastern extension of this zone 
and results should be available 
shortly from the first drill hele 
completed on this property. Im- 
mediately to the east of Wingait 
Gold Mines, Horne Creek Fault 
Mines holds extensive acreage. 

Altogether many thousands of feet 
of diamond drilling are’ scheduled 
to be completed to test the stretch 
of ground where the major break, 
representing the Wasa Lake north 
zone, occurs. 

To the south, Wassanor plans a 
diamond drill program and work is 


expected by a newly-formed com- | 


pany, Winru Gold Mines. Arntfield 
is continuing its drilling program 
with some encouragement. 


egulations 


Boom at Wasa Lake To Aid Oil-Coal Hunt 


Correspondent 


for a_year and if drilling is worth 
$7.50 an acre the rental is rebated. 

On discovery of petroleum or na- 
tural gas in commercial quantity, a 
lease covering two square miles and 
costing $25, with a rental of $1 an 
acre is granted. Its life is 20 years 
or the time needed to recover oil 
or gas in the ground. 

Pay 1244% Royalty on Oil 

Royalty of 12%% is payable on 
petroleum, and gas royalties will 
depend on the market price. 

The Coal Act also provides for 
licenses and leases. A small operator 
may mine coal up to 10,000 tons a 
year, the maximum amount of a 
licensee. If licensee ‘tan produce 
more than that amount he is given 
the first opportunity to acquire) 
adjacent ground. To produce more 
than 10,000 tons a year requires a 
lease and the operator must apply 
for one when his production reaches 
that level. 

Licensees having a market for 
more than 100,000 tons a year, may 
obtain more than one license if they 
are able to prove the existence of 
the market, 

25c. A Ton on Coal 

eon on coal produced under 

he new license or lease will be 25 

cents a short ton, and all mining 
jecnts a carried on: beyond the 
presently active workings must 
have the approval of the chief in- 
spector of mines, who will call for 
plans providing for maximum ex- 
traction of coal contingent on good 
mining practise and safety of oper- 
ation. 

Operators will not be permitted 
to abandon an area in favor of an- 
other until they have taken out a 
maxixmum amount of coal. No 
crown grants are permissible. 


Mining 


Concentrates 


Partanen Malartic Gold Mine re- 
ports 51,000 shares have been sold 
on the open market at 7 cents a 
share, increasing issued capital to 
2,064,406 shares, 

o* * B 

Sun Bear Mines reports acquisi- 
tion of 400 acres about a mile and a 
quarter north of Giant Yellowknife 
and adjoining the Varga group of 
Frobisher, 

s * + 

Wilwood Gold Mines reports com- 
pletion of financing for further 
diamond drilling of its property 
north of Night Hawk Lake, east of 
Porcupine. 

a +. 

Stadacona-Rouyn Mines, in liqui- 
dation, is to have a meeting of 
shareholders July 14 to consider a 
proposal made by a group of share- 


holders for the purchase of the as- | - 


NEGUS MINES, LIMITED 


We have prepared a brief analysis on this interesting gold pro- 
ducing company, which we will be pleased to mail on request. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. "Phone ADelaide 2431 


FOR SALE: 


40-acre drilling site located L.S.D. 2, Sec. 
13, Twp. 19, R. 3, W. Sth M., Turner Valley, 
in proven area. Offsets Lion-Sunray No. 
2 and No. 3 wells.. 


For further particulars enquire 


LION OILS LIMITED 
328a-8th Avenue West, Calgary. Alberta. 


ooo 


Mine-making— 


The Bourlamaque Area of North- 
western Quebec is experiencing the 
greatest activity in its history. 

Mine financing, of which a large 
percentage is being supplied by Carlton 
Securities, has provided over $400,000 
during the past four months to the 
treasuries of six mining companies 
now conducting exploration programs 
in the immediate field. 

Six diamond drilling rigs are operat- 
ing on‘a round-the-clock schedule on 
the above properties, with additional 
drilling machines to be added as 
rapidly as they are made available. 
This work is being done by outstanding 
drilling companies under the super- 
vision of the best engineering talent of 
the district. 


Carlton Seeurtties 


Members Ontario Security Dealers Association 
Victory Building — 80 Richmond St. Wes? 
TORONTO ADelaide 5093 ONTARIO 


s 


Several operators would step up | sets of the company by a new com- st February and, while a 
pany. This ruling was made re-| portion of these shares has been 
cently by Mr. Justice L. Boyer in | sold, a considerable interest is re- 
bankruptcy court, Montreal. tained, according to the company's 

See oY annual report. Properties in the 
Cobalt property were sold last year, 
the new management taking posses- 


the freedom to benefit by their own initiative 
and a friendly boost toward their goal. 


For 89 years this Bank has been encouraging 
personal and business enterprise. It has 
provided experienced financial counsel, ade- 
‘quate credit arrangements and complete 
banking facilities for countless undertakings; 


‘These wiiiteilicieie cover the whole gamut 
of Canadian economic life. They range from) 
‘scientific research, through primary industries) 
‘and manufacturing to essentialservices, pros) 
viding new jobs, new markets and new, 
Opportunities. Thus this Bank encourages 
personal initiative and supports enterprising 
people to boost them up the ladder of success 
and enrich the unexcelled living standard in 
which all Canadians share. 


“BANK#TORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 


sion Sept. 15, 1943. Cobalt Products 
plans to be actively engaged in in- 
vestigation and exploration’ of min- 
ing prospects. Balance sheet at 
March 31, 1944, showed current as- 
sets of $177,553 against current lia- 
bilities of only $3,340. 


| $85,080 1: 
is only eqmparatively recently that | able, Drill rigs are not as much of 


Wasa Lake emerged into promin-|, problem as the securing of crews 


Cobalt Products purchased 800,- 
ence, to run them just nowy. 


000 shares of Ortona Gold Mines for 
Test North Zone Now 
The new north zone—1,200 ft. 
north of the south zone—is now be- 
ing tested by two drills spacing 
out holes east and “west at 100-ft. 
intervals. Values in the three holes 
now available are as follows: 
Vert. Width 
= 
370 
290 
250 
272 
181 


240 
272 


400.0-411. 

*Cut value, 0.185 oz. 
Hole No. 190, showing the best 
values, is also the deepest. In hole 
No. 102, 60 ft. of sludge from drill- 
ing ran .32 ounces gold per ton, al- 
though core assays were much 
lower. Possibly three zones may 
have been indicated by drilling in 
the north section. These latest val- 
jjues have been secured directly 
north of where the values were 
found’ in the south zone and inter- 
vening ground is viewed as highly 
potential for further drilling. Three 
or four shear zones occur in be- 
tween and it is a possibility that 
the north and south zones may be 
part and parcel of one mine. So far 
there has been no testing of inter- 

vening ground, the first drill hole | 
on the north zone being a “blind” 
hole to secure geological informa- 

e tion. 


Recently $312,000 has been placed 
FOR 89 YEARS 


in the Wasa Lake treasury and 
with diamond, drill costs at Wasa 
. Lake area ranging only $1.60 -to 
$2.50 a foot, available finances will 
permit a large footage of drilling. 

‘ e : 
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OK. AVY OF YOU EvVéR BUY WA 


W LLACK MARKET... WHAT ABOUT 
1 GASCLENE, FaR INSTANCE? 


Pictured above—York Arsenals Ltd., Toronto. 


Pictured below— 
Confederation Life Association, Toronto. 


B. S. Vanstone, General Manager 


TO 


FREE © ENTERPRISE 


WHAT DOU 


! “WEAN, BL ? 
] ANY OF YOU FELLOWS |i 


WW FAVOUR OF 
LOSING THE Wake ? 


Cafeterias are our business 


If you are considering the installation of a kitchen or 
cafeteria, get our recommendations, sketches, estimates, 
without obligation on your part. We have engineered 
and installed hundreds of kitchens in leading hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and institutions, war industries, 
manufacturing plants and office buildings. 


2. We will determine the type, size and kind of e pene 
you need to do the job efficiently and economically 


3. We will submit plans and sketches, together with esti- 
mates of cost, for your approval. 


This entire service up to this point is*free with 
absolutely no obligation on your part. If the plans 
and costs are satisfactory we will: 
4, Manufacture the equipment needed. 


§, Have our installation engineers follow through and install 
the equipment right to the point where your chef can 
step in and take over. 


Get in touch with us. 


PATRIOTISM CAN'T BE 


PART TIME 
Chiseling a little, on some regue 
lation seems irksome, may 
not appear very serious to us. But 
just the same, it és putting: our 
convenience ahead of the safety 
of Canadians overseas. To keep 
them — with all vi) ay need 

is war, needs careful 
large scale planning of a// our 
resources. The little bit of some- 
thing extra one man chisels mul- 
tiplied by thousands of other part- 
time patriots throws all this 
planning out. Patriotism must be 
an all os nothing affair. 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 
Londen Canode 


Here is how our Industrial Kitchen Division can 
serve you: 


1, Our engineers will check the available floor space with the 
number of people you wish to serve. 


ee ae 


MONTREAL LONDON WINNIPEG 


TORONTO CALGARY VANCOUVER 
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CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


A LIVING PROFESSION 


That the accounting profession is capable and desirous of 
moulding its traditions of the past to the problems of the 
present is evident in its thought of today. Speaking at the 
annual dinner of the Society of Chartered Accountants of the 
Province of Quebec, Mr. George O. May, one of the leaders of 
the profession on this continent, remarked that traditional 
beliefs have to be re-examined to determine which stiould be 
adhered to and which should be modified. “Accounting,” he 
said, “is a language, and in order that it may be both meaning- 
ful and carry its meaning to those to whom it is addressed, it 
must have a judicious combination of stability and flexibility.” 
Mr. Henry G. Norman, president of The Dominion Association 
of Chartered Accountants, at a meeting in Ottawa, suggested 
that the accountant might venture beyond his accustomed 
scope, so as to broaden his usefulness in the fleld of adviser and 
general counsellor to management. He said: “Our training and 
experience should make us typically objective, factual, analytic 
and careful in our viewpoint. In my mind it is not sufficient 
that the auditor of a company should merely verify past results. 
Management wants counsel as to what should be done under 
certain given circumstances and conditions.” 


New Interest. in Noncallables 


Heavy Taxation Puts Them in the Investment Spotlight 


With the current high level of traded, there are at least a couple 
taxation, some investment authori-| of dozen noncallable prefered is- 
ties are predicting a practical dis-| sues available to Canadian inves- 
appearance of preferred stock as a tors. Attesting the activity of busi- 
method of corporate financing on! ness during wartime, none of these | 
,one hand, and as a channel for in-| issues (listed in an accompanying | Nickel Co. preferred shares have at 
vesting funds on the other. table) shows any arrears of divi-|times sold well above their call 

Two reasons are advanced for | dends. The majority have paid divi- | prices, there is an understandable 
this rather startling prediction: dends regularly either since the | reluctance on the part of investors 

1. Bond issues are much more | Companies concerned were \incor-| to pay much more than call prices 

porated or since the preferred stock | for preferred issues, thus exposing 
economical than preferred issues | ins first a | themissiees te lean of ane od euuital 
from the tax standpoint for new |, | issues were first made. A group of aiauae ae a - 
financing—money paid as bond | Compared with yields available : P P 7 en 
ca tee which might possibly show a 
interest is “expense” (from the) on gilt-edged bonds, returns on the : 
stronger upward movement than 
company’s standpoint) but money | non- -callablé preferreds , may seem | 
the noncallable preferred, is the 
available for preferred dividends | fairly good. But present. prices, | lessening list of issues with accumu 
is profit and subject to profit tax | | compared with 1939 lows, indicate |, |. as 
lations of dividend arrears. Many 
of 40% or more before it leaves’ that yield on this class of stock has in this category have been the 
the hands of the company. | been definitely downward: - y 

2. Many companies are now fol- 
lowing a policy of retiring or re- 
ducing their preferred issues out of 


it the possibility of the calling in of 
issues and their replacement with 
issues carrying a lower rate, saving 
money for the company. 

While issues such as International 


“fastest movers” among the prefer- 
reds. But they have not been sought 
so extensively as the noncallables 
by those wishing a more gilt-edged 
investment. 

While the search for a better yield 
has no doubt been a factor in push- 
ing noncallable preferred prices 
higher, the improved positions of 
the companies themselves has also 
played an important part. Working 
capital position of many companies 
has shown substantial improvement 
—and outlook for a continuation of 
steady dividends on noncallable 
preferred stocks is just that much 
better whether business continues at 
its present high level or stabilizes 
on a lower plane. 


DONALD R. MACQUARRIE 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS 


Established 1895 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Federal Building, Toronto 


Present 
price 
$ 


Low 
1939 
$ 


Nonesliahie Peehiteds WINSPEAR, HAMILTON, ANDERSON & CO. 
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CALGARY VANCOUVER 


surplus working capital—or gre 

contemplating replacement of pre- 

ferred stocks with bonds to save 
tax expense. 

But evgn with the present strong 
market for corporate bonds which 
would make flotation of refunding 
bond issues comparatively easy and 
inexpensive for most companies, 
one type of preferred stock is ex- 


pected to continue.available on the | 


market—the preferred stock with 
the non-callable clause. As prefer- 


if the present trend toward lower 
interest rates continues, it is prob- 
able that the noncallable prefer- 
reds may increase in popularity. 

Where a rather secure income is 
desired; dividends from a preferred 
issue are particularly attractive for 
the corporate investment portfolio 
because they are tax free (dividends 
in the hands of another company 
are nontaxable) whereas interest 
received is taxable as part of a com- 
pany’s profit. 

Excluding issues of smaller com- 
panies which are not as actively 


Oil Production 


Canada Starch ... 
Canadian Car .... 
Canadian Celanese . 
Canadian Cottons .... 
Canadian Industries 
| Canadian Oil Cos. ....sees. 
| Dominion Glass .....eeee++ 
Dominion Textile 

Imperial Tobacco ....s+0+.. 
Int. Bronze Pwdrs. ...0s++. 
Lake of Woods .......seees. 
Montreal Cottons ...... Cees 
Moore Corp., A -. 

Moore Corp., E 

National Brewe~ 

Ogilvie Flour . coos 
St. Lawrence Flour 





Sherwin-Williams ....+. 
South. Can. Power ... 


| Steel of Canada ..... pip 
reds become fewer and fewer, and 


Tucket Tobacco 


Western Grocers ....6.6556. 103% 


While the upward movement in 
noncallables has been most'marked, 
it appears that there are reasons for 
thinking the noncallable preferreds 
are more likely to feature any fur- 
ther upward movement in preferred 
stocks than most of those which are 
noncallable. Many of the preferred 
which are noncallable are rapidly 
reaching the point, ifthey have not 
already reached it, where they are 
selling at close to call prices or bet- 
ter. Any further upward movement 
beyond this point would bring with 


. 


Princess Area Scene 


Renewed 


Oil Hunt 


From Our Own Correspondent 


CALGARY.—The California-Stan- 
dard Co, is going to try again for 
production in the Devonian lime- 
stone in the Princess-Steveville 
area, Location has been made for 
Princess-C.P.R. No. 8 in the center 
of the northeast 10 acres of L.S.D. 
16 21-20-12w4. The well is to be 
drilled by Can-Tex Drilling Co., 
using the rotary rig now at the Con- 
rad Province No. 2 well. Drilling 
will likely get under way early in 
July. 

The new location is 990. ft. west 
and 330 ft. north of the Standard of 
B.C. Princess C.P.R. No. 1 well, 
completed in 1940 at 6,155 ft., plug- 
ged back to 3,195 ft. and left stand- 
ing capped as a potential “gas well.” 
The rig was twice wrecked by high 
pressure gas flows, and resultant 
mechanical problems prevented a 
full test of possibilities of oil-bear- 
ing sections found in the Devonian 
lime. 

In the Devonian, this well has en- 
countered the most promising oil 
show yet encountered in this hori- 
zon on the Alberta plains, the lim- 
ited oil recovered showing a grav- 
ity of 31 to 33 degrees API. Log of 
the well shows Sunburst sand at 
3,165 ft.; Madison lime 3,236 ft.; 
Three Forks 3,615 ft.; Jefferson 
3,985 ft.; Rock Salt 5,132 ft.; Upper 
Cambrian 5463 ft.; Precambrian 
6,147 ft. (Devonian lime is covered 
by the Three Forks and Jefferson.) 
Devonian oil shows were at 3,960-80 
ft. and 5,353 ft. Water was found at 
4,740-4,825 ft., with gas at 3,960 and 
5,130 ft. Large high-pressure gas 
flows also came in at 3,161 and 
3,255 ft. 


Borradaile Drills New Well 

Borradaile Oils, subsidiary of the 
Acme Oil & Gas Co., has staked 
location for its Borradaile No. 7 
well, in the south extension of the 
Vermilion oilfield. The new well is 
in the centre of the southeast 10 
acres of L.S.D. 5 20-50-5w4, an 
eighth of a mile south of the Acme 
No, 5 producer, and the same dis- 
tance east of the recently complet- 
ed Borradaile No. 6, which was 
placed on pump June 4, with aver- 
age yield during the first few days 
of 37 bbl. daily of 14 gravity oil. 
This well is currently the most 
southerly producer in the field. The 
No. 7 site was being rigged up at 
last report. 


Pacific Oil & Refinery of Alberta 
Ltd. announced location Friday 
afternoon for its Twin River No, 4 
well, to be drilled in L.S.D. 1 10-2- 
20w4, offsetting its Twin River No. 
2 oil producer to the northwest. 
Pacific also reports that it will 
shortly stake a well, Twin River 
No. 5, in the east half of section 
21-2-20w4, over two miles north of 
their No. 2 and 4. 

* 


Calmont 1A Sizeable 


Calmont No, 1A, Wartime Oils 
backed well in central Turner Val- 
ley, has been assigned an initial al- 
lotment rating the well as the best 
of the string Wartime Oils com- 
pletions in thf§ field to date. The 
well has a quota of 9,000 bbl. per 
30 days, effective June 15, with 
daily maximum recovery set at 375 
bbl. The well is currently operating 
at around 250 bbl. daily, under 
1,100 lb. ack pressure, with a gas/ 
oil ratio of about 1,100 cu. ft. per 
bbl. The well is located in L.S.D. 
10 35-19-3w5. 

a 


Pinhorn Attracts Attention 


Considerable development by sev- 
eral independent groups is looked 
for shortly along or adjacent to the 
Milk River on the southeastern Al- 
berta plains. In the area located 50 
to 70 miles south and east of the 
Taber oilfield, and immediately 
north of the McColl Frontenac Pin- 
horn holdings, now under develop- 
ment, independents have already 
taken up geological reservations 
covering around 60,000 acres from 
the Alberta Government, with ap- 
plication made for a reservation on 
at least another 20,000 acres. 

The latest reservation granted 
covers about 20,000 acres and was 
taken out on behalf of Taber-Pin- 
horn Oils, a new subsidiary of 
Northend Petroleums Ltd. This res- 
ervation covers: W% Section 35, all 
of 34, 33, 32 and.31, Twp. 2 Rge. 
10w4; the E% of Section 36 Twp. 2 
Ree. 11w4; Sections 1-22, 27-33 Twp. 
3 Rge. 10w4. 

Another recent reservation, now 
believed held by Great Bend Oils, 
a new company organized in To- 
ronto, flanks the Taber-Pinhorn 
Oils block to the east. It covers 
around 20,000 acres, including: Sec- 
tions 7, 9, 10, W% and NE % of 11, 


all of 14-23, NE% of 26, all of 27-35, 


Rate 
$ 1943 
7.00 13.18 
6.00 16.38 
7.00 9.85 
2.99 
12.46 
16.38 
95.58 
15.68 
16.65 
84.35 
3.47 
3.46 
22.74 
11.52 
54.29 
54.29 
14.73 
50.20 
23.38 
13.18 
9.84 
16.07 
34.94 
22.84 
24.80 


Belding-Corticelli ... 
Canadian Cottons ... 
Canada Starch 
Canadian Cart 
Canadian Celanese .. 
Canadian Cottons® .. 
Canadian Industries . 
Canadian Oil Cos. ... 
Dominion Glass .... 
Dominjon Textile ... 
Imperial Tobacco ... 
Int. Bronze Pwdrs. .. 
Lake of Woods 
‘Montreal Cottons ... 7.00 
Moore Corp, “A”e .. 47.00 
Moore Corp. “B”e* .. 7.00 
National Breweries.. 1.75 
Ogilvie Flour Mills... 7.00 
St. Lawr. Flour Mills 7.00 
Sherwin-Williams .. 7.00 
South. Can. Power .. +¢6.00 
Steel of Canada ..... 43.00 
Supertest Pete. ..... 1.50 
Tuckett Tobacco .... 7.00 
Western Grocers .... 7.00 
+Participating. dDeficit. 


7.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
7.00 
7.00 
292 
1,50 
7.00 


Convertible. 


—Earned a Share— Regularly Price Yield 


1942 
18,37 
16.35 

9.45 

3.42 
16.25 
16.35 
97.85 
17.01 
29.63 
79.70 

3.51 

2.57 
34.47 
14.58 
49.70 
49.70 
17.80 
40.62 
22.56 
18.55, 
12.10 
18.49 
38.52 
19.70 
34.48 


1939 
13.03 
17.77 
11.29 
dl.78 
18.77 
17.77 

134.02 
22.61 
22.90 
52.57 

3.94 

3.46 
40.57 
17.42 
47.10 
47.10 
16.37 
49.82 
28.10 


from $ 
Issuance 132 
1911 125% 
1928 113 
1941 27 
1931 145 
1911 125% 
Issuance 167% 
1908 140 
1913 158 
1905 160 
1912 1% 
1934 "24% 
1935 139 
1911 130 
1929 200 
1929 
1909 
Issuance 
Issuance 
14.75 1936 
11.02 1920 
18.04 Pd. regu’ly 
_ 50.65 Issuance... 
22.01 ~° 1913 154% 
18.08 1926 130 
§Before participating feature. 


% 

5.3 
48 
6.2 
6.5 
48 
48 
4.1 


35% 
162% 
137% 
140 
105% 

15 


4Of which $1.25 paid under participating feature. ¢U. S. funds. 


Twp. 3 Rge. 9w4; and Sections 13, 
14, 23, 24, 25, NE% of 26, all of 34, 35, 
and 36, Twp. 3 Rge. 10w4, Initial 
drill test on this block is expected 
to be announced in the very near 
future. 

A third reservation, taken out 
some months ago, is that of Hugh 
Fraser, located between the Taber- 
Pinhorn: Oils and the McColl- 
Frontenac Oil Pinhorn block, This 
reservation includes: Sections 5, 6, 
7, 15-22, 28, 29 and 30, Twp. 2 Rge. 
10w4; Sections 1, 2, 9-16, 21-25, NE 
% of 26, all of 27 and 28, Twp. 2, 
Rge. llw4. Development’ on this 


block is also expected in the near on 


future. 


Mining Options 


Rusk Porcupine Mines—By May 11 
agreement, a million shares — to 
Wm. Edwards as follows: blocks of 200,- 
000 shares each at 7%, 10, 12% 15 and 17%e 

a share payable $4,000 with 90 days and 
$2,500 thereafter every 30 days for 20 
months, with balance payable $10,000 
monthy. Authorized capital is 3.5 million 
shares with 1,330,905 shares issued. 

Tungold Mines—By May 31 agreement, a 
million shares optioned to M. J. Ross as 
follows: blocks of 100,000 shares each at 
20, 25, 30, 40 and 50c a share; 300,000 shares 
at 75c a share; and 200,000 shares at $1 a 
share. Authorized capital is three million 
shares with 1,203,005 issued. 

Vianor Malartic Mines—By June 1 agree- 
ment, 1.5 million shares optioned to Air- 
quests Ltd. as follows: blocks of 200,000 
shares each at 10, 12%, 15, 17%, 20, 40 and 
70c a share and .100,000 res at $1 a 
share, payable $5,000 monthly with balance 
within two years. Authorized capital is 
a. million shares with 1,300,005 shares 

ued, 
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Mining Options 


Chellew Gold Mines—By June 1 agree- 
ment, J. M. Macintosh agreed to pur- 
chase 50,000 shares at 10c a share and re- 
ceived an option on a further 1,450,000 
shares as follows: 250,000 shares at 10c a 
share; 100, ee blocks at 1242, 15, 17%, 
20, 22%, 25 and 30c 200,000 
shares at 50c a share; 100,000 shares 
at 60c a share; 200,000 shares at 70c a 
share. Authorized capital is three million 
shares with 1,043,005 shares issued. 


East Sullivan Mines—By May 25 agree- 
ment, Federal Trading & Agency Co. 
Ltd. purchased 500,000 shares at 20c a 
share and received an option on a million 
shares as follows: 100, 

; 200,000-share blocks at 30, 35 and 
40c a share; 100,000 shares at 45c a share; 
and 200,000 shares at 50c a share, all pay- 
able within 18 months. Authorized 

pe is three million shares with 1,000,- 
.shares issued. 


” eae Valley Mines—By May 16 agree- 
ment, a_ million shares optioned to 
Douglas ee & Enterprises Ltd. 
in poems of 100,000 shares each at 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, ny 15, 17% and 20c a share. 
Au thorized ca: pital is three million shares 
with 1,000,008. Snares issued. 

Mines—By May 8 agreement, 1.1 
millitee oon joned to W. A. Dempsey 
as follows: shares at 10c a share; 

200,000 aoa ‘at 12%c a share; 300, 300,006 
shares at 15c a share; 100. ,000-share blocks 
at 20, 25, 39 and 40c a share, all 
within 18 taonths. Authorized capi ais 
ose eaen on shares with 1,150,005 shares 
issued, 


Keymor Gold Mines—By June 5 agree- 
ment, William Scott agreed pene 
100,000 shares at 5c a share, payable within 
120 days, and received an option on 
1.7 million shares as follows: 400,000 
shares at 5c a share; 300,000 shares at 10c 
a share; 200,000-share blocks at 15, 20, 25 
and 35c a re; 100, share blocks at 
50 and 75c a share, payable 50,000 shares 
— commencing within 150 days with 
yable ,within two years. 
Author! capital is three million shares 
with 1,000,005 shares issued. 


Louvore Gold Mines—By May 31 agree- 
ment, A. H. Wells purchased 150,000 
at 5c a shave and received an opti 

,350, as follows: 100,000 chares 
at Sc a 2 eee 250,000 shares 3 Thee a 
share; 200,000 shares at 10c a ~ 
shares at 12% pe 15c a share, wi' 
at 20 to 40c a . ee 100, — chures 
by Aug. 1, ied a and 000 shares 
monthly. Authorized capital > three mil- 
lionsshares with 1,150, shares issued. 


Norman Malartic Mines—By April 13 
agreement, 1.4 million shares optioned to 
J. G. McChesney as follows:~blocks of 
200,000 shares each at 5, 8, 13 and 18 a 
share, payable within 11 months with 
balance at 20 to 40c a share payable within 
18 months. Authorized capital is three 
—— shares with 1,058,963 shares 

su 


Prescott Porcupine Gold Mines—By June 
6 agreement, A. G. Fisher agreed to pur- 
chase 100,000 shares at 5 cents a share and 
received an option on a further 1,899,995 
shares as follows: blocks of 200,000 shares 
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Starlight Mines—By Seis 5 agreement, 
L. M. Atwell agreed to purchase ,000 
shares at 5c a share, payable forthwith 
option on a million shares as 

nee at 8c a share, pay- 
able by Nov. 30, 1944; blocks of 200,000 
shares each at 20,18 15 and 30c, payable by 
Dec., 1945; and 300,000 shares at 20c a 
caplet i three el by Oct. 31, 1945. Authorized 
million shares with 1,300,- 
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Position of Chartered Banks of Canada as of April 29, 1944, Shown by Monthly Returns to Minister of Finance 


NAME OF Notes in 
‘BANK Circulation | to 


Montreal 

Nova Svtotia........ bee 

TOPORUO. «ove esanee arco 

Provinciale 
7,903,246 

10,640,450 27, 
1,427,526 
1,874,712 
1,580,417 

442,089 


Royal 

Dominion 

Nationale. .....cseee. 
Imperial ose 
Barclays (( ‘anada) 


Total $8,594,883 


20f this amount $65,047,819 represents deposits in Canada in currencies éther than Canadian. 


Notes 
Gold and of 
Subsidiary Bank 
Coin held | 


101 

and 
Subsidiary 
Coin held 
in Canada 
$ i 1.8 
20,439) 


NAME OF | 
BANK 


wal Bal. Due sod Bal. Due 
Dominion 
Government 


—— 


34,683,592 
17,479,259 
7,019,644 
2,742,486 
22,134,328 
177,475 
13,346,025 
7,030,768 
l 1'393,07 1 
3,766,511 


146,773,159 


of 
Elsewhere | Canada 


28,089,697 | 105,865,363 


eposits by dvances 
to Provincial 
Governments 


3 
= 745, a 


413,691,160 
549,538,869 
95,464,033 
62,827,537 
100,962,706 
6,252,528 


1,987,389,794 


Deposits 
with 
Bank 
of Other 
Canada Banks 


a 
191,030 


s0vt. 
and Bank 

Notes 
other than 
Canadian 


Notes Cheques 
on other ° 


banks 


Savings 


538,098,831 
193,855,607 
134,529,949 

69,940,735 
431,039,763 
478,762,563 
110,611,954 
162,540,877 
128,236,862 


2,25: 


Bal. due to 
other Banks 
in Canada U.K. 


3,660,279 
4,671,770 
~ 

( 


= 
3,607,702 
714 


‘ 
1,541,591 
1,399,690 
1,482,910 

51,354 


Deposits 


Due to 
Bisewhere, 


banks in 


6,054,343 5 357,510 


, 671,574 600,750,465 16,578,653 


alances | 
due by 
other 
banks | 
| in Canada 
z | 


Due by 
banks 
in U.K, 


Govt. sec. 
short 
term 


Due by 
banka 
elsewhere 


$ | $ 
1,572 ei ¢é 7,486,4. 39 


i ee ok ee 
29,109,872} 566,787,362 


10,741,549 
1,623,533 
1,069, 187 


8,162 , 638 
4, 594, 004 


2, 823 18 
30,746,936 


Govt. sec. 
long 
term 


225,798,679 


LIABILITIES 
Due to 

ks 
lsewhere, 


5 
18,657,872 


1, 430, 480 


~” 100,506,828 


tAnd loans for which they are guarantors. 


ASSETS 


Canadian 
municipal 
securities 


Public sac. Other 


other 


| 


ant a tai tani Ageia 
ea $ $ $ 
| 


5,798, 778 


Call and 
bonds short loans 
Canadian | and stocks | in Canada 


Pad Up 


36,000,000 | 1,381,465,901 
12,000 503,472 


~ 196,780,000 


Call and 
short loans 


loans in 
Canada 


~ 448,500,000 | 5,726,637,008 


Loans to 
provincial 


govern- 
} ments 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


Total tal tal Last 
Listitioe | Acdatna | saves | pittina 
; 


133,206,341 
34,605,000 
30,443,541 


29,927,494 2391, 14s 


“510,348,763 | 39,657,401 


Tota 


Bank circulation ! assets =, 
Premises 


| 70,821,510] 24064070 | 4,533,974 | 21,200017 182,626,582 | 7,605,921 1,058,454 
4,087,244 | 1,761,430] 92,746,174 | 14,818,056 

3,355,155 14,027,841 | | 

10,752,335 178,417,366 | 16,217,832 


| 
16,775,211 326,647 | 13,400,000 18,536; 1,923,613 
2,032,516 64,502 5,246,625 2,295,304 
818,602 715! 2, 209,088 
833,893 85,484 
4,172,345 


19,779,440} 139,603,081 
3,285,683} 83,169,155 
1,638,866 


33,360,907 
63,553,469 


1,384,319,989 

89,615,823 504,959,580 
eee 40 
010,604 

l, ont 428,369 
l, 570,413,386 


{901,793} 10,832,659] 20,813, 102 : 1697! 15,092, 255| | 12'450,958 
5,306,911} 28.8 645| 100,50 244,308 


526,948 0, 
01'745'859 5,577,467| 
12,019,938 


i} 28,926,221) 7 . 
3,425,719} 24,419,427 
‘orraes! 8,814,178 eas 
6,989,569} 22,595,906; | 

NM 9, 19,640 3 169, 773 229, 919 4h 864, 023 6548, 770 


Total, «2050s | ‘8 407, 70 2, 411, ,202]116,014, 11,047 1385, 173 3,048] "666,624 | 92, 138,1 130 181,39 396, .770) 2.430 2,439 ove] “42, 335, 588 173, 3,480, 026 1 1995, 789,6 601 1 032,084,652 652 | 67,419,828 | 216,748,054) 77,044,588 


eer re er nee nec ern ce 


*The business of the Bank in San 
Francisco, U.S.A., is carried on under 


Winnipeg, Fort William 


65 
and Port Arthur coma... 10,199 
Dominion....... 
a 
mperis 
Barclays (Can.). 


54, 745,356 
6,338,013 
9, 260. 838 

il ‘075,320 

_ 900,036 


5: 26, 262, 559 
85,159,896 
95,158,231 
109,573,774 

5, 123,01 082 


1,740,502 
117,620 


T. P. GEGGIE 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
PHONE ELGIN 8557 
330 Bay St. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


70,789,719| 866,976,008 | 116,623,419 


11,524,087 ¥ 1,051,128 
881,064 1,099 i 53,479,836 636,572 053 : 511,791 203,553 
321,772; 252,729,643 
276; 298,405,684 
_ Th 402 34.0 081 | 
41,528,361 
=" > SS ! i 


857,724 6,649,385 
9,348,889 | 34,028,029) 188,774,185| 77,345,038 11,818,684 3,820,138) 
627, 153,750 252,984,901 
10,995,526 2,833,27 42,666,505 556,649 | 3,031,242 g 143,818! 
6,848,563 324011 22,421 | 3,631, 307 i fecusuens ‘ 151,484° 
7,100,407 1,000 222,100 3,808 7,342| 29,965,251 
4,946,327 | 48,302,631 ~ 9,009,302 "74.142, 508 2,466,005 “64,144,801 3,280,222 2| 13,113,015) “BT 742,308,937 
! 
porated in the above return.—Footnote Commerce (California) are included in «Total a include $100,566,825 let- 
the above gerieral statement.—Foot- ters of credit outstanding as shown in 


under the laws of the sta of Cali- 
to Bank of Montreal return. 


oa = — et = —— = — _ aia 7 ters - 
the name of a loc*lly incorporated +The Canadian Bank of Commerce nk in that State an e assets an note to Canadian nk of Commerce ilities. 
company and he ‘g,ures are ‘incor- (California) has been, incorporated liabilities of the Canadian Bank ‘ of return. 
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The Battle of the Budworm 


Parasite Bugs From B. C. May Save the Eastern Forests 


Climaxing the spread of the! 
spruce budworm plague across | 
northern Ontario. and Quebec, : 
‘which has already destroyed 15,000 ' 
square miles of timber stands in 
the former province, the recent 
forest fires which are estimated to 
have destroyed 170,000 acres of 
standing timber have spotlighted 
the campaign to save from destruc- 
tion in the next few years an ad- 
ditional 30,000 square miles of 
Canadian forests now menaced by 
the pest. 


The rapid spread of recent fires 
and the difficulty with which they 
were checked is attributed to a 
material degree to the effect of the 
spruce budworm by a Dominion 
entomologist. Dead balsam and 
white spruce are like tinder in the 
forest, he points out, and it is al- 
most impossible to check the ter- 
rifie blaze that results when fire 
gets under way in these areas. In 
addition, the fire fighters are hamp- 
ered by the fact that passage 
through the woods is blocked by 
fallen trees. In recent years many of 
the worst fires in Ontario have 
originated in areas infested by the 
spruce budworm. 


Threat to Pulpwood 

Forest entomologists have for a 
number of years been sounding the 
ominous warning that unless the 
pest is checked effectively and soon, 
most of the pulpwood stands in 
Canada are in danger of being 
seriously damaged. Spreading at an 
accelerated rate as it widens the 
circle of its activities, especially in 
the East, the forests of Quebec and 
New Brunswick are menaced by 
the future spread of the pest. 
As its passage leaves a wide 
swath of dead trees through the 
forest it has attacked, the effects 
of the damage continue for years 
after the actual outbreak. The forest 
fire menace becomes most serious 
about three years after the bud- 
worm has dene its work. 

As the forests are destroyed, soil 
conditions are changed. Erosion fol- 
lows in the same manner as where 
the forest has bern overcut. Final 
result, according i forestry offi- 
cialis, might be wide stretches of 
northern desert areus in Canada 
and the disappearance of a large 
proportion of the forest industrieg 
of the Dominion followed by seri- 
ous economic consequences. 


New Weapons Tried 


Experiments in the combined use 
of two new weapons are being made 
by the Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forests in its latest at- 
tack on the spruce budworm. They 
started in May with the use of the 
auto-gyro plane. An appropriation 
of $20,000 was made by the depart- 
ment to provide use of the plane 
curing the coming summer and 
fall on a test area in Algonquin 
Park, already heavily infested. 


The auto-gyro was chosen for the 
new experiment because of un- 
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satisfactory results in previous ex- 
periments made in aerial dusting 
with arsenate poisons about 16 
years ago when the spruce bud- 
worm began to invade the Sudbury 
district forests. Then it was found 
the high speed and altitude neces- 
sary for safe flying with’ ordinary 
aeroplanes made good coverage 
difficult. The auto-gyro, with its 
low possible speed of 40 miles per 
hour and its ability to fly safely 
at low levels, is ideal. 


U. 8S. Provides DDT 


A new insecticide, DDT, de- 
veloped by Swiss research chemists 
and vigorously exploited by the 
Allied armies, is being pro- 
vided by the United States Govern- 
ment for the experiment. Described 
as the “penicillin of pest control”. 
the new bug poison has already 
ac! ‘ved marvellous results, spray- 
ed from aeroplanes in northern Al- 
berta to free large areas along the 
Alaska highway from miosquitoes. 
It has also béen used in Italy and 
Northern Africa against pests 
carrying typhus, with astonishing 
results. 5 


Officially known as dichloro- 
diphenyl-trichloro ethane, the drug 
is said to be so powerful that three 
months after it has been sprayed 
on a screen, a fly walking across 
the screen will be. killed. 
It is harmless to animals, birds and 
fish in the areas sprayed. How ef- 
fective it will be when sprayed on 
large forest areas has yet to be 
proved. At present only small 
quantities of DDT are available for 
this purpose, as 90% of the produc- 
tion of the drug goes to the armed 
services for disease control in 
Italy and North Africa and insect 


—Courtesey Dr. C. E. Atwood, Division of Entomology. 


control in the jungles of the Pacific 
war area, 


Put Parasite To Work 


Acting on the principle “Set a 
bug to catch a bug” federal offi- 
cials are completing a plan for an- 
other experimental attack on the 
budworm, Studies by entomolo- 
gists have revealed the fact that 
areas of British Columbia timber 
stands where an insect parasite, 
phytodietus fumiferanae, is found 
in quantities, appear to be more 
or less resistant to damage by the 
budworm. This summer, they in- 
tend to move millions of these para- 
sites to areas in eastern Canada 
menaced by the budworm. 


So far there is no definite in- 
formation on the ability of this 
parasite to actually control the bud- 
worm in eastern forests, but it is 
known to prey on the larvae of this 
insect in B. C, 


“They are found {n sufficient 
quantities in British Columbia to 
be suspected of having value in 
prevention of outbreaks of the bud- 
worm there” states Dr. C. E. At- 
wood, Division of Entomology, 
Ottawa, who has conducted most 
of the research work of the divi- 
sion into the budworm. 


Recently the National Researth 
Council of Canada, Ottawa, was 
interviewed by a committee of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, headed by Earl Shaw, of Mont- 
real. The committee asked for 
guidance and assistance in a Dom- 
inion-wide campaign against the 
pest. As a result, the National Re- 
search Council is studying all work 
now being conducted and is con- 
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The photograph shows how the Ainsworth Spacialite blends with the 


ceiling to avoid disagreeable contrast and glare. The small 


cut shows an 


8-foot section of Spacialite. Ainsworth Spacialite is MADE IN CANADA 
by Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited. 


Natura light makes seeing 


view, and reduces the brightness 


sidering adding its resources to 
the fight. 


How Damage Is Done 


Life history of the individual 
budworm explains the amazing 
damage inflicted by the species. The 
tiny worms hatch from the eggs 
on’ the needles of balsam and 
spruce about the middle of the 
summer and without previous feed- 
ing weave a small tent-like shelter 
in which they live without feeding 
for the rest of the summer. In the 
following spring they come out and 
devote themselves to their career 
of destruction, eating and growing, 
usually feeding on the new foliage, 
for about two months, 


About the end of June the worms 
transform themselves into pupae 
and about 10 days later they emerge 
as pretty nocturnal moths with an 
amazing fecundity. They lay the 
eggs on needles of balsam and 
spruce in the area. 


The spruce budworms spread 
more rapidly through forests in 
which there is a proportion of bal- 
sam but it readily attacks white and 
red spruce. ; 


Ontario Worst Hit 


So far, major damage has occur- 
red in Ontario, Quebec and New 
Brunswick where, it is estimat- 
ed, in the past 40 years the spruce 
budworm has destroyed 250 million 
cords of pulpwood up to the cur- 
rent year. 


In western Canada, Manitoba 
forestry officials are keeping a vigi- 
lant watch along their eastern 
boundary for spread of the pest 
from Ontario. The nearest point it 


has reached so far is at Sioux Look- 
out, Ont. Under the supervision of 


Nfld. Governors 
Confer With U.K. 


Meeting Seen Prelude to 
Return of Responsible 
Government to Island 


se ashes ‘ ~ 

* ST. JOHN'S, NFLD.—The return 
road to responsible government for 
the people of Newfoundland was 
paved recently with the announce- 
ment that three Commissioners had 
been named, to proceed to England 
to discuss the matter with the Do- 
minion’s secretary. 

Commissioners named were, Sir 
John Puddester, Vice-chairman of 
the Commission, Hon. L. E. Emer- 
son, Commissioner for Justice (both 
Newfoundlanders serving on the 
Commission of six which governs 
the isle), and one English Commis- 
sioner, Hon, yw. D. H. Dunn, Com- 
missioner for Natural Resources. 

First knowledge of the invitation 
came on May 9 insthe House of 
Lords, when Lord Cranborne in a 
Lords address made the announce- 
ment that the British Government 
had asked the Newfoundland Gov- 
ernment to send its representatives 
to England to discuss Newfound- 
land’s political and economic post- 
war status. 

Perhaps another determining fac- 
tor was the Goodwill Commission, a 
group of three English M.P.’s, who 
came to the island last summer, 
under the leadership of Lord Am- 
mon. This Commission presented 
a report to Parliament on the isle. 
It is interesting to note, however, 
that Lord Cranborne, announcer of 
the invitation, did not concur with 
Lord Ammon’s . statement that 
“Newfoundland ‘was no advertise- 
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Employees, through Suggestion Plan, 


Ideas are weapons helping to win the war: Here at McKinnon’s, where all of us are 


Help Save Time, Cut Waste, Up Quality 


engaged entirely in war production, we encourage our people to develop ideas on how 
to increase output : ; ; save materials and operating costs ; 1 « better our products : ss 
improve safety ; ; ; and so, speed Victory: The committee has reviewed thousands of 
suggestions and accepted hundreds; Top awards of $750 have been paid to four em- 
ployees; James Delgaty of our Inspection Department has received one top awatd and 
three others, totalling $1,695. In all, $18,425 has been paid out for.accepted suggestions 
since May 11, 1942. This is a unique record and one of which we feel pardonably proud, 
because it indicates the high degree of cooperation that exists in our plants, and because 
it proves, in a most practical way, how completely ‘Victory Is Our Business!” 
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Cc. G. Gill, senior forest engineer, 
Manitoba Forest Service, the prov- 
ince is working with Dominion 
entomologists on preventative and 
protective measures against the in- 
sect. 

Because the budworm feeds by 
preference on balsam rather than 
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spruce, Chief Forest Engineer Gill 
believes that good forest manage- 
ment may keep the pest out of 
Manitoba. Papers companies are 
being urged to cut a higher propor- 
tion of balsam for pulp and a re- 
duction of timber dues on balsam is 
being considered. 
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Further protection may develop 
from experiments being conducted 
in the Dominion Entomological 
Laboratory. 

Already the forest plague has 
spread from Ontario into Quebec in 
areas of the upper Ottawa River 
and in the Temiscamingue district. 
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New Brunswick is so far free from 
the pest, but most of the forest 
stands of that province, as are most 
of the accessible areas in Quebec, 
are ripe for an onslaught of the 
pest, especially in the areas where 
a high proportion of mature balsam 
occurs in the stands. 


Scratchy finish revolutionizes 
previous concept of "tool life’”’ 


PROBLEM: To increase life of tools, which 


were giving unsatisfactory finish to Aluminum 
parts long before normal Tool Life had expired. 


“CUT-AID” 
cutting energizer, 


This novel product is the result 


of the fixture to blend with the 
lighted ceiling. Designed for con- 
tinuous lines of lighting, each 
four-foot unit has provision for 
two 40-watt fluorescent lamps. 
Each unit locks firmly to adjacent 
units without screws or bolts. One 
ceiling outlet can serve a line of 
five 8-foot units. Hangers for 
either concrete or hung ceilings . 
are available. 


At present, Spacialite is supplied 
for 60-cycle current only. 


easier. The new Ainsworth Spa- 
cialite (fluorescent lighting for 
commercial applications) assures 
easier seeing by simulating the 
glareless, shadowless light of the 
vaulted sky just before twilight. 
The whole ceiling becomes an 
extended source of light, against 
which the Spacialite itself be- 
comes «<imost invisible. The sharp 
contrasts of concentrated light 
sources and their resulting deep 
shadows, which irritate eyes, are 
avoided. Better work with less 
fatigue is the inevitable result. 


LAMPS COMPLETELY 
SHIELDED 


A special reflector of translucent 
plastic under the lamps shields 


them completeiy from direct 


of over seven years research. It 
embodies a number of com- 
ponents ne: er previously com- 
bined in one product. It is 
especially valuable in obtain- 
ing a clean finish and long tool 
life when machkiniang mag- 
nesium and aluminum. Com- 
bined one part to four with 
Sulphur cutting oil it allows 
increased speed i cuttirg st.wi 
and other metals. Fuii details 
on this remarkable product 
will be sent on request. 


SOLUTION: B.-A Industrial Engi- 
neers recommended revolutionary 
new product “CUT-AID” to increase 
“Finish Life.” i 


RESULT: “Finish Life” increased 
200%; Finished airplane parts have 
satisfactory surface and smooth finish 
required to meet specifications. 


will not meet present day exacting 
requirements, Examination by the 
Profilometer reveais ibat compara- 
tively early in the previously 
accepted life of the tool, finish de- 
teriorates suddenly. This is because 
the too! b.1s gore beyond it. ' "ini 


ment for the British. Empir.: nor the 
North Amerfcan Continent.” 

The step has been received here 
as the news of the day, or, more 
correctly, perhars the news -f a 
decade, for Commission ' Govern- 
ment, while it has accomplished 
much for the people of the once 
impoverished isle, has always had 
the irritating mark of being non- 
representative. 

From an interpretative standpoint 
it does not appear as if the meeting 
will produce responsible govern- 
ment immediately after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Nor is ‘t believed 
that the majority of Newfoundland- 
ers would welcome such a n-ove. 
While objecting to political abnege- 
tion, few desire a direct return to 
the politics which preceded bank- 
ruptcy and the surrender of par: 
liamentary government in 19%. ' 


“OUTDOORS 
BROUGHT 
INDOORS” 


"inish 
Life.” Instead of cutting cleanly 
it is creating smear metal on the 


cut surface. 
Amalgamated Electric Corporation 
Limited, Toronto and Montreal. 
Western Divisions: Langley Electric 
Manufacturing Company Limited, 
Winnipeg; Langley Electrical Com- 
pany Limited, Calgary; Langley 
Manufacturing Company Limited, 
Vancouver. 


* Note: ‘Finish Life” is a factor of 
which the importance has only re- 
cently been realized. In the past 
Tool Life has been the accepted 
yardstick of cutter efficiency. Study 
of many operations, however, has 
shown that frequently, long before 
operators consider the tool needs re- 
grinding—while to the naked eye 
the finish aopears satisfactory—it 


The ability tc accept new concepts 
such as this of ‘Finish Life” and to 
meet them with such a revolutionary 
product as “CUT-AID” is an integral 
part of B-A’s Industrial Engineering 
Service.’ It will pay you to consult 
B-A Industrial Engineers on 
problems in the application of 
Petroleur: products; 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


BUY FROM 
YOUR ELECTRICAL JOBBER 


He saves you clerical time. 
Fewer orders, invoices and ship- 
ments to handie. Less time wasted 
“shopping around.” 


reports net earnings of $265,265 in 
‘| Jan., 1944, compared with $329,733 
in the previous January, a decreace ; 
of $64,518. Gross earnings from op- 
erations incre.sed $70,876 to $1,097,- 
486, but this was more than offset 
by a $135,194 increase in operating 
expenses and depreciation. 
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AMALGAMATED 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION LIMITED 





